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Cuarter XXXVII. 


WE CHANGE THE SHIP’S COURSE, 


HE lamp that had been alight in the captain’s cabin when I 
called the poor old fellow to come on deck was still burning. 

I entered and stood for some minutes at the table at which 
I had found him seated, glancing round me and lost in deep 
and troubled thought. The ordinary seaman’s remark about the 
flavour of the cabin brandy, and the cook’s answer to the fellow, 
caused me great uneasiness. As yet the captain was only just 
missing ; the men had hardly had time to fully understand that 
there was no head to the ship, and that there was nobody to 
hinder them from doing what they pleased; I was still a pas- 
senger, a friend of the owner of the vessel, who might assert a 
claim on behalf of his cabin-associates to all that was for the use 
of our part of the ship; and so the drink was to be ‘abstracted ’ 
cautiously, unknown.to me. But how long was this going to last? 
How long would it be before the men lost all sense of my position 
and acted without the least regard to my presence and entreaties 
and threats? I had noticed, whilst searching the ship for the 
captain, that there was enough wine and spirits in the lazarette to 
keep the crew continuously drunk for weeks: and I felt a chill 
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penetrate to my very soul when I thought of the condition Miss 
Inglefield and I would be reduced to, should the fellows once 
break loose in that way, and make devils and filthy sodden 
breathing carcases of themselves with the contents of the casks 
and bottles under the cabin hatch. 

But no good could come from letting my fancies run ahead in 
this fashion. The girl and I had certainly been plunged, with 
terrible abruptness too, into a most singular and serious plight; 
but then at sea one never knows how soon an extraordinary thing 
may happen to procure one’s deliverance from peril; and it is 
because the sea is full of surprising chances in all forms that the 
sailor, even in the forlornest and most miserable state, finds the 
light of hope bright when to the landsman, ignorant of the ocean, 
all would be cold, and lifeless darkness, and waters, measureless and 
without promise, rolling in gloom. 

There was a shelf full of charts over the table and a canvas 
bag of them in a corner. Some were very old. I came across the 
chart of the North Atlantic that Pipes had used and marked with 
the prickings of his course ; but could not discover anything south 
of the line that had been under his hands. However, that may 
have been because I did not spend much time in looking; since 
after pulling a few charts out of the bag, I came across one that 
gave me the Brazilian coast and as much of the Atlantic waters as 
I needed to enable me to project a course from where we were to 
Pernambuco. I laid this upon the table, and after a short hunt 
found the log-book that had been removed by Pipes, as I supposed, 
from the mate’s cabin; and there I read, under date of the pre- 
ceding day, the latitude and longitude the ship was in at noon. 
The entry was in Pipes’ hand, of course; and the sight of his 
rough scrawl, together with his two or three mis-spelled words in 
the quaintly expressed observations touching the weather and tke 
like, caused me to forget for some moments the business I was 
upon, and I sat with my forehead leaning on my hand, overhang- 
ing the chart, thinking and wondering about him. 

There was enough to put him strong before my mind’s eye. 
Against the bulkhead hung clothes familiar to me; the worn 
pilot-ccat, the waterproofs and black sou’wester, the camlet jacket 
I had many a time seen on him since we had entered the hot 
elimate ; and small as these matters were, and his meerschaum 
pipe near a chronometer case, and his rather rusty chimney-pot 
hat, that he’d sometimes wear on Sundays in fine weather, they 
nevertheless gave a surprising edge to my thoughts about him, 
and in imagination I had the poor old seaman standing before me 
whilst I sat, with bitterness and worry at heart, conjecturing 
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what could have been the manner of his end. I said to myself 
again, ‘Has he been murdered? and if so, was the Finn alone in 
‘the affair, or were the others concerned in it?’ But I soon got to 
see that thinking of this kind was extremely rash; for if the men 
had thrown the captain overboard, they might watch me and talk 
with me critically to observe how much I suspected; and if they 
should come to suppose by my manner and speech (which it was 
impossible for me to say I could perfectly control, if I believed 
Grondhal or the others to be murderers,) that I laid Pipes’ death 
to their account, why, they might serve me as they had served 
their commander. Besides, let the truth be what it might, the 
knowledge of it could not profit me. It was enough that the 
captain had disappeared; that the ship was leagues and leagues 
away out in the Atlantic, without a soul who could navigate her 
on board ; that a timid young girl and myself were associated with 
six men whose characters might not, indeed, be so bad as I feared, 
but of whom there were four certainly I heartily distrusted: this 
was enough I say. My business was not to sit wondering and 
vapouring over the manner of the captain’s loss, but to consider 
that he was gone and to set to work, with the best heart I could 
summon up, to keep the men to their resolution to sail to Pernam- 
buco, and help them to steer her to it, and so get ashore there 
with Miss Inglefield and end the discomforts and perils which had 
come upon us. 

I therefore addressed myself in earnest to the chart, and marked 
with a pencil the exact spot the ship was in at noon on the 
previous day, according to Pipes’ entry of the longitude and lati- 
tude; I then calculated that she had sailed so many miles to the 
northward since I had aroused the captain, and this small distance 
I likewise marked upon the chart; I then by means of a pair of 
parallel rulers ascertained that the course to Pernambuco from our 
present position would be west by south; and this being all I re- 
quired to discover, I went on deck. 

It was hard upon three o’clock. The dim quick glimmer of 
phosphorus in the dark water denoted a little increase in the 
weight of wind, but the slipping of the swift ship before it, left it 
still to my fancy the same soft breathing it had been from the 
outset. Occasionally there would break a faint violet glare of 
lightning over the south-east sky low down upon the horizon; yet 
the heavens were cloudless and the stars brilliant and beautiful. 
The temperature was made delicious by the dew that fell like rain 
and darkened the decks with its moisture. 

I found Eye steering, and asked where the others were. ‘In 
the waist if they’re not below,’ he replied, I stepped forward and 
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raet the five of them pacing to and fro in procession in a walk 
that extended from the mainmast to the forerigging. They halted 
and drew around me, every man with a pipe in his mouth. 

‘I’ve found out our position,’ said I. 

‘What is it?’ interrupted the cook. ‘ Not furder out at sea 
than we bargained for, I hope ?’ 

I gave him the latitude and longitude, on which he exclaimed, 
‘Oh blow all larned terms. Can’t ye tell us how fur we’re off from 
the Brazil coast in miles?’ 

‘Look here, Shosef, exclaimed Grondhal, ‘ you pelay your jaw, 
mate. How der tevil ish Mishter Aubyn to tell us vot he has 
found out if you interfere vid his talk.’ 

This was said with a note of authority that could not be mis- 
taken, and the cook accentuated it by making no reply. 

‘From where we are,’ said I, ‘ Pernambuco bears W. by S. 
and the distance is about 800 miles; so that with anything 
approaching a decent favourable breeze the “ Silver Sea” should 
be able to make that port in five or six days.’ 

A short silence followed this, and then Nipper said, ‘ Well, 
I’m of the cook’s opinion. I’ve had enough of the “ Silver Sea.” 
I’m for clearin’ out of this bloomin’ barkey, specially now there’s 
no boss, for though I’ve been in a ship where the captain’s died of 
fever, there was two mates left to look after her; but here’—he 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe, glanced aloft, and exclaimed, 
‘I’m damned if it ain’t pretty nigh as bad as being marooned.’ 

‘Only that there aren’t no liquor knockin’ about on wacant 
rocks, Charley,’ exclaimed the cook. 

‘Shut oop, Shosef,’ cried the Finn fiercely, capping his excla- 
mation with a sound that might possibly have been a Finnish or 
Russian oath. 

‘ What have you settled upon as regards the working of the 
ship ?’ I inquired. 

‘Vy,’ answered Grondhal, ‘dat it’ll be all hands on deck in 
Lascar fashion. All der vay to Permambuco ve shall keep der 
hot vedder, und ve can shleep on deck und get our meals as ve 
require, und der can alvays be von man on der look-out as vell as 
der man ot der vheel.’ 

‘ That seems a good plan,’ said I, ‘ for every man then will be 
at hand ready for a call.’ 

‘It’s the best arrangement,’ exclaimed Nipper. ‘There’s no 
endurin’ the forecastle in this weather ; so sleepin’ and living on 
deck’ll be no hardship even to this Dutch dish-clout,’ referring to 
the understeward who, not catching the meaning of the sailor’s 
expression, took no notice of it. 
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‘Well, I’m not fond of doo myself,’ said the steward, giving 
the word ‘dew’ a pronunciation of his own; ‘and after what I saw 
of Mr. Edwards, not to mention my grandmother, whose right foot 
was twisted clean round and the corner of her mouth drawed up 
into her ear, so that when she spoke the words seem to come as it 
might be out of her back hair, why, J don’t want the roomatics 
for one. But since all hands is to keep on deck, then nat’rally 
I’m agreeable, only stipulating that I may wrop myself up when 
I lay down and put my head under shelter whenever I can find 
some. For only feel the doo a fallin’ now!’ he exclaimed, ex- 
tending his hands ; ‘ it’s as soakin’ as rain.’ 

‘Now that you’re all agreed in this matter, hadn’t we better 
head the ship along the course we want her to go?’ said I. ‘ Every 
tuile of northing we make carries the vessel nearer to those 
abominable doldrums where we may be becalmed for weeks.’ 

‘ Right !’ cried Grondhal; ‘let’s get de yards roun’, boys.’ 

I ran aft and gave Eye the course to which to bring the ship, 
and then joined the others at the braces. I was in good spirits 
and no longer uneasy, for there seemed to me all the honesty I 
could need to see in the resolution the men had formed to turn 
the ship’s head towards Pernambuco and in the arrangement they 
had made among themselves to keep the deck day and night. In 
a few minutes the yards were trimmed, and the ‘ Silver Sea’ with 
a slight list was pushing through the water with her head at west 
by south, the liquid wrinkles under her bows streaming aft in 
lines of gold, and the cool south wind gushing over her port rail 
with weight enough to keep even the heavy cloths of the foresail 
stirless, 

Suddenly Nipper, who was coiling a rope up over a pin some- 
where abreast of the mainmast, sung out, ‘ Boys, d’ye see that 
there lightning out yonder ?’ 

The Finn crossed over to him and said ‘ Vot orf it ?’ 

‘Why, nothen,’ responded Nipper, ‘ except that it gives me an 
idea, and it’s this: we ought to keep the ship under very easy 
sail. Never mind bein’ in fine weather latitudes, says I: wherever 
the ocean rolls there’s a chance of tempests ; and considering that 
they’re but three men aboard this seven-hundred-ton hooker 
capable of rolling up a sail or knowing what to do with a reef 
earring, my opinion is that we ought to keep the vessel snug day 
an’ night.’ 

I overheard this, and approaching the two fellows, said, ‘I 
agree with you, Nipper. But what canvas would you keep her 
under ?’ 

‘Why, under topgallant-sails,’ he answered, ‘I'd keep all 
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three royals stowed—ay, and send the yards down for the matter 
o’ that ; an’ I’d furl the mainsail an’ outer and flying jibs, and 
that being done and a bright look-out kept, I don’t see what’s to 
hurt us.’ 

‘Nothing like eashy shail, shay I, exclaimed the Finn, ‘ und 
I agrees vid Nipper. Boot der’ll be no shtorm to-night, Mishter 
Aubyn, und if ve vait to furl de shail in ter morning, der idlers 
vill be able to shee und to verk better.’ 

‘ All right,’ said I. 

‘Beg your pardon,’ said Nipper, addressing me very civilly, 
‘but I hope you won’t think that there’s any need for you to keep 
on deck because we men, who are used to a seafaring life, agree 
that under the circumstances it’s the best thing todo. You can 
take your turn at the wheel and at keeping a look-out and 
welcome ; but you’re a gent and not used to roughin’ it, and when 
you want to lay down the cabin’s the proper place for you to do 
it in.’ 

‘ Beshides,’ said Grondhal, ‘ Mishter Aubyn hos ter novigate 
der ship, und derfore he hos a right to ter cabin.’ 

This sounded odd: as if nothing but my having to navigate 
the vessel entitled me to the use of my own berth! However, I 
simply said, ‘ Well, as you say, Nipper, I am not used to the 
seafarer’s rough life, and should certainly prefer my bunk below 
to a plank on deck. But of course it’s understood that I share 
in all your labours and make myself useful wherever I can. I 
shall want the log kept going every two hours, and the figures 
must be written down plainly on the slate.’ 

They both answered that that would be all right. 

I was extremely tired—fatigued rather than sleepy ; the search 
through the hold had greatly wearied me, and to that must be 
added the excitement I had felt on learning that the captain was 
missing, and the misgivings and alarm raised in me by wonder- 
ing whether Pipes had drowned himself or been thown overboard, 
and by thoughts of the men whom Miss Inglefield and I had in 
the strangest, abruptest, most tragical manner become the 
associates of. Nipper and Grondhal quitted the vessel’s side ; 
the former went forward, the latter walked aft, and I saw his huge 
form moving through the gloom till he came to the after sky- 
light, which he closed and then lay upon. The others had coiled 
themselves near the galley, and I supposed that everybody was 
down but the man at the wheel, until I presently noticed someone 
walking in the waist, who, on hailing him, I found was Nipper 
keeping the first look-out, as had been agreed upon amongst the 
men. There was a light swell running now, the first movement 
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perceptible in the water that day. The pulsation swung the 
folds of the mainsail that was hauled up to the yard, and it put 
a pale gleam into the swell of the other sails when every gentle 
curtsey increased the tautness of the curved canvas for the star- 
light to glisten on. It was still a gloriously fine night. I could 
not see a speck of cloud to blot out the smallest of the stars, 
which were making the sky resemble a sheet of white fire. 
Down in the quarter whence the swell was coming there would 
be at intervals a dim, delicate opening and shutting, so to 
speak, of lightning like the falling of the sheen among the stars 
there of some vast revolving lantern with differently coloured 
glasses, for sometimes it would be violet and then green like 
puosphorus, and then yellow as though it was the reflection of the 
flash of a gun. 

These things did not occupy me many moments in observing. 
I walked aft to look at the compass, and found the ordinary 
seaman holding the ship true to the course I had given. It was 
like feeling that this unhappy voyage was almost over to mark 
how the vessel’s head lay, and then to look over the taffrail and 
see the phosphorus winking and sparkling out in a wake of which 
every fathom’s length indicated that we were by so much nearer 
to the Brazilian coast. I dare say it was the cheerfulness put into 
me by this that caused me as I went below to consider that, after 
all, I may have shown a rather poor-spirited haste in concluding 
that, because the men had given Pipes trouble when he was in 
search of the wreck, they were a pack of dangerous ruffians equal 
to any kind of wrongdoing. Certainly I distrusted the Finn from 
the bottom of my heart; but then he had shown himself very 
civil that night, and the willingness with which he had come into 
my wish to steer the ship to Pernambuco did not, certainly, look as 
if he was capable of any of those dark and malignant designs upon 
the property of the vessel, and perhaps upon my life and Miss 
Inglefield’s, which I should instantly have attributed to him had 
he opposed our heading for the near Brazilian port. 

The truth was, I was in an easy temper of mind, and I was 
hopeful, and consequently much of my former distrust of the men 
ebbed out of my thoughts. I remembered thinking, as I entered 
my berth, that not only was this the nineteenth century, but that 
I was actually at sea, in a real sailing ship, and associated with 
men who knew where Tower Hill was, and not on board some 
visionary fabric constructed by the romancist and manned by 
creatures of his imagination, who performed his bidding, san- 
guinary or otherwise, without the least regard to prokability or to 
the character of sailors ; and that therefore I should prove myself 
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but a very weak-hearted individual if I allowed myself to be 
scared by dreams of rascality such as one reads of among pirates 
and slavers, and of mutinies and bloodshed such as one shudders 
over in the pages of the nautical novel-writer. And yet, for all 
that, more than one cold shiver passed through me when, as I lay 
awhile thinking of Pipes, I'd hear the wash of the passing water 
come sobbing up through the open scuttle, like the bubbling moan 
of a drowning man. 

I slept till seven, and on observing the hour instantly sprang 
out of my bunk, wondering that the men should have let me lie 
till that time, though I reflected that it was nearly four o’clock 
before I had come below, so that I had not been so very long 
turned in, after all. The ship was rolling apparently upon a 
strong swell, and there was evidently not wind enough to steady 
her. Though I had lain with my scuttle open for some time, I 
had fortunately had the sense to screw it up before falling asleep, 
otherwise my berth would have been flooded ; for every dip of the 
ship brought the bright green sea in a swelling, thunderous 
volume, right over the thick glass of the circular window whence, 
as the vessel lifted away, the huge liquid folds washed off with a 
strangely heavy roaring sound. My sleep had refreshed me, and 
as I had merely pulled off my coat and shoes when I lay down, I 
was soon dressed and out of my berth. 

As I approached the companion steps I saw Miss Inglefield 
sitting past it close up against the rudder-case. I pressed her 
hand cordially, and led her to the foremost table away from the 
heaving and creaking extremity of the ship, where at times it 
would have been difficult to hear each other’s voice. She was 
pale, and there was a frightened look in her face, so that I won- 
dered whether she had got to hear of Pipes’ disappearance. I 
expressed the hope that she had passed a good night. 

‘No,’ she answered, ‘I have scarcely closed my eyes. My 
mind is full of my poor father and mother—and indeed of the 
others, but naturally of my parents first, Mr. Aubyn.’ 

‘I wish you would try to hope for the best, said I. ‘In 
spite of the deserted wreck, in spite of the capsized boat, your 
father and mother may be safe. Struggle to believe this till 
you reach home and learn the truth, however it may run. The 
hope will support you during the few remaining days of this 
voyage.” 

‘ The few remaining days !’ she exclaimed, turning her saddened 
blue eyes upon me with surprise; ‘we are some weeks’ sail from 
England, surely ? ’ 

* Yes, but we are now bound to Pernambuce—you may guess 
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that by the course yonder tell-tale shows,’ I said, pointing to an 
inverted compass screwed to a beam. 

This gladdened her, and she exclaimed, with a note of pleasure 
in her voice, ‘ Then we shall soon be out of this ship, and there 
will be nothing to dread from her crew—I mean from the men 
who have been left with us. But what has caused Captain Pipes 
to change his mind? he seemed determined, even angrily deter- 
mined, to sail the ship home.’ 

I looked into her pretty face very gravely, whilst I deliberated 
whether to tell her about Pipes now or to defer the news until she 
should seem a bit fitter to hear it; but on reflecting that she was 
bound very soon to ask me where he was, and that prevarication 
could serve no earthly purpose, I said, ‘ During the night a very 
dreadful, mysterious thing happened. I was aroused by the 
steward, who told me that the captain was missing. I hurried on 
deck, and learnt from the men that he had committed suicide!’ 
And here I repeated Grondhal’s story of leaving Pipes at the 
wheel and coming aft and finding him gone! ‘I then,’ I con- 
tinued, ‘with another man, searched every part of the ship’s hold, 
without finding any traces of the poor old fellow ; and there cannot 
be a doubt that he is drowned.’ 

She kept her eyes fixed upon me until I had ceased, and then, 
tossing both her hands upon my arm, she cried breathlessly, ‘ Oh, 
Mr. Aubyn, did not the Finn murder him ?’ 

‘Hush!’ I exclaimed, with a swift glance round and up at the 
skylights; ‘we must not even dream of such a thing, lest our 
behaviour should express it, so dangerous would our suspicion 
make the man if he be guilty. I have sometimes thought that 
Pipes has been murdered,’ I went on, speaking in a whisper, ‘and 
I have sometimes believed he has committed suicide. I don’t 
know which is the more likely of the two. I have thought the 
Finn capable of any crime; then we were witnesses of the captain 
threatening his life; and God knows what may have passed be- 
tween them last night, though who can say that others of the crew 
were not concerned in his murder, if indeed he was thrown over- 
board? But on the other hand, remember the old man’s moodi- 
ness and depression and fierce lunatic fits of temper. I have 
endeavoured to persuade myself that he has died by his own act. 
He seemed half-crazed, you know, by the loss of our party and his 
men.’ 

‘At what hour was he alone with the Finn?’ she asked. I 
told her. ‘Then,’ she exclaimed, drawing a deep breath, ‘the 
splash I heard must have been caused by his body. It was very 
hot, and I unscrewed my window to cool the berth, About ten 
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minutes after I had done this I heard a loud splash a little past 
my berth towards the stern. I believed it was a man and lay with 
my heart beating wildly, making sure that if it was one of the 
crew who had fallen overboard, the man at the wheel, if there was 
nobody else on the deck, would cry out, and that I should hear the 
noise of a rescue being attempted. But all remained perfectly 
still. I heard no sound either from the water or on deck. So I 
supposed the splash had been made by some useless heavy thing, 
like a cask or an old bucket, having been tossed over the bulwarks.’ 

‘It was assuredly the captain’s body,’ said I, shocked by her 
story; for though I knew he must be overboard, yet I had found 
it extremely difficult to persuade myself that he had perished, and 
this confirmation of my fears brought to me by Miss Agnes’ plain 
statement startled me almost as much as if I had only just heard 
that he was drowned. ‘Was there no sound of scuffling before 
you heard the splash ?’ 

‘Nothing but a footstep.’ 

‘ Did no cry follow the fall into the water ?’ 

‘No. I should have heard it, for the splash startled me 
terribly, and it made me strain my ears as one does in a fright.’ 

‘It’s enough to induce one to think that the captain was 
dosing on the rail, and fell overboard asleep,’ said I; ‘ only that 
would not tally with Grondhal’s story, who declares he left him at 
the wheel and therefore, of course, wide awake. He must have 
committed suicide, Miss Inglefield. Your story as good as proves 
it.. Had there been a struggle you would have heard it over your 
head, and Pipes would certainly have cried out as he was thrown 
overboard.’ 

‘He might have been first stunned, she exclaimed, ‘or per- 
haps seized unawares and hurled over the side. The Finn is 
almost a giant, Mr. Aubyn, and must be very very strong.’ 

I could not help smiling at the simplicity of her ‘ very, very,’ 
though I had had enongh of the subject, being indeed honestly 
afraid of it; for, as I have said, if the captain had been murdered 
and it was felt we suspected as much, then God knows what might 
happen to us. So having fully explained my fears to the girl, and 
begged her not to breathe a word about having heard that splash 
alongside which she had told me about—that is to say to either of 
the stewards, for she was not likely to talk to any of the others— 
I changed the subject by speaking of the arrangements the men 
had made to work the ship, and how I had undertaken to navigate 
her to Pernambuco by dead-reckoning, a process I explained to 
her in a few sentences. I was then about to ask her to accom- 
pany me on deck when an idea occurred to me. 
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‘Do you know,’ said I, ‘if your mother brought any jewellery 
with her on board—any “ valuables” as they are called ?’ 

‘She brought her jewel-case, I know,’ she answered. 

‘Then,’ said I, ‘I wish you would kill the next half hour by 
collecting whatever you can find in that way in your parents’ 
cabin—any small valuable things, I mean, which a thief could 
hide in his pocket or stow in the bosom of his shirt—and putting 
them into one of your own trunks. Dresses and coats and toilet- 
things you can leave; they are not likely to be touched; though 
Ishould be glad to hide Edwards’ dressing-case, as its gold mount- 
ings offer a great temptation. But his and Hornby’s property 
must take its chance. It is possible that their cabins have been 
peeped into already, and their visible contents, such as the dress- 
ing-cases, noted. Hence it would not do to secrete anything 
there, for it would be known we had done it, and the suspicion of 
the crew that our act implied might make them turn upon us.’ 

‘Do you think them capable of plundering the cabins?’ she 
asked, looking frightened. 

‘I'd rather not give them the benefit of the doubt,’ I answered. 
‘I have no high opinion of either of the stewards. They might 
consider what they found in the unoccupied cabins as their per- 
quisites, and take whatever they couid convey on shore with them 
without risk of detection. But there is. no probability of your 
berth being entered or overhauled, and that is why I ask you to 
take charge of all valuable small things belonging to your parents. 
Miss Edwards’ property will be safe by being in your cabin.’ 

She at once entered her parents’ cabin, and I went on deck. 


Cuartrer XXXVIII. 


THE MEN ENJOY THEIR BREAKFAST. 


Wuen I got on deck the cloudy and troubled appearance of 
the weather made me wonder what was the forecast of the aneroid 
in the captain’s cabin. The sight of Miss Inglefield and my talk 
with her had driven all thought of it out of my head. I hurried 
below again to have a look, and found, as I might have antici- 
pated, a fall heavy enough to make me suspect that there must be 
half a gale of wind somewhere astern of the muddy appearance all 
round. The sea was a greasy blue colour, and the heads of the 
swells, taking the dim brownish light as they rolled, came along 
with a kind of blind stare at the sky, and then a slow settling 
down into their dim hollows as though they had seen enough. 
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How to describe the heavens I am sure I don’t know; the clouds 
had such a jangled, confused look, that the appearance is only to 
be figured by imagining some vast besom having swept them 
pell-mell and from all parts into the circumference in which they 
lay. Streaks of dusky blue hung among them, and down over the 
sea-line they made a ring of pale slate, against which you could see 
the swells rising and falling, just as the horizon shows when you 
look at it through a window pane of cheap bad glass. 

It was strange to go below at four o’clock from under a dome 
of cloudless indigo that stretched an unbroken, untarnished veil of 
stars right over the deep, and come up at seven and find the 
ocean gloomy under masses of confused vaporous bodies and a 
swell, not heavy as yet, but full of volume and strength, swinging 
along over a surface that had been like ice for its evenness and 
placidity for hours and hours. The wind was north-east. It 
wrinkled the swells with languid furrows and went. with a sort of 
dull sound past the ear. It hadn’t the power to keep the heavier 
sails full, and one hardly needed much weather experience to feel 
that it was a dying breeze and would leave the playground of the 
deep vacant for the sporting of another and a livelier wind 
presently. The men had furled the mainsail, royals, and flying 
and inner jibs. They had also stowed the spanker, and the main 
royal and mizzen topgallant staysails. I saw no one on deck 
except Nipper who stood at the wheel. 

This man, as J have before said, was the only one among the 
hands at this time on board in whom I felt disposed to feel some 
little confidence. He was cool and easy in his way of speaking, 
but such as his manner was, it was uniform; he had not, for in- 
stance, the Finn’s capacity of being at one time exasperatingly 
insolent, and at another (for some reason or other) very humbly 
civil. He was about thirty years old, with a short black beard, 
sharp, small grey eyes, and the skin of his face was roughened by 
the traces of small-pox. He stood steering the ship with evident 
attention to his work, and he took no notice of me whatever until 
I went up to him. 

‘Where are the men?’ I asked. 

‘Some in the galley, I dessay, and some below,’ he answered. 
‘They’ve been up aloft, heatin’ themselves—for climbin’ does on- 
mistakably bring the puspiration out of cooks and stewards—and 
they’ve gone to shift their shirts and cool themselves and see arter 
their breakfast.’ 

As he spoke, I saw the Finn’s singular head fork out of the 
galley. Observing me he stepped out, took a leisurely stare round, 
as if he would have me know that it was his look-out and that he 
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was keeping as bright a one.as was necessary under the circum- 
stances, and then stepped into the galley again. 

‘Do you know if the log has been kept hove ?’ I asked. 

‘It has. You'll find the speed wrote down on the slate,’ 
nodding towards the companion, under which the slate was kept 
on a bit of a shelf, with a little bull’s-eye lamp slung over it. 

‘I notice a fall in the glass in the captain’s cabin,’ said I. 
‘We're in for a change of weather, and a nasty change too, I’m 
afraid.’ 

He turned a sailorly glance to right and left, and answered, 
‘My notion is we can’t begin to snug down too soon. The look 
of mud in this here swell’s enough to make one fancy that the 
storm that’s heaving of it ahead has strength enough to get 
to the very bottom of the hoceay and disturb the muck a-lying 
there.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, with an uneasy peep at the sky, in one 
quarter of which I fancied the slatey shadow had a slightly 
browner tinge than elsewhere—though to be sure this might be 
imagination worked upon by memory of the lightning that had 
faintly played down there during the darkness; ‘if we are going 
to have foul weather we ought to prepare for it whilst the wind’s 
light enough to enable our few hands to be of use. The Fiun’s in 
the galley. I'll go forward and tell him what I think. If the 
men are willing to work 4 

‘Oh, they’ll be in no hurry to get themselves drowfded, I 
dessay,’ said Nipper laughing. ‘Tell ’em of the fall in the glass 
—though I reckon they'll want to go to breakfast first,’ he added 
in a peculiar voice, and a half-grinning, half-embarrassed squint 
into the binnacle. 

‘If they'll go to work,’ I went on, ‘the best thing I can do is 
to come and relieve you that you may help them aloft. You'll 
be worth half-a-dozen of such as I am up there.’ 

‘ All right, sir,’ said he. 

I went forward and looked in at the door of the galley, which, 
I presume, it may be needless to say is the ship’s kitchen, where 
all the cooking is done. The ‘Silver Sea’ had been used as a 
passenger vessel, and her galley was therefore large for a ship of 
her dimensions. In it I found the stewards, the cook, and 
Grondhal, whilst I had noticed Eye drying himself in the head 
after a wash down. There were plates, knives and forks, cups and 
saucers and so forth laid out upon the dresser, and in addition to 
biscuit, jam, and a variety of other things of that kind, which of 
course I very well knew must belong to the cabin, there were 
three roast fowls on a dish in front of the fire, whilst the cook 
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was busy in frying a number of rashers of bacon. The men did 
not appear in the least degree disconcerted by my putting my 
head in and observing all this, though I could now account for 
Nipper’s sheepish look when he told me he dared say the crew 
would want to go to breakfast before they fell to work. 

The Finn grinned at me and said, ‘No goot carryin’ der live 
shtock to Pernambuco. "Tish better in our shtomacs nor in der 
pellies orf dem as vill hov der holdin’ of dis hooker. Eh, sir?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied, reflecting with the rapidity of thought 
that after all, though this killing of the poultry and helping 
themselves to the cabin stores might seem to many a downright 
piece of impudent robbery, it might be proved that under the 
peculiar circumstances of our case the men had a right to eat 
whatever there was on board. ‘ Besides, Grondhal,’ said I, laugh- 
ing and talking with the utmost pleasantness that I could infuse 
into my voice, ‘it would not be my business, even were it my 
wish, to prevent you from having as many good meals as you 
could manufacture out of what’s eatable in the “Silver Sea.” I 
only ask you to leave enough for the young lady and me, and to 
help me to find our way to Pernambuco.’ 

‘Oh, ve knows you’re on board, said the Finn. ‘Vot hov 
you gott for der laty’s and shentleman’s brokfost, Shosef? ’ 

‘Why,’ answered the cook, wiping the sweat off his pale fore- 
head with his bare arm; ‘ you can have a fowl, or there’s ’am, or 
there’s 

* A little ham will do for us,’ said I. ‘But I am not here to 
talk about that, though I dare say the lady will be wanting her 
breakfast by eight, if you’re not otherwise employed, steward.’ 

‘I thought we was all to help ourselves,’ exclaimed the cook, 
forking the hissing rashers on to a dish. 

‘It'll be time enough for me to carry my breakfast aft when 
the stewards refuse to do it for me,’ I said, eyeing him sternly. 
‘I’m not your master, it’s true; but I’m damned if you’re mine; 
so the sooner we agree to let each other alone, the better. Make 
up your mind to that, will you? and you'll then find the ship big 
enough for us both.’ 

He tried to stare me out, but he dropped his eyes after a bit, 
and I then said, ‘ Now look here, men. You can see the appear- 
ance of the weather with your own eyes. I’ve been into the 
captain’s cabin and find a fall in the glass that betokens, as I take 
it, a storm of wind. I just looked in here to ask you to get the 
ship snugged down before it’s upon us.’ 

‘We're bound to eat them first,’ said Eye, who entered the 
galley at that moment, and who spoke pointing to the fowls. 
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‘ Grondhal,’ said I, ‘ you’re an old sailor and know what’s right 
in seafaring. If you think there’s time——’ 

‘Shtop a minute,’ he interrupted, and stepped on deck. He 
cast a penetrating look around the horizon; then returned and 
said,‘ Der vill be notting ter harm ontil long ofter breakfast. 
Den it vill be a case of shtand by.’ 

‘Very well,’ said I; and without further words I walked away 
aft to the wheel. 

‘The men mean to get their breakfast before shortening sail, 
Nipper,’ said I; ‘and the best thing you can do is to join them. 
I'll steer the ship.’ 

He made way for me to take the spokes, and said with a grin, 
‘T allow they’re cooking a pretty tidy blow-out in the galley, 
ain’t they, sir? I don’t fancy they intend to spare this here 
vessel’s live stock and heatable stores; and after all,’ he exclaimed 
in an argumentative manner, whilst he squinted aloft and around 
as though his instincts were bound to keep him professional, even 
when his thoughts were far from his calling, ‘who's agoin’ to 
blame ’em? Sailors are the worst fed men in the world; and if 
it wasn’t for the fresh air they breathe, and the hexercise they 
take, they’d rot clean away out on the creepin’ bread and diseased 
meat that’s put aboard for their use. They’d be wiolating their 
natures as human beings if they didn’t tuck in to whatever they 
come across as was good whenever the chance happened.’ 

I agreed with him heartily in all this, but would not say so, 
lest it should lead him to deliver more opinions. The truth is, I 
was anxious for the men to end their breakfast that they might 
start upon snugging the ship, as the weather, to my apprehension, 
seemed to be growing momentarily more threatening in appear- 
ance. Nipper went forward, and I remained alone gripping the 
spokes, which the swell from time to time would twitch viciously 
enough to stretch my sinews pretty smartly. The decks were 
bare of men right throughout their length; and though I knew 
that the first shout I raised would bring the slender crew out of 
the galley, yet for all that, I can tell you it was with no agreeable 
feelings that I stood at that ship’s helm and glanced at the dark- 
ness gathering all around the sea, and then looked up at the great 
stretches of canvas upon the yards; for the loneliness one felt 
through the men being out of sight bred a peculiar feeling of 
helplessness, and I’d catch myself starting even when a plunge 
down of the stern made the wheel chains rattle harshly in their 
leading blocks. The swell rolled steadily along in a sort. of 
pouring volumes of sluggish water that might have passed for 
melted lead for its curious thickness and heaviness; yet spite of 
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this regularity of heaving, the motion of the ship was more ofa 
kind of wallowing than a fair deep-sea heaving and plunging, 
Indeed her troubled and bothered movements corresponded, with a 
strange niceness, with the appearance of the huddle of clouds’ over 
the mastheads and the look of the dingy mass of vapour round the 
sea. One seemed to feel, somehow, that the vessel knew foul 
weather was at hand, and that her awkward tumbling was caused 
by the restlessness in her, just as you may see a human being, 
expecting something bad to happen to him, twiddle and twirl 
himself about into postures so ungainly that he wouldn’t know 
them for his own in a time of ease. 

The breeze when I came on deck had been driving us along at 
about four knots; but by the time I had taken the wheel the 
weight of it had sensibly diminished, and its power hardly went 
as far as the lightest lifting of the fore-course. Presently Miss 
Inglefield came on deck. She saw me, of course, at the wheel as 
she mounted the companion steps, but I noticed that she threw a 
glance around as she approached, most likely to see if the Finn 
was about, for I knew that she would have a dread and horror of 
that man now that she had got it into her head that he had thrown 
the captain overboard. 

‘Have you collected all the things your father and mother 
would most prize?’ I asked. 

She replied yes. She had locked away her mother’s jewel-case 
and several articles of value. There might be more things in the 
boxes in the hold. Shedid not know. She was, at all events, sure 
that she had left in the cabin nothing likely to be coveted by the 
men and easily hidden. 

‘That is all we need concern ourselves about,’ said I. * What 
is in the hold will be safe enough I have no doubt.’ 

‘Where are the men, Mr. Aubyn ?’ 

‘In that house yonder, with the chimney on top of it, getting 
breakfast.’ 

‘Do they seem well disposed ? ’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Have they not spoken about the disappearance of Captain 
Pipes to you? Have they not expressed any sort of sorrow or 
regret at his strange loss and no doubt cruel death ?’ 

‘Why, no,’ said I, ‘not this morning; all they had to say was 
said last night. Sailors are not a sentimental people. When 
a thing has happened they make haste to dismiss it from their 
minds. The custom on the whole is a wise one, and in the case of 
Pipes I don’t think we can do better than imitate the example of 
the men; for though I know now that all the crew are in that 
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galley there, yet there might come a moment when we should 
find ourselves talking without reckoning that at God knows what 
aperture there is a wide-open ear drinking in every syllable of our 
speech.’ 

She inclined her head with a pretty gesture as much as to 
signify that I was quite right in what I said. She then questioned 
me about the weather, and looked with curiosity up at the sails, 
and then round the sea at the darkness there when I told her that 
I believed we should shortly have a gale of wind upon us; she 
also talked about the men and Pernambuco, and the distance to it 
and so forth. She made no further reference to the wreck, nor 
her parents, nor the others, for which I was really thankful, as I 
had completely exhausted my invention in trying to furnish her 
with hope and cheerfulness; and, besides, I considered our own 
position quite grave enough to justify us in forgetting all about 
our friends whilst we addressed ourselves to the job of our own 
deliverance. I do not know that I had ever thought her prettier 
or more gentle-looking than on that morning. It was a strange 
time to admire a girl in, I dare say, when one thinks of the galley 
being full of men I distrusted and one of whom I thought a 
murderer, and of our captain being missing and perhaps des- 
perately and bloodily missing, of our ship with scarcely hands 
enough in her to pick up a single sail, and of the sky gloomy 
with the shadow of an approaching tempest, and of the ship’s 
safety, so far as the navigating of her went, being dependent on 
me, who could only steer her by the misleading art of dead- 
reckoning! I say it was a strange time; but, then, one is con- 
stantly meeting parentheses in the process of events holding 
meanings as irrelevant to what is going on as the blooming of 
a rose would be in a month of snow and ice. Miss Agnes stood 
, on one side of the wheel and I on the other: the flaring smokiness 
of the sky just over the rail made a background upon which her 
hair under her hat gleamed out like a kind of faint sunshine; the 
pensiveness that the sorrow she felt put into her face sweetened 
it; and every peep I took at her caused me to find some fresh 
bit of prettiness in her, whether it was the maidenly diffidence 
expressed in the set of her lips, or the mild light that stole out of 
her blue eyes, or the different moods she’d convey by the slight 
movement of her eyebrows, or the dimpling of the fair flesh under 
her little chin when she’d drop her glance from the sails to look 
down into the compass or upon the white planks she stood on. I 
thought if it was only for her sake the ship must be carried safely 
to Pernambuco any way; and the swell giving the vessel a swing 
to port at that moment, I remember that into the grind-over 
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I gaze the spokes, I put three times as much muscle as was 
needed out of the sheer feeling of determination that seized me to 
bring this girl securely through our plight, let it assume what 
shape it would; whence you will perceive her prettiness—and not 
that only, perhaps, for more goes to the making of a woman than 
a face— was beginning to exercise a distinct and referable influence 
upon me. 

After a while the Finn came out of the galley, wiping his 
mouth on his hand and then feeling in his breeches’ pockets for 
his pipe. He took a good look round, and then shook his head at 
me as much as to say that there was no hurry—no appearance of 
wind yet. He filled his pipe and re-entered the galley to light it, 
whilst Eye came out, holding the leg of a fowl in his hand, 
followed by the steward and the cook, the latter smoking. They 
all three stared up at the sky and were about to withdraw, when I 
sang out to the steward to remember that the lady and I hadn’t 
breakfasted yet, and to tell Nipper to lay aft and relieve me as 
soon as he had eaten his breakfast. The fellow raised his hand in 
token of assent, but I knew the men would have a good long 
smoke, after such a sumptuous, unusual meal as they had swallowed, 
before they condescended to think of the ship’s safety or of me 
and Miss Inglefield, and that there was nothing therefore to do but 
await their pleasure. 

‘What a pity we ever found that dreadful Finn in the water!’ 
exclaimed Miss Inglefield. ‘I am sure he is the cause of all our 
misfortunes.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘Do you remember poor old Pipes laughing at 
me for repeating the superstitions sailors have about Finns? were 
he alive I do not think he would ridicule those notions now. 
Ever since that fellow Grondhal has been aboard there has been 
nothing but ill-luck.’ 

‘IT almost wish he would fall into the sea again, Mr. Aubyn; 
I am sure I should not think such an accident dreadful,’ said she 
with a sparkle in her eyes as she shot a glance at the galley. 
‘ How do you account for the steward casting in his lot with the 
others—breakfasting in that box there, for instance? He used to 
be civil enough when we were all together—a regular part of the 
cabin. I never cared for the German; but I always thought the 
steward a civil, respectable person.’ 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘first of all, the Finn seems to me to have 
obtained a sort of influence over the others, and the steward may 
be afraid of him. Then, he eats and drinks with the rest because 
the arrangement is that they are all to keep on deck and make 
one watch, as the term goes, and he must therefore do as the 
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others do. Thirdly, the fellow would only recognise two people as 
having authority—I mean Hornby and the Captain—and I don’t 
doubt he considers that he is under no obligation to wait upon us 
now that his legitimate masters are gone.’ But all this needn’t 
signify to us,’ said I, checking myself lest I should say too much, 
and noticing the gradual alarm widening in her eyes as she 
watched me intently. ‘We shall be ashore and out of this 
agreeable voyage in search of health, strength and pleasure in a 
few days, and we must think of that and nothing else,’ said I 
with an impatient glance around; for our yards, chock-ablock 
with every masthead, and the great squares of cloths from the 
big forecourse to the large main topgallant-sail spreading out 
with a sort of chalky whiteness against the confused and crowded 
leaden-coloured stuff overhead, made the darkness on the sea 
mightily portentous. 

We had not been talking many minutes before Nipper arrived 
to take the wheel. He touched his hat to Miss Agnes—an act 
that would not have been very noticeable under ordinary circum- 
stances, though I relished it now as a bit of reassuring behaviour 
and because it would give the girl a sense of the men’s civility, 
though it was but one man’s conduct and that man the only 
respectable fellow of the lot as I would think. Shortly after the 
steward came along, followed by his German assistant, both of 
them bearing the materials for a breakfast for us. I said to 
Nipper, ‘ Do you know if the men mean to turn to at once?’ 

‘They'll wait for the stewards, sartinly,’ he replied, ‘and for 
you to finish breakfast, as they expect you to relieve me that I 
may lend a hand. Grondhal said he don’t mean to do a stroke 
more of work than’s necessary, and anyone being otherwise en- 
gaged must be waited for, otherwise his share of haulin’ and 
stowing’ll come upon the others.’ 

‘Well, he shan’t be kept waiting for me,’ said I, turning. 

‘It may be useful for you to know,’ said he, slightly sinking his 
voice, ‘that the feelin’ among the men’s this: there’s very few of 
them, and the cook and the two chaps down there,’ pointing to 
the skylight, ‘are no good aloft; consequently all the ease that 
can be got is meant to be took; an’ sooner than chivey about an’ 
skin their bones in an emergency, they'd rather see every sail in 
the ship blow away fust.’ 

‘Though their conduct imperilled their own lives ?’ 

‘Oh, whilst they’re happy they won’t think nothen about 
that.’ 

‘But they mean to shorten sail in the face of yonder stuff?’ 
said I, pointing. 
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‘Yes—-they’ll shorten sail; but not afore it suits them,’ he 
answered, pulling a plug of tobacco from his pocket and thought- 
fully examining the black square ere taking a bite. 

I was resolved that the men should find no excuse for loitering 
in me; so Miss Agnes and I went below, where we found the 
stewards slapping the things they had brought aft with them, 
along with knives and forks and cups and so forth, down upon the 
table, as if they wanted us to understand that though they were 
not yet unwilling to wait upon us, we must be content with such 
waiting as they chose to give. I entered the captain’s cabin to 
have another look at the aneroid; the hand had not stirred since 
I last inspected it, but on touching the instrument the index fell 
afresh. When I returned to the cabin the stewards had gone 
on deck. I noticed a smell of cavendish tobacco, the cause of 
which Miss Agnes explained by telling me that the German had 
stopped, when half way up the companion steps, to light his pipe, 
a piece of impertinence that so enraged me, I would have given 
twenty pounds at that moment for the privilege of breaking his 
head. Between them the two fellows had left us plenty to eat; 
several rashers of ham, coffee, biscuits, cold meat, &c.; but the 
cook had taken care not to trouble himself to the extent of making 
us any rolls, though we never missed of these little loaves when 
Hornby and Edwards were on board. 

I hurried through the meal, and within ten minutes was on 
deck again, leaving Miss Agnes at the table. The wind was very 
faint now, but not yet gone, and the ship was still under command 
of the helm, as she lifted and rolled in her strange and bothered 
manner upon the sunless slopes of the sluggish swell. The clouds 
on high had crowded in till there was no more blue to be seen, 
and one witnessed a sort of lowering in the central mass of them 
as though the vapourish smother above was bearing down with its 
weight what it rested upon, as an awning bellies inwards when it 
has water in it. The washing alongside rose up with a hollow note 
off the bends, and whenever there was a moment’s stillness aboard, 
by straining your ear, you’d catch, as it might be, a sound of 
weltering water, a sort of dull wet rolling and falling noise steal- 
ing athwart the wind out of the distance, though it seemed as 
much on one hand as-the other, and over the bows too, for that 
matter. I know it was weather that would have made me feel 
anxious had Pipes been with us and his two mates and our whole 
ship’s company. To face it in the condition to which we were re- 
duced was a thing that would not bear thinking about; plenty of 
physical bustle and all the activity one could work into one’s 
mind were what one needed at such a moment, and with the view 
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of making a start in this way, I sung out to the Finn, who, pipe 
in mouth, was half lolling, half crouching, in the laziest attitude a 
man could telescope his body into under the bulwarks abreast of 
the galley, ‘I say, Grondhal, isn’t it about time we all turned to? 
You don’t want the masts to be taken out of the ship, do you? 
There’s been another fall in the glass since I was last below, and 
we may have a gale of wind upon us at any moment.’ 

He stared lazily at me, as though he had been dosing, and then 
slowly getting on his legs he exclaimed to the others, who were 
lying about the deck near him, ‘ Vot shay, poys? shell ve make a 
peginning ?’ 

I heard some grumbling and expostulation, but could not catch 
what was said. I walked aft to the wheel and exclaimed, ‘ They’re 
hanging back, Nipper. You'd better go forward and see what you 
can do to get them to turn to.’ 

He let go the spokes, spat over the rail, and said, ‘If sail’s to 
be shortened it had best be done when it may be done. There’s a 
look down yonder that makes me reckon it’ll be blowing some of 
us off the yards if it can only kitch us up there.’ And I heard 
him mutter between his teeth, ‘ They’re a nice lot, damn me,’ as he 
went towards them. 


CHapTter XXXIX, 


WE ARE AGAIN BECALMED. 


In spite of Nipper’s going among them, another ten minutes 
passed before the men bestirred themselves. My anxiety was then 
greatly relieved by seeing them lay hold of the fore-clew-garnets 
and haul the sail up to the yard. My fear had been throughout 
that if the fall in the aneroid and the darkness indicated a gale, 
and if that gale struck us suddenly we should be dismasted; in 
which case our chance of getting home might be postponed till 
God knows what date, if indeed we managed to come off with our 
lives ; though I may confess that the prospect of being boxed up 
in a dismasted hull, with the Finn and the others for it was im- 
possible to say how long, was really more horrible to me than the 
idea of our being rendered helpless and washing about until we 
were picked up or sank. 

With the exception of Grondhal and Nipper the fellows went 
to work like men who would much rather see things take their 
chance than that they should be called upon to fatigue them- 
selves. They talked a good deal when they were on the yard, and 
all their movements were very slow, so that I thought they never 
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would make an end of rolling up the foresail. When this was at 
last done the three seamen went on to the topgallant yard, leaving 
the idlers to let go the halliards and clew the sail up. They were 
their own masters in respect of shortening sail. They knew that 
the glass was low and falling, and they could read the sky better 
than I, and would be the best judges of the canvas the ship ought 
to be reduced to. I therefore offered no suggestions, but con- 
tented myself with steering the vessel and watching them, though 
privately my opinion was that, since they were at work, they 
could not do better than go on furling till nothing was left set but 
the lower topsails. 

There were few things odder in all this time than the feeling 
that there was no captain, no head. This came home strong to 
me as I stood at the wheel and looked at the few figures doing 
the work, and considered how I, who knew almost nothing about 
navigation, had yet accepted the responsibility of steering the 
‘ Silver Sea’ to port, whilst the men were left to their own lazi- 
ness and indifference to act as their knowledge of seamanship— 
and heaven alone knows how much of this they had among them— 
should direct them in the practical working of the ship. You 
must think of yourself as a passenger who looks to the captain for 
everything—for safety, for dispatch, for comfort and the like—and 
who knows as little of the crew as the place in which they sleep 
and the food they eat, to understand my feelings at that time. I 
was no sailor. I had indeed strong sympathies with the sea and 
the calling of the sea; but when it came to such a pass as we were 
now in, when it came to difficulties, insolence, and loafing among 
the men, the perils of weather and of a navigation to be practised 
by the clumsiest and most erring of all methods, my ignorance 
only made me fit to look on. I beliéve I appreciated our situa- 
tion even more keenly than Miss Inglefield; for I stood between 
her and the ship and all that the ship meant, whereas between me 
and our position there was nothing, there was nobody’s eyes but 
my own through which I could look at it, and I particularly 
remember feeling, as I stood watching the men, that every grain 
of common-sense, of pure practical judgment that there was in 
me, I should need to make good my heavy marine deficiencies if 
I was to be the instrument, not so much of carrying the ‘Silver 
Sea’ to Pernambuco as of getting Miss Agnes and myself out of 
the mess into which this unfortunate voyage had plunged us. 

Whilst two of the men were upon the jibboom furling the inner 
jib and the others were clewing up the mizzen-topgallant sail, the 
wind died completely out, and I saw the sulky swell go glazing 
off in the wake of the expiring draught till the folds heaved as 
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smooth as oil from one dusky distance into another. The com- 
pressed and swollen bodies of vapour above somehow took a more 
forbidding look from the glassy, leaden-hued rolling waters under 
them. One could just make out innumerable outlines among 
them of cloud upon cloud, one overlooking another, but all dim 
and grim in the slatey tint that seemed to rise up over them from 
the vaporous ring round the sea-line, though in the centre of the 
mass—right over our royal-mastheads it seemed—where the stuff 
hung with a stoop in it, the shade was some degrees lighter, as 
though the clouds there were catching a faintness of light from a 
fairer day beaming leagues out of our sight behind the horizon. 
The rolling of our ship gave a wild look to her stripped yards and 
masts above the crosstrees; they swayed black as ink with a 
forlorn sweeping that made one instinctively listen for some wail- 
ing of wind to come down out of the rigging. The flapping of 
the topsails threw a troubled note on deck, and as they filled out 
and sank in, the white of them against the sky had the spectral 
appearance of surf breaking desolately under a wintry heaven of 
grey. 

When the men had furled the mizzen-topgallant sail they 
were evidently resolved to do no more fora bit. The cook pulled 
out his pipe and threw himself down on the main-hatch with great 
ostentation of fatigue, whilst the steward mopped his brow and 
fanned himself, and Eye lighted a pipe and laid himself at full 
length on his back. Nipper coiled some ropes away over the 
pins, and Grondhal, leaning his arms upon the rail, stared about 
as if studying the weather. 

Presently the understeward came aft and went into the cabin, 
and in a few moments reappeared with a basket of bottles of beer 
and a tumbler or two. The sight of this drink rendered the men 
active enough; they sprang around the German, and were soon 
tossing glass after glass down their throats till the bottles were 
empty. Whilst the Finn was drinking he held up his tumbler to 
win my attention, and then sang out, ‘ Vill you hov some, Mishter 
Aubyn?’ I called back that it was too soon after breakfast for 
me to drink beer; but I took care to thank him, as though 
gratified by his honouring me with his notice. And here let me 
say that, though as man to man I should not have stood in the 
least fear of this hulking foreigner, yet as I could plainly see that 
he had obtained an ascendency over the others, even over Nipper 
for all I knew, and as I suspected him to be able to tell more 
about Pipes’ disappearance than he would be at all willing to own, 
and as that suspicion made me fully believe him capable of any 
mean, devilish, murderous trick, 1 conceived it was my policy, 
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both for Miss Agnes’ and my own sake, to remain on good terms 
with him till we reached port, greatly as my sense of self-respect 
suffered from every civil word I gave the fellow. I say this, 
because I do not want you to believe that I was afraid of this man 
individually, nor that, if I had been officer of a ship and he one 
of my watch, I should have scrupled to show him the ropes with 
my fist or any more home-going weapon had the need arisen. 

Nipper took but one glass of ale; the others drank it, turn 
and turn about, till all the bottles had been pitched overboard. 
They made out about three glasses a-piece, not enough to muddle 
them on top of the hearty breakfast they had eaten, though it 
increased their laziness, for they all lay down as if with the inten- 
tion of going to sleep. There was no steering needed now; the 
ship had lost way and was slewing to starboard with the swell; so 
to save myself the fatigue of holding the wheel, I secured it with 
the end of a rope over a spoke, and lighting a cigar sat myself 
down on the grating close to the helm ready for what might come. 
I should have been better pleased to see the ship under lower- 
topsails, for in that trim she would have been like a half-naked 
pugilist, ready for the wildest encounter; but thanks to the 
admirable invention of the double topsail yards, we were even now 
snug enough to be under safe canvas for almost any extremity; 
for should the gale come on suddenly, there was nothing to do 
but to let go the upper topsail halliards, and the vessel would then 
practically be under close-reefed topsails, whilst the main-top- 
gallantsail might be left to blow away. These thoughts relieved 
my anxiety as I sat looking along the heaving and swaying decks 
and at the recumbent figures of the men, who lay near one another 
in various postures all very quiet, and some of them still awake, 
as I knew by the tobacco smoke issuing from their lips, with 
Nipper among them, who’d sometimes prop himself up on his 
elbows to take a look aft at me, and then a glance aloft at the 
topsails and the sky past them. I was pretty sure by his manner 
that had the wheel needed holding he would have relieved me at 
it, and I also thought it likely enough that if he acted as the 
others did, it was rather with the wish to keep up the shipmate 
feeling between him and them—without which freemason-like 
sentiment a man is a despised, neglected, and unhappy wretch 
aboard a ship—than because he thought them right in their free 
and easy theories. 

All at once the cook got right up, and drying his face, 
emptied his pipe and came to one of the hencoops. He stooped 
down and began to dodge about among the fowls in it, and after 
a good deal of cursing and groping, hauled out three birds. The 
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cries they raised as he carried them forward startled the men, who 
jumped up to see what was happening; at the same moment a 
glare of lightning, as vivid and as startling in its suddenness and 
power as if the contents of a gunpowder factory had exploded over 
the ship, flashed up the huge shapes of the motionless clouds 
to the zenith, and for a breathless moment the whole fabric 
of the vessel and the swelling and rolling surface of the sea 
were steeped in a strong violet blaze that drowned the dusky 
daylight and then left it the gloomier for the illumination 
Thunder followed after a short interval in a leaping of sounds that 
might have passed for successive shots from a dozen great guns 
discharged from the heart of as many precipices in a mountainous 
range. The last explosion died out in a moan along the brows of 
the swells, and the painful silence which the ear found in the 
atmosphere and upon the sea was scarcely broken by the beating 
of the canvas and the straining sounds of rigging tautened by the 
weight of sloping masts. 

A few drops of rain fell large enough to spot the decks with 
dark circles as big as five-shilling bits. The thunder made the 
men restless, particularly the German understeward, who stood 
up and came round to the port side of the mainmast as though he 
would put the shelter of that spar betwixt him and the next flash 
of lightning. Grondhal, stepping back to the bulwarks and shading 
his eyes as he looked aloft, cried out, ‘I shay, my lats, shall ve 
furl der torgallan’s’l before it cooms ?’ 

Nipper answered ‘ Ay; better now than when it’s up to a man’s 
waist in the lee scuppers.’ 

On this they let go the halliards, seized hold of the clewlines, 
and then Grondhal and Nipper went aloft to stow the sail, after 
telling the others to let go the upper mizzen topsail halliards. 

I was not so apprehensive now of a sudden outfly of wind as I 
had been. I thought perhaps that, after all, the fall of the glass 
and the massing together of the clouds might betoken nothing 
more than a heavy tropical thunderstorm. At all events, if wind 
was coming, there was no sign as yet of its approach in any lifting 
or thinning or scattering of the evil-looking darkness around the 
sea-line, peer where I would. 

I told Eye to see to the helm whilst I ran below for an oil- 
skin coat. Miss Agnes was seated at the table upon which were 
the breakfast things untouched, though the understeward had 
been in the cabin since we finished the meal, and her posture 
suggested uncertainty and alarm. She ran up to me and ex- 
claimed, ‘I do not like to go on deck for fear of being in the way, 
as I hear the men at work; but it is very lonely down here, and I 
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can’t tell you how dreadful the feeling of loneliness was made by 
that flash of lightning just now. It filled the whole cabin. It 
seemed as if the ship was on fire.’ 

‘And yet,’ I exclaimed, ‘it will not do for you to come on 
deck. Some drops fell awhile since pretty nearly as big as hen’s 
eggs—an earnest of what’s coming. Hark to that now!’ I cried 
as all on a sudden down plumped a tremendous fall of water from 
the clouds, ploughing along the decks with a roar that might 
very well have passed for another peal of thunder. I jumped on 
to the table to close the after skylight, through which the rain 
was pouring in a drenching stream, and such was the weight of 
the wet that I saw the spray of it rising in a white cloud for all 
the world like steam oozing up through the decks as smoke does 
from a dunghill. Another near flash of lightning blazed in a 
blue dazzle around the cabin, and then came a crash of thunder 
that set the breakfast things rattling on the table as though we 
were in shoal water and a convulsion of the earth had happened 
just under our keel, The explosion seemed to strike the atmo- 
sphere a shattering blow, the rain instantly ceased, and when the 
thunder had growled itself out one heard nothing but the sluicing 
of water through the scupper holes, and the cascading of it on to 
the deck from the tops and yards on which the sails were furled, 
and wherever else it could collect. 

This put an end to Miss Agnes’ wish to leave the cabin. I 
advised her to take a book and occupy her mind, and I said 
hurriedly a few things which I thought would comfort her ; I then 
ran to get my waterproofs and hastened on deck, fearful that the 
men would think me afraid of the storm and skulking below away 
from it if I delayed my return. I found all hands but the German 
understeward on the upper mizzen topsail-yard; he was holding 
the wheel and said he had stopped on deck to do that. I answered, 
‘You can jump aloft now; I'll see to the helm,’ 

‘Oh,’ he exclaimed with an ashen face and a terrified glance at 
the sky, ‘dey von’t vant me now;’ and so saying he sneaked off 
forwards and I lost sight of him. 

The lightning appeared to have welded the clouds all together; 
I couldn’t distinguish the faintest outline or break. The dome 
was just a concavity of lead, here and there made hideous and 
malignant by a sulphur-coloured, feathery bit of vapour, which 
came out sickly and leprous-like upon the storm-charged, sullen, 
stagnant ground. The atmosphere was so dim with the dusk in 
it that the normal horizon could scarcely be seen, and the swells 
in the oppressive light looked twice as big as they were as they 
came slowly heaving along as though struggling to resist the 
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impulse that kept them rolling. Sailors may say what they like, 
but for my part I can’t conceive of many situations at sea capable 
of putting unpleasanter sensations into a man than the being 
becalmed in a ship in the middle of the ocean under a ponderous 

thunder-cloud that covers the sky and flings a twilight gloom 

upon the deep. You feel like a mark to be shot at, and the only 

one for hundreds of miles perhaps, and you never can tell when 

the next flash comes what will be the effect of it, not only upon 

the ship, but upon the eyes, limbs, or lives of the men at work 

aloft or about the decks. Strangely enough, however, there was 

no more lightning. The men came down from the mizzen top- 

sail-yard and went forward to furl the upper foretopsail. They 

were no doubt alarmed by the appearance of the sky, otherwise I 

question if they would have troubled themselves to such an extent 
on their own responsibility. The Finn paused to call out, ‘I shay, 
Mishter Aubyn, ven’s the vind acoomin’?’ I answered, ‘ We shall 
have it; you are wise to snug her down; she is very nearly ready 
for the worst now.’ Yet there was no more lightning, though it 
was startling to look up and observe the overcharged heart of the 
massive shroud of vapour; it was wonderful, I say, to find it 
withholding its fierce fires and keeping silent the deafening peals 
of thunder which one felt must inevitably attend the rending and 
the throes of the sooty, hellish accumulation of electrical stuff. 

By the time the men had rolled up the upper foretopsail they 
had probably got to think less ill of the appearance of the weather, 
no doubt because the lightning had ceased and there was no sign 
of wind anywhere around. They came down on deck, and instead 
of going to work with the upper main topsail, they filled their 
pipes and looked about them for dry lounging spots for a smoke, 
whilst the cook entered the galley to prepare a good dinner for 
them, and the German understeward came aft for more bottles of 
beer. It does not take very much beer to make men drunk, and 
I did not at all like to see a second basket of bottles going 
forward. Still I felt that I had noright to complain as yet. The 
men had the run of the ship, they were masters of her, there was 
no one to stop them from doing what they pleased, and yet so far 
they had not entered the cabin, they had voluntarily attended to 
the safety of the vessel; and if they had begun to help themselves 
to what was good in the way of eating and drinking on board, 
they had not gone gluttonously and madly to work, as many might 
have done on being tempted by the profusion our stores offered. 
Hence I was determined not to allow myself to be alarmed by any 
behaviour of theirs this side of excess, though for all that it 
created anything but agreeable feelings in one’s mind, I can 
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assure you, to watch the fellows flourishing the black bottles at 
their lips with red and sweating faces, and then glance up at the 
blind and dusky sky stooping its thunder-laden darkness to our 
mastheads as though it would crush us, and at our stormy-looking, 
naked spars sullenly waving upon the swell as though the whole 
fabric knew its helplessness and was awaiting whatever was to come 
with sulky, contemptuous indifference. 

I waited patiently until they had fully refreshed themselves 
with tobacco and ale, and then called to know if they meant to 
furl the upper maintopsail. Grondhal, who regularly converted 
himself into spokesman for the rest, answered by asking me if I did 
not think the ship snug enough ? 

‘You know more about it than I,’ I replied ; ‘ if you think the 
ship fit to meet whatever may come, I am satisfied.’ 

‘ Who’s to know, when all’s said and done, whether more’s to 
happen than the thunder and lightning we’ve already had?’ cried 
Eye. 

I shrugged my shoulders and said, ‘It may be as you say. This 
stuff may pass and leave fine weather behind it. I have been 
guided by the glass and the appearance of the sky, men.’ 

‘Don’t let there be no mistake about yonder muck sinnifying 
nothen,’ sung out Nipper with a sweep of the hand. ‘ Something’s 
bound to come, so stand by, says I.’ 

‘Vell, let it coom, und vhen it cooms it'll be time to do vot’s 
proper. Ve’ve had a pellyfull of furlin’, und dom’d if I vants more 
joost now,’ growled the Finn in a voice perfectly audible to me, 
though I was near the wheel and he was close to the main hatch. 

This speech was evidently to the taste of all of them but 
Nipper, who filled and lighted another pipe without any of the 
grins and nods and exclamations with which the others greeted 
the Finn’s views. I now called out to one of them to relieve me 
at the wheel. It proved to be Eye’s ‘trick,’ and after a little, and 
with a great air of reluctance, he stepped aft and seated himself 
on the grating over the tiller, muttering something about not 
being able to see the good of tending the helm inacalm. All 
this while I had been expecting the ponderous and malignant-look- 
ing stretch of vapour overhead to burst into a furious storm; but 
more than half an hour had passed since the second stroke of 
lightning had flashed upon us, and this had not been followed by 
the least gleam nor faintest, most distant hum of thunder, so that 
I really did not know what to think when I looked up and saw the 
dense, oppressive, dusky shadow that overspread the sky hanging 
there breathless, motionless, and stagnant, and watched the dark 
swells lifting their dim and leaden heads upon an horizon without 
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a flaw in the gloom around it to denote the struggle of even the 
least draught of air for a passage. We were, however, all but in 
storm-trim, and nothing more could be done, or at least was 
seriously worth doing, for the present ; so I thought I’d bring Miss 
Inglefield on deck; but first I went to the galley to make sure 
that the cook was not forgetting the cabin dinner in his anxiety 
to attend to his own and the men’s. 

The cook was hot, irritable, and a trifle the worse for the beer 
he had swallowed. When I told him not to forget our dinner aft 
he began to talk to himself in a grumbling, hoarse, half-savage 
voice, asking with many oaths who he was that he should be ex- 
pected to pull ropes, furl sails, and cook dinners for people who 
ought to be larnt when they went to sea and got muckin’ about in 
the sitivation we then was in, that they was no better than any- 
body else, and perhaps not so good. The steward stood leaning in 
the corner listening and grinning to himself, and the German 
thrust his ear in at the door to catch what was going on. I said 
in a quiet, determined voice, ‘The lady and I will dine at two. 
A roast fowl or a piece of boiled beef will do. I shall expect 
you to see to it, steward, and I will also thank you to send that 
assistant of yours there to remove the breakfast things from the 
cabin table.’ 

So saying, I walked away, feeling, nevertheless, more worried 
than I can express; for though I could not call this insolence 
mutiny, since the men could not mutiny against one who held no 
position of command over them, yet practically this piece of 
behaviour came to that as marking their feeling that they con- 
sidered me in the way, and that I had no right to expect them to 
obey me or serve me, whereas I was still a passenger and had a 
lawful claim upon the services of the cook and stewards, if not 
upon those of the others. I remember as I walked aft to the com- 
panion glancing at the smooth and breathless folds of the heaving 
waters and bitterly, indeed angrily, lamenting this calm that was 
delaying our progress to Pernambuco, and Miss Agnes’ and my 
escape from our disagreeable and dangerous companions. I felt 
that the longer we lingered upon the high seas the greater our peril 
would become ; because it was impossible to guess what thoughts 
might be bred in the minds of the men, when, growing used to 
the new situation, they should begin to cast their eyes around 
them, and consider that they were virtually masters of a fine ship, 
with a cabin pretty richly stocked with passengers’ property and a 
Jazarette full of drink and provisions. 
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Cuarrer XL. 


THE GALE BURSTS UPON US. 


I xinGerED below for some time with Miss Inglefield. The 
German cleared away the breakfast things with a sulky face, but 
smartly, and then returned on deck with a couple of bottles under 
his camlet jacket. The cabin was extremely gloomy and very hot 
owing to the skylights being closed, but there was so little to 
choose between it and the damp decks and the scowling, dangerous 
sky lowering close to the trucks, that, as I have said, I found myself 
in no hurry to quit the cabin. There was a stormy swing in the 
swell as felt down here that one did not notice on deck. The 
becalmed ship had fallen into the trough of it, and I don’t 
remember any unpleasanter sensation all that voyage than the 
sickly, lifeless, monotonous rising and falling of the fabric with 
its interminable accompaniment of creaks and groans and strain- 
ings. What the girl and I talked about I’m sure I don’t remem- 
ber. It was all about our situation, I dare say, and how we 
should make our way home from Pernambuco, and the like; but 
not a word about papa and mamma, whilst on my side I took care 
to say only such things to her as were likely to raise her spirits ; 
and, indeed, had I been utterly hopeless and despondent, I could 
not have helped doing thut. 

It’s difficult to discover why I should have thought her so 
pretty and gentle and winning now, when in earlier times I should 
have been satisfied to pass her by as what is called a ‘nice’ girl 
and that’s all. Maybe the presence of the stately Margaret 
Edwards was one reason. But causes of this sort of thing are of 
no great consequence. It’s enough that the singular and dangerous 
position we were in was hour by hour bringing this girl closer to 
me. Nothing passed between us to mark that either of us was 
conscious of this intellectual approach—indeed we had something 
else to think of—yet, speaking for myself, the growing emotion 
had a direct influence by making me anxious about her, and eager 
to preserve her from alarm, and resolute to carry her in safety 
through our difficulties, and all this in a form that could not 
possibly have been so emphatic had she been a girl thrown by 
pure accident under my protection and without other claims upon 
me than those of her sex and her helplessness. 

The aneroid showed no further fall, though the hand stood 
low enough to indicate that something formidable was to be 
expected. Yet I was already sick to death of waiting for it; and 
such was the disgust and weariness excited in me by the calm and 
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the brain-thickening rolling and pendulum-like swinging of the 
vessel, that I would then and there have gladly exchanged it for 
the hardest tempest that could~ blow—ay, and I don’t believe 
that I would have bothered to stipulate for the quarter whence 
it should come. I looked at my watch: it was twelve o’clock. I 
told Miss Inglefield that before we went on deck I would 
endeavour to find out the position of the ship by dead-reckoning, 
and, fetching the slate out of the companion, I went into Pipes’ 
cabin, followed by her, and opened the chart and began the 
calculation. There was very little to calculate; whilst we had 
been moving it had all been plain sailing, and there was nothing 
to do but to measure the distance we had: made and mark it down. 
There had been no leeway to bother me, nor winds heading us 
points off our course. Miss Inglefield, peering close with her blue 
eyes at the chart, wanted to know how I did it. 

‘Why,’ said I, ‘it’s a clumsy though useful method called 
dead-reckoning, and sailors fall back upon it when they can’t see 
the sun or moon or stars, though J am driven to it because, even 
if the sun were to shine all night, I could make nothing of him 
with a sextant. Well, dead-reckoning is this: suppose you start 
at noon; every two hours you heave the log and find out how fast 
you are going; you enter this on a slate or in a book along with 
the course or courses steered during those two hours; by this 
means you ascertain how far you have sailed and in what 
direction. For instance, at twelve, say, you were heading N.E., 
sailing six knots; at three the wind headed the ship and she was 
E.N.E., and sailing three and a half knots; therefore upon the 
chart you mark a line equal to eighteen knots and pointing to the 
N.E., and continue the line by another mark pointing E.N.E. and 
going as far as she sailed on that course. Thus you calculate till 
you bring the ship to the place she was at when the log was last 
hove, and the course she was then sailing entered.’ 

She easily understood me. 

‘Then there is leeway,’ said I, liking to talk to her about 
these things, for they interested her and took her mind off our 
troubles, whilst I found a real enjoyment in having her eyes on 
mine and in watching her face. 

‘ What is leeway ?’ she asked. 

‘Something you must allow for in dead-reckoning,’ said I, 
‘when it happens. Ifa ship’s yards are braced sharp up she has a 
double motion—one direct progress through the water, the other 
a sideways movement owing to the pressure of the wind. This 
sideways movement is called leeway, and must be allowed for, 
because, you see, though a ship appears to be sailing along 
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a straight line, she is in reality drifting off at an angle with the 
spot she aims for.’ 

This she also promptly understood. 

‘Phew!’ I exclaimed, ‘it is oppressively hot. I think we 
might go on deck, do you know ? and it’s time also perhaps to see 
what the men are about.’ 

A ship’s companion looks aft, and usually the first things you 
see when you mount it is the wheel; consequently the object that 
immediately caught my eye in emerging from the cabin was the 
figure of Eye lying at full length betwixt the wheel and the 
binnacle. His posture might have made him pass for a dead 
man, and it was that which led me to instantly conclude he was 
drunk. He lay on his back with his cap off, his mouth open, and 
his hands all abroad, and being a red-haired, ugly young fellow 
with white eyelashes and very grimy, the picture he presented was 
an extremely unpleasant one. 

I turned to look for the others, but the only person I could see 
was Nipper, who sat up asleep with his back against the end of 
the port foremost hencoop, a jetty-black clay pipe, broken, at his 
side, and his head on his breast. I was pretty sure that he was 
not drunk, though the heat backing the beer he had swallowed 
might have caused him to drop off, and I was about to call him 
when I suddenly saw the wind coming. There was no great 
weight in it; I knew that by the want of white water and the 
comparative slowness with which the fore-line of its black shadow 
sank and rose in chase of the swells. Yet here was the wind at 
last, and what was behind it was only to be guessed ; for instead 
of the darkness in the quarter whence it was coming opening and 
lightening and breaking up as I had expected, it gathered on a 
sudden such a deep and angry tinge that I believe any landsman 
fresh to the sight would have found it almost terrifying at the 
moment, owing to the startling clearness with which it hove up 
the menacing outlines of the swell, and to the grim and stormy 
shadow which the passage of the wind put upon the water 
under it. 

I called to Eye, but he did not move, and as he was in the 
road I rolled him some distance away with my foot and seized the 
wheel, at the same time pointing to Nipper and asking Miss 
Inglefield to step over and wake him up. Luckily the ship lay 
in such a position that the breeze would catch her a point or so 
abaft the beam. I put the helm up, and whilst Nipper, under 
Miss Agnes’ mild shaking of his shoulder—never before had a 
sailor man been roused by a softer hand—was staggering to his 
feet, the wind came breezing down upon us with a sullen tempest- 
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echoing moan as it swept over the rail, and the ‘ Silver Sea’ was 
paying off with heel enough, despite the lightness of the outfly 
and the smallness of her canvas, to make me thankful to heaven 
that we were as safe as a well-snugged ship can render the people 
aboard her. 

‘Are you wide awake, Nipper?’ I sung out to him as he ap- 
proached me, wishing to make sure of his condition. 

‘ Certainly I am, sir,’ he answered, with a stare of surprise at 
Eye. ‘And Id ha’ been wide awake all through if I'd known 
that that sort of thing was'to happen,’ pointing to the figure of 
the ordinary seaman. And he was then proceeding to explain that 
the beer he had drunk had made him a bit heavy, and that as he 
had found himself nodding and nodding like a billy goat in a 
cabbage garden, he thought he'd indulge—when I cut him short 
by saying : 

‘You see how it is, Nipper. Here’s the wind, and it’ll be 
freshening every minute if I’m not mistaken. The yards want 
trimming. Better rouse the others out that we may bring the 
ship to her course. Every league we can make good towards 
Pernambuco is a gain not to be despised by men in our quandary.’ 

‘ Right you are, sir,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ though what kind o ’trim- 
ming the others are capable of, judging by that there sample,’ in- 
dicating Eye with his chin, as a negro points, ‘cuss me if I can 
imagine.’ 

He went forward whilst I brought the ship as close to her 
course as the posture of her yards would permit. She felt and 
obeyed the impulse of the wind almost instantly ; and one found a 
sort of glad buoyancy in her, that was more like the instinctive 
leaping of the spirit of a live thing liberated, than the mechanical 
movement of an inanimate fabric, as she swung her shapely clipper 
length over the swells and swept her gleaming topsails through 
the gloom with the coquetry of a beauty tossing the white plumes 
in her head-dress as she steps forth for the dance. But this was 
not an image to carry long in one’s mind; ’twas too summer-like 
and gay for the evil, menacing sky that gloomed away from over- 
head into the dim and writhing distances on all sides. If there 
was to be a dance, I reckoned there would be much less of state- 
liness in it than of wild, dishevelled, torn and hellish galloping, 
with the thundering of a tempest and the crashing of maddened 
seas for music. This was my fear, at least. Of course I brought 
a pair of inexperienced eyes to bear; but I confess I could not 
imagine that there was ever a picture of sea and sky fuller of dark 
and dangerous threats than what I beheld when I looked over the 
rail at the voluminous coil of the almost livid swells carrying the 
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darkness of the storm-shroud overhead in their brows as they ran, 
and now creased and wrinkled, with streaks of white upon the 
slants, by the wind whose first moans had even by this time risen 
into a thin whistling as though there was a boatswain perched on 
each royal yard practising the calls upon his pipe up there. 

I had watched Nipper enter the galley, and then lost sight of 
him. In a few minutes he came aft, followed by the steward, who 
walked very shakily and had a stupid expression on his face. 
Nipper said to me, ‘The cook’s in a drunken sleep on the galley 
floor ; the German’s likewise in a drunken sleep using of the cook’s 
body as a bolster; there’s also the Finn, snortin’ and not to be 
awoke, forwards of the longboat. It’s the German’s doin’. He 
took two bottles of brandy to ’em, and they’ve swilled it down as 
seafarin’ men with swinish characters will. Here, stoo’ard, len’s a 
hand with these here braces ;’ and by dint of shoving the ropes into 
the muddled steward’s hands, and elbowing him and pushing him 
about, he got enough help out of the fellow to enable him to give 
the yards the small trim they wanted. No sooner was this done 
than the steward lay down on the main hatch and fell asleep; 
whilst Nipper went here and there coiling the ropes over the pins, 
seeing the lower topsail sheets all clear, the upper main topsail 
halliards ready for running, and so forth, with many a lingering 
glance between whiles at the weather. 

All this time Miss Agnes was standing at my elbow, keeping 
me between her and the prostrate figure of the ordinary seaman, 
whom she would often glance askant at with an extraordinary ex- 
pression of fear and aversion. 

‘Nipper seems to be the only good man of the six, Mr. Aubyp,’ 
she said. 

‘Yes,’ I replied. ‘He improves as we go along. I believe he 
is to be trusted. Pity I found him asleep. Though, after all, he 
knew Eye was at the wheel, there was nothing to do; and if he 
swallowed ale enough to make him drowsy, one must remember the 
temptation—the heat, the work of furling, and possibly his deter- 
mination not to seem different from the rest, lest they should turn 
upon him.’ 

‘He was not intoxicated,’ said she. ‘He soon awoke. Oh, 
Mr. Aubyn, is it not possible to lock up the beer and spirits from 
the men—even to throw the horrid stuff into the sea? What is to 
become of us if the men keep on drinking themselves into such a 
condition as that?’ said she, pointing to Eye. 

I said, ‘The men are practically masters of the ship. We must 
look that fact in the face. I can perfectly imagine what would 
be the result of my locking away the drink—even if it could be 
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locked away. And as to letting the casks run and throwing the 
bottles overboard ’ [laughed and checked myself as I was about 
to add that they might throw me after the bottles. There would 
have been no harm in speaking such things if there had not been 
enough of possibility in them to make them desperately terrifying 
to her. 

Nipper came our way again and was going to say something 
to me, when, marching up to Eye, he exclaimed, ‘Sol ’ud never 
thank me for lettin’ him make such a specterkul of hisself afore 
you and the lady ;’ and catching up the man’s feet, he dragged 
him forward along the deck as though indeed he had got hold 
of a sack of potatoes, causing the fellow’s shirt to rub out over 
his head, whilst that went bump bump over the planks, till with 
a strong heave-up of his arms, he rolled him head over heels 
out of sight, somewhere betwixt the galley and the foremast. The 
creature must have been drunk indeed to have remained insensible 
to such man-handling as this. 

But a thing now happened to give matters a downright 
serious look. ‘The wind had been freshening fast, whitening 
the brows and sides of the swells with its swift shooting, 
and flashing through the rigging and into the topsails with 
a sound that was rapidly taking the humming notes one hears in 
the first of a gale. The ship had good strong way upon her, 
and crushed a mass of foam out of every hollow that she plunged 
into, whilst her keen stem eat its path along the acclivities 
with as quiet a seething and shearing as ever attended the sliding 
of a steamer’s iron cutwater. On a sudden, away out in the 
north-east, I noticed a faint kind of brightening in the murkiness 
there. I was staring at it with my head on my shoulder, for it 
was on our starboard quarter—a trifle forward of that perhaps— 
when a flash of lightning, green as grass, seemed to chop clean 
down upon us from right overhead: decks, rigging, and yards 
looked to be one mass of dazzling emerald sparkles, and I thought 
we were on fire. There was scarce more than the interval of a 
breath between the stroke and the thunder-shock ; it was just 
a solid crash without echo, as though a bolt had split the floor of 
the sky. Instantly followed a lull in the wind, and the topsails 
came into the masts with a shivering flap of their cloths against 
the spars as the ship, still foaming under her bows, swept up the 
swell that underran her. 

Suddenly Nipper came rushing along shrieking out, ‘ Starboard 
your helm, Mr. Aubyn! starboard your helm, sir!’ Half blinded 
and half dazed by the lightning, I did as he bade me, feeling sure 
he was rightly directing me, though I could not guess his reason ; 
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and even while the ship was paying off—boom! down came a 
whole gale of wind out of the north-east—out of the very quarter 
in which I had noticed the faint brightness. It struck us at the 
moment the ship was dead before it, and it came with such 
prodigious violence that it literally pinned me against the spokes 
I was grasping, whilst God knows where it would have swept 
Miss Inglefield to if it hadn’t been for Nipper springing upon her 
and literally tumbling down with her under the shelter of the 
grating, where he lay howling to me to steady the helm. 

The wind was full of rain and spume and drift; the stuff 
drove past us in clouds; it was impossible to face it for a second ; 
but one knew by the leeward aspect of the sea that the horizon 
had closed in round us and that we were maniacally driving 
through a smother as dense as ever hid the city of London on 
a November day. I bawled to Nipper to hand the lady below, to 
get her out of the wet, to do that before anything else, and then 
return tome. He managed it; but I give you my word before 
he could contrive her retreat from the deck, he had to grasp the 
mainbrace and put his arm round her waist, and so stagger forward 
with her till she was in the companion; and even when her feet 
were upon the steps, he had to hold on to her till he could close 
the companion to prevent her from being blown down the ladder. 

He returned to me, hauling himself aft, and asked me if he 
should take the wheel. 

‘I believe I can manage alone,’ said I, ‘until the sea gets up. 
I'd rather you should go among the men and endeavour to rouse 
them out of their drunken sleep.’ 

‘The wet’ll be doing that for such of ’em as aren’t under 
shelter,’ he answered with a glance at his streaming clothes; ‘ but 
I'll help too.’ 

‘Before you go tell me what you think we should do, I 
shouted. ‘Shall we get all the good we can out of this gale and 
continue running till we can run no longer? We can keep the 
wind quartering us with a true course for Pernambuco whilst it 
holds as it is.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Heaving a ship to’s risky work at the 
best,’ he said, ‘and I’m for doin’ it before the sea gets up; for 
even if it don’t mean to come harder than it now is, I reckon the 
water’ll be like rows of clifts afore another hour’s passed.’ 

‘No doubt you are right,’ said I; ‘so for heaven’s sake, 
Nipper, endeavour to get help and heave the ship to whilst we 
safely can.’ 

As he was making his way towards the galley the Finn came 
out from behind it. He lurched over to the bulwarks and 
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steadied himself by grasping a belaying pin. He was apparently 
greatly astonished, and tried several times to look aft, but the 
screaming volume of wind flinging its storm of wet and spray 
into his eyes was too much for him. There he clung for a bit, 
combing the wet off his face with his fingers, whilst his saturated 
clothes, clinging to him like sticking-plaister, defined the massive 
and muscular proportions of the man almost as clearly as if he 
had been stripped. Very soon the cook came rolling out of the 
galley as if thrust from behind, and I then saw Nipper tumble the 
drunken form of the German understeward through the door. 
Suddenly the steward, who had been asleep on the main hatchway, 
sat up; it took him some moments to understand that there was 
a gale of wind blowing and that he was soaked to the skin; 
he then staggered to his feet, but being very unsteady, the 
violence of the wind instantly knocked him down. This went 
a long way towards sobering him; he got on his knees and hands, 
and seeing the others abreast of the galley, he crawled to the 
side, and by the help of the ropes and pins there he clawed his 
way along tothem. I knew that this exposure to the wet would 
soon sober the fellows. All now were in sight but Eye, though he 
was not allowed to lie long in peace, for after Grondhal and 
Nipper had talked a few moments, the Finn went behind the 
galley and re-appeared dragging the ordinary seaman after him, 
and then, hoisting the fellow on to his legs, which curved and 
swayed under him like whalebone, he faced him aft, and whilst 
the gale and the wet flashed splitting upon the intoxicated 
creature, the Finn proceeded to shake him so furiously that it 
was wonderful his head didn’t tumble off his shoulders. Mean- 
while Nipper endeavoured to restore the German to his senses by 
rolling him to and fro, over and over again, with his foot as he 
would a cask. I was too far off to see the expression on Nipper’s 
face; but I was pretty sure, from the reckless and rather vindictive 
jerking of his legs, that in his efforts to awaken the man he was 
influenced by other considerations than merely the wish to obtain 
all available help to heave the ship to. 

However, it was more than twenty minutes before they were all 
in condition to ‘turn to,’ as going to work is called at sea; and 
they then came aft to clew up the mizzen topsail, though only 
four of them went aloft, for the cook had scarcely scrambled into 
the rigging when, pausing and looking aloft, he shook his head 
violently and dropped on to the deck; whilst as to the German, 
one could see him pretending that he was still too drunk to be of 
use, though it was plain by the alarm that the roaring of the gale 
excited in the skulking, cowardly creature, that he had regained a 
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deal of his intelligence, and was using it as God intended he 
should. After this I hardly know how the men managed, for my 
utmost attention was engrossed by the steering of the ship. The 
gale was on one quarter and the swell was on the other. Already 
the surges had risen as if by magic, and were racing heavily and 
swiftly out of the north-east, and by meeting the swell at an angle 
they raised a singular and savage sea, so full of spray owing to the 
colliding of the liquid heights, that the ship seemed to be sweep- 
ing through a low snow storm, which in some of the wilder meet- 
ings of the billows would be hurled in clouds along the decks and 
nearly hide the vessel. The dense shadow of vapour overhead was 
broken up, and, like the ocean, was heaving and rushing in grey 
and sooty outlines into the south-west. Here and there were 
breaks of light in it; but they sped and shifted and vanished as 
though they were themselves clouds, and for the hue and character 
of these faintnesses, why, they looked more like the reflection of 
some gigantic lantern swung by the storm, and touching the flying 
floor of the skies with the lustre of its flickering and starting 
flame, than the sifting through of the white daylight behind. 

I had all my work to do to keep the ship before it. It wasa 
sweating spell of grinding at the wheel with set teeth, and I often 
wonder how I managed to muster up seamanship enough for that 
job, since the handling of a ship in the situation of the ‘Silver 
Sea ’—and a light ship, too—provides a man with about as 
ticklish a bit of work as the helm can offer. I grew bitterly im- 
patient for the men to make an end with their work aloft; for 
though the gale, charged with squalls of rain which seemed to 
pierce the skin like small shot, prevented me from looking astern, 
I knew well, by the pitching of the ship, that already a mountain- 
ous sea was chasing us, and that if we were not quick in bringing 
the vessel head to it we might get our decks swept. It was the 
pitching, I say, that made me fear this, as I believe any sailor 
would who had stood right aft at the wheel as I did, and watched 
the descent of her bows till the head-rails lay like the rim of a 
floating saucer upon the slant of the huge surge that ran up with 
the bowsprit, and who then felt the squattering of the ship’s 
counter on it till the water seemed to be boiling, and flashing, and 
seething level with the taffrail; and now it was you guessed that 
if the gale and wet would only permit you to turn and look, you’d 
see a cliff of water behind you in full pursuit, a mountainous fold 
that would make you feel no buoyant soaring of the ship could 
stop it from coiling its roaring head over her stern and pouring its 
green and glittering tons of crushing and rending dead-weight 
along her decks. Ido not wonder that shipmasters will some- 
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times tell men at the helm of a ship running before a storm not 
to look behind them. Nothing unnerves a man at the wheel more 
than the sight of immense seas in terrific chase of the vessel he is 
steering. 

I was intent upon my work, watching the ship till my eyes 
reeled in my head, in order to ‘meet her’ sharply as she wildly 
swung now to port, now to starboard, when a furious squall came 
down in a long fierce scream that rang through the thunder of the 
gale with an edge in it and an effect I am powerless to describe ; 
it made the storm of wind we were racing before horrible with its 
amazing, almost human, yelling; and it turned the sea into wool 
with its fury whilst it swept a mass of rain over sky and ocean 
that was a perfect sheet of water just rent in a few places by the 
fury of the cyclonic power that was driving it. Our decks were 
full of wet in a breath: had we shipped a green sea we couldn’t 
have been more completely flooded; as the ship’s bows shot up in 
the air on the foaming curl of a great billow, the water came 
splashing and thundering aft till I feared it would sweep me off 
my legs; and then, as my end of the vessel lifted, away it went 
roaring forward, hissing and foaming round the companion and 
skylights, and flashing in lumps of white to the height of the 
bulwarks, where the wind carried it off in smoke. A yellow gleam 
of lightning sparkled across the blown and hurling flood in the 
air, though if thunder followed no echo penetrated through the 
dreadful and hellish crying and yelling and shrieking of that 
moment; yet there happened then what might well have served 
for a thunder shock; for the lightning had hardly flashed when 
there was a loud report on high, as though a piece of ordnance of 
heavy calibre had been fired up in the maintop; and looking 
aloft and peering with all my might, I just managed, through the 
flying and revolving bodies and clouds of wet and spray, to see 
that the shackle or seizing of the port upper maintopsail clew had 
parted from the yard, and that the sail was already in rags thrashing 
the wind with a furious rattling sound from the jack-stay. 

A thing of this kind happening made matters seem serious all 
on a sudden, though there was little to notice in it taking it as an 
accident. I could now see that the men had furled the foretopsail 
and were collected about the weather main rigging, apparently 
having been about to let go the upper topsail halliards. Nipper 
waved his hand to me with a gesture to signify that the loss of 
the sail meant nothing, and then all of them went forward and 
hauled down the fore-topmast staysail, so that the ship now 
showed no other canvas than the lower maintopsail. This was all 
right for heaving her to under, but it rendered running fearfully 
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hazardous, for you must keep your ship sailing fast if you don't 
want the heavy, following seas of the storm you are running before 
to overtake and smother you. Mighty glad was I when at last the 
men came aft to brace up the maintopsail yard. I made Nipper 
and the Finn take the wheel to bring her to, as I was so exhausted 
and unnerved by my laborious and trying spell at the helm that I 
considered myself unfit for a piece of work that demanded coolness 
and judgment; and laying hold of the ropes I pulled with the 
others, heartening them by my cries to haul with a will; and after 
a little we got the ship to the wind, with her maintopsail full and 
fore and mizzen yards aback, though not without so much terrific 
plunging and heeling as to induce me three or four times to 
believe that the vessel was capsizing. 

The sea, as I have said, had risen in a wonderfully short time. 
It seemed as though the swell had given the tempest a hold at 
once upon the water. I almost hoped from the suddenness of the 
whole thing that it would be short-lived, for we were in paral- 
lels not often visited by gales of wind, how often soever the bellow- 
ing of the electric storm might roll its echoes of thunder through 
the tropical ocean-stillness. But it was impossible to look to lee- 
ward or astern—to windward you could not turn your face—with- 
out a positive feeling of consternation at the mad, chaotic speeding 
of the brown dark sky; at the mangled look of the sulphur- 
coloured lower bodies of vapour; at the duskiness that would 
again and again come rushing over the whole roaring and warring 
picture when some vast squall cloud swept up with its fire of rain 
and its long-drawn screaming of wind; at the mountainous olive- 
hued surges rolling in monstrous processions out of the windward 
curtain of blind, unmoving haze, every gigantic billow as it ran 
pouring the long line of foam into which its flickering, cloud- 
darkened brow melted into the dim hollow beneath it till the 
imagination took up what the ear could not distinguish and heard 
the furious boiling of that incessant oversetting of foaming sum- 
mits into the swaying depths. No! short-lived it might prove; 
but if ever a storm appeared as if it meant to last for days, the 
one we were in did that afternoon. 

We were now hove to, and the ship looked well up into the 
furious weather; but being light her heel was prodigious, and at 
every roll to leeward one expected to see the water come pouring 
over the topgallant bulwarks, and to find the fairleaders in the 
rigging out of sight. The men stretched life-lines along the 
decks, the relieving tackles were hooked on ready in case of need, 
and the Finn grasped the wheel, while Nipper and Eye went aloft 
to cut away the remains of the upper topsail. I helped to coil up 
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the ropes and clear the deck to exhibit my willingness to do all I 
could; but I confess that the infernal hooting aloft, and the mad 
and giddy plungings below, almost took the heart out of me. I 
never dared let go with one hand. The surges had not yet 
mastered the south-east swell, the ship was hove to on the port 
tack with her head to the eastward, and the swell hitting her on 
one bow and the seas on the other, made her behaviour so mad 
that, viewed from a distance, she would probably have passed for a 
vessel tossed clean out of water and cutting the craziest capers in 
the air amidst the fog of spume and spray that enveloped her. It 
was not a time to think of eating, you'd imagine; but the men 
thought differently, for when Nipper and Eye came down from 
the topsail yard, the Finn roared out to them that it was long 
past dinner time, that he was close upon dead for the want of food 
and drink, and that they should look into the galley to see what 
the cook was about. 

‘If ter fools,’ he bawled, meaning fowls, ‘are retty, you don’t 
vait ter get your tinner, Sholomon, boot coom aft und relief me, 
too you hear ? ash I om hongrier nor you;’ to which Eye (who was 
still half-drunk, though his instincts and habits as a sailor had 
enabled him to keep his legs and hold on, and do his work aloft) 
waved his hand in token of acquiescence. 

My waterproofs, which had kept me dry externally, had com- 
bined with my toil at the helm to drench me with perspiration ; 
so I went below for a change of clothes and also to see how Miss 
Agnes was getting on, feeling that terrific as the motion was, 
the ship was now in the only posture she was likely to be safe 
in, and that all the watching she needed could be given by the 
helmsman whom I was bound to trust, for ’twas certain I could 
not be on deck day and night; even if I were the best sailor on 
board, which most assuredly was not the case. 

I found Miss Agnes seated at the table as close to the com- 
panion steps as she could manage to get. She was white as death, 
and had a grip of the table with both hands, whilst the position of 
her body showed her to be holding herself in readiness to leap to 
her feet instantly and rush on deck. And I can tell you that the 


- longer you had been at sea the less disposed you would have felt 


to wonder at her alarm had you been in that cabin. God knows 
the flinging and smothering was fearful enough on deck, where 
you could see what was going on, where you could remark the size 
of the seas which ran at the vessel, and where you could watch 
her chances as she met and lifted to them, staggering and with 
her rigging screaming; but below! sensation was limited to feel- 
ing and hearing; and I think the cheeks of the most lion-hearted 
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woman the world ever knew would have been turned as white with 
consternation as Agnes Inglefield’s were by the long and roaring 
upheavals, and by the swift headlong falls of that resonant fabric, 
and by the ceaseless thunder of the seas, like volcanic hills for 
their bulk and their internal raging, meeting in savage conflict on 
either hand, and by the startling shocks of blows falling along the 
whole length of the ship from the battering-rams of billows the 
beaten vessel was unable to heave herself clear of. 

I began to tell her what we had done with the ship, but found 
it was impossible to make myself heard without exerting my voice 
in a manner I was scarcely equal to just then; and partly by 
dumb show and partly by shouting, I got her to understand that I 
was going to my berth; on which she sprang up and clasped my 
hand and shrieked to me not to leave her—she could not bear the 
loneliness and horror of that cabin, she said; it had broken down 
her spirits; it would drive her mad. There was so much wildness 
and pitifulness in this appeal, she looked so sweet and helpless, 
there was such a yearning for protection in her blue eyes now 
luminous with fear, that I just took her in my arms and held her 
to me, insensible to every consideration that at any other time 
would have rendered me very cautious and reflective in what I did 
in this way. She drew off from me after a little, just as a child 
might, wanting to see my face that she might talk to me; but 
she retained a tight little clutch of my hand. Whether she be- 
lieved I loved her; whether she loved me and in consequence was 
sure I must love her in return; is a matter one needn’t trouble to 
look into. All I can say is you would have believed us a betrothed 
couple had you then seen us; though I well remember thinking 
that, after all, it might be nothing but the terror inspired by the 
storm that made her act as if I had her heart. 

But this passage of softness—if there was any softness on her 
part at all—was mighty brief. We contrived to creep and claw 
our way to the forepart of the cabin, where the noises were less 
distracting, and here we managed to hold a short chat. I then 
withdrew to my berth, and when I had made myself comfortable, 
I looked into the captain’s cabin and noticed with satisfaction a 
slight rise in the aneroid. It was scarcely perceptible, yet if the 
indication had any signification at ali, it meant that the gale 
would not be heavier than it now was, and that the tendency of the 
weather was towards improvement. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Jack of Diamonds. 


One of the most thrilling occurrences within my knowledge ot 
the rough elements, which, in years gone by, made life in the 
Rocky Mountains one long adventure, happened one evening at a 
remote mining camp where I was staying. I was not an eye- 
witness of what I am about to relate; but I was so familiar with 
the place and the persons concerned—one of whom, at least, was 
an intimate companion—that in telling the story I feel almost as 
though I really had been a participant. 

Anyone who has ever seen the mining camps of the west as 
they were before the advent of railways, need not be told what the 
principal amusement plaee of this settlement was like. It was 
called The Palace, and consisted of two large rooms facing the 
main street, and connected by an archway. In one were two 
billiard tables and a restaurant; in the other a gorgeous bar for 
the sale of liquors, and tables where various games were played for 
money entirely without concealment or hindrance. Gaming, 
indeed, was the only form of recreation available to the miners, 
isolated from civilisation. 

My friend Lennox H., a vigorous young scion of the Old Do- 
minion, was not a frequenter of this resort, but had wandered in 
there on the evening to which I refer, while waiting for the mail- 
stage to arrive from below, and had at once been attracted towards 
a table where sat a man named Morris, whom he knew as a good- 
natured and pretty straight, though far from industrious, sort of a 
fellow, just beginning a game of poker with a stranger. It ap- 
peared that this stranger had challenged Morris to the game, and 
that by mutual bantering the excessive amount of five dollars 
‘ante’ had been agreed upon. The betting indulged in at the 
very start was extravagant, and a circle of spectators quickly 
gathered around the players. 

It was apparent to all that this was to be an extraordinary 
game, ‘The stakes were higher than he had ever known played 
for in that locality, and hundreds of dollars were passing back and 
forth, as the cards turned in favour of one or the other gamester. 

The picture presented by the interior of a gambling saloon in 
a mining camp (or anywhere else) is not a pleasant one, and I do 
not propose to draw it in detail. 

You can imagine for yourself the ring of well-tanned, bearded, 
not always clean, faces, hidden under slouched hats, and set above 
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coarse garments of woollen and reddish canvas, which silently 
closed about this table and its two men, half illumined by the 
hanging oil-lamp. If you have no real scene of this kind in your 
memory, by which to help the imagination, so much the better for 
you. 

Among those who watched most intently was the young Vir- 
ginian. He forgot that he was only waiting for the mail, and 
became wholly lost in noting how this great game went on, where 
hundreds of dollars were changing hands as the cards flew ner- 
vously back and forth across the green cloth. 

At first Morris won in more cases than he lost, as though the 
fickle goddess of ‘luck’ were on his side. Then, when an un- 
usually large amount of money—as represented by the heap of 
chips—lay on the table, the stranger won; and Len, who stood 
near him, and therefore just opposite Morris, caught a flash of 
surprise in the latter’s eyes, as though he had not expected it to 
go that way. 

The next hand Morris lost again, and the next, and then a 
third time. All three were large stakes, and reduced his winnings 
to almost nothing. 

It was now his deal, and Len thought he could see an expres- 
sion of some desperate purpose in his closely-drawn lips. He 
shuffled the cards long and carefully, and then dealt rapidly with- 
out offering them to be ‘cut’ by his opponent—-an omission of 
which the stranger had been once or twice guilty. Len thought 
he detected a suppressed exclamation of delight as the unknown 
player took up his hand and glanced warily at the little figures in 
the corner of each card. 

It was his duty to name the stake, and, declining to ‘ draw,’ 
he set a pile of chips equal to one hundred dollars in the middle 
of the table. Morris put twice as much beside it. The stranger 
met this and went three hundred ‘better.’ All the chips Morris 
had left were not equal to this call; but he advanced all he had, 
and took from his pocket a big roll of bank bills, from which he 
selected enough to ‘ see’ that amount and ‘ go a thousand better.’ 

The spectators were trembling with suppressed excitement, 
exchanging significant glances, but uttering not even a whispered 
syllable. Playing like this had never been seen in the little camp. 

Before laying the thousand dollars upon the table, Morris said 
to his opponent :— 

‘If you have a jack and will give it to me, after I discard, I 
will put down this thousand dollars, and another on top of it, too, 
if you want.’ 

This was an innovation in poker, but all right if agreed to. 
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The stranger shot a glance at his opponent, reconsidered his 
hand, and pondered for half a minute. He had a jack, and could 
spare it without essentially weakening his own strength. It was 
possible, so far as he could see, to calculate precisely the utmost 
effect the card could have in strengthening his antagonist. 

Drawing the jack of diamonds from the five in his hand, he 
gave it up, failing, with all his effort at self-control, to conceal the 
delight he felt, for he had jumped to a certain conclusion. 

‘Toss out your ducats!’ he exclaimed. ‘Ill go my bottom 
dollar against you on this yere hand!’ 

‘There’s the money,’ said Morris, laying down some bills 
weighted with double-eagles. ‘ That calls you—what have you got?’ 

‘Four queens!’ yelled the man, spreading his cards and 
reaching with his left hand for the stakes. 

Before he could touch a coin, the spectators saw four aces and 
a jack (now the ruse was plain!) flung upon the table, while 
Morris grasped the stranger's extended wrist with a grip of iron, 
shouting :— 

‘Hands off! my money !’ 

While the words were yet on Morris’s lips, Lennox, close 
beside the unknown gambler, saw him snatch a revolver from his 
lap and lift it above the table. To reach out and strike the half- 
extended arm was an instinctive action, done in a twinkling of 
time. The weapon exploded, but its aim had been spoiled, and 
the ball, instead of piercing Morris’s head, crashed harmlessly into 
the great mirror behind the bar. 

With a yell of rage the stranger whirled the pistol toward my 
friend, but ere he could get it into range, someone dealt him a 
stunning blow under the ear which dropped him backward, and 
again his quick revolver was emptied harmlessly. 

All this was the work of a second or two—a time too short to 
reckon, but filled with tumult. 

When Len glanced around as the gambler fell not one of the 
circle of lookers-on remained. Three or four lay flat on the floor 
where they had dropped. A face or two peered over the billiard- 
table. One man had shrunk halfway behind a whisky cask, 
and three more had leaped behind the bar where the white- 
aproned keeper was no longer visible. Under the stove two 
valorous miners were wedged fast together in a vain attempt to 
hide where there wasn’t shelter enough for one. At his side of 
the round table, his left hand covering the money, Morris stood 
like a statue, calm and defiant. Last of all, Len’s swift glance 
rested on the face of the only other person on his feet in the whole 
room—-the man who had felled the gambler by a single blow. 
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He, too, was a stranger—tall, slender, and wiry, with thin 
features and a short, reddish beard. He was dressed in grey, had 
a little round straw hat, and carried a small travelling bag slung 
over his shoulder by a strap. His hands were encased in kid 
gloves, the one on the right hand split clear across the knuckles, 
which showed through the rent sharp, bony, and somewhat red 
with the force of the hard blow they had given. One foot was 
forward, his shoulders braced, his arm drawn back, and his whole 
posture showed training and readiness for the next incident. 

An instant later the tableau was dissolved. Men rose from 
their places of refuge against flying bullets and rushed towards the 
small group at the table. The prostrate stranger opened his eyes 
and slowly picked himself up. 

‘Hold him!’ shouted Morris. ‘I’ve got something to say to 
this yere court.’ 

Two or three stalwart fellows seized the culprit and turned him 
toward his opponent. 

‘There lies his cards, Morris thundered, ‘and here’s mine. 
I’ve got the biggest hand, ha’int I?’ 

‘It’s a cheat—he stacked the cards!’ the stranger shouted. 

‘Of course I did,’ Morris answered, coolly. ‘I knew who I 
was a-playin’ with! Ill bet a horse he’s got some cards up his 
sleeve now!’ 

‘Search him!’ yelled a voice. 

At this the gambler grew furious, but was overpowered, after 
which a couple of miners turned out his pockets. They found a 
pack of cards, which, on being held up to the light, were seen to 
be slyly marked. 

*I told you so!’ sneered Morris; ‘it takes a coyote to catch a 
coyote !’ 

‘What’ll we do with him?’ asked the man who held the 
stranger’s collar and had confiscated his pistol. 

‘Hang him !’ cried two or three. 

‘Don’t trouble yourselves, gentlemen,’ remarked the quiet 
voice of the person in grey, whose blow had knocked the stranger 
down so neatly at the critical instant. ‘I am a special agent of 
the Post Office, and I arrest this man for robbing the United 
States mails.’ 

Thus ended, hardly an hour from its beginning, the great 
game at The Palace. 

ERNEST INGERSOLL, 





Che Story of Helene Billet. 


One day in October, 1624, a soldier who was walking on the out- 
skirts of Bourg-en-Bresse, a little town between Macon and Geneva, 
was attracted by the strange conduct of a crow, which hovered 
about an old stone wall, perched on it, disappeared in a cavity, then 
reappeared drawing after it something white. The soldier ex- 
amined the spot, and found in a cavity of the old wall the body 
of an infant wrapped in a linen shift marked H.G. 

The wall belonged to the garden of the Sieur Gillet, royal 
chatelain of Bourg, the first magistrate in the place. 

The soldier at once communicated with the authorities, and 
Héléne Gillet, the daughter of the chatelain, a young lady of 
twenty-one, was arrested on the charge of infanticide. 

She denied her guilt, but various circumstances were produced 
at the trial which proved almost incontestably that the charge 
was well founded, and on February 6, 1625, sentence was passed 
upon her, that she was to be executed by decapitation. As she 
belonged to a noble family, she might not be hung. The cord dis- 
honoured, the sword did not; and cases were not rare in which 
gentlemen, desiring to prove their nobility in order to establish 
their qualification for offices to which only the well-born were 
eligible, produced sentences of execution by the sword passed on 
their ancestors as patents of gentility. The old poet, Le Brun, 
made an epigram on a young coxcomb whom he heard boasting 
of his family because his father had been decapitated, which may 
be thus rendered in English :— 


‘My father fell beneath the blade ; 

Your father’s end was bad. 

My father’s gentle blood was poured ; 
The gallows stamps a cad.’ 

‘Faith!’ said the other, ‘ what’s the odds ? 
Whether by rope or sword, 

The thread of life is cut alike 
By headsman’s axe or cord.’ 


But to return to Héléne Gillet. 

She appealed against the sentence to the parliament of Dijon. 
Her relations forsook her, with the exception of her mother, who 
followed her to Dijon, where she was confined in the Conciergerie. 
Mme. Gillet went at once to the convent of the Bernardines at 
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Dijon, to recommend her daughter to the prayers of the community, 
especially to those of the abbess, Mme. Courcelle de Pourlans, a 
lady who was associated with the Port Royalists, and whose name 
and some details concerning her are given in the ‘Mémoires pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire de Port Royal.’ (Utrecht, 1742.) 

Here also we may mention that one source of information for 
what follows is the life of this lady published at Lyons in 1699. 
For all the legal proceedings we are indebted to ‘ L’Histoire 
d’Héléne Gillet,’ published at Dijon in 1829, which contains full 
_ verbatim extracts from the proc?s and all records of the court in 
the Dijon magisterial archives. The story, though very curious, 
never found its way into any of the collections of Causes célebres, 
either of Pitaval, Estienne, Desessarts, or their successors. It is 
found in the ‘ Mercure francais,’ of the date 1625. 

The abbess of the Bernardines, on hearing Madame Gillet’s 
petition, called to her Sister Frangoise (Madame de Longueval, 
who died in 1633), a devout lady, who had retired into the con- 
vent on being left a widow, and desired her to make the case of 
Héléne Gillet one of special prayer. 

Some days after this the abbess asked her whether she had 
done so, and whether she had received any reply from Heaven to 
her prayers. ‘My mother,’ answered Sister Francoise, ‘the peti- 
tions of the servants of God have been heard; be not discouraged 
by events; whatever happens, Héléne Gillet will not die by the 
hand of the excutioner, but will die a natural and edifying death.’ 

On May 11 the parliament of Dijon heard the appeal; the 
case was carefully gone into, and the avocat, Jacob, appeared for 
the accused. The sentence was deferred till the morrow. On 
Monday, May 12, which was the last session of the parliament 
before the Whitsuntide recess, the sentence of the magistrates of 
Bourg was confirmed, with the additional order that the criminal 
was to be led to execution with a rope round her neck—an order 
very unusual, and intended as an additional mark of indignity. 

Now let us return to the convent. We will quote textually 
from the ‘ Vie de Madame de Pourlans.’ ‘The abbess, who had 
kept the prediction of Sister Frangoise to herself, now announced 
to the community the confirmation of the sentence of the magis- 
trates of Bourg, and regretted the fate of the unfortunate young 
lady. However, in spite of all, Sister Francoise spoke out re- 
peatedly before the whole community, and declared that she would 
not die. Between three and four o’clock of the same day (Monday, 
May 12) Madame de Pourlans was informed that the condemned 
Héléne was about to be led forth to execution. She instantly 
called the entire convent together and bade them pray. Sister 
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Francoise was then in the kitchen, where she was engaged cooking. 
She at once left her work and knelt down on the kitchen floor in 
prayer. At that moment they heard the trumpets, and then the 
roar of voices, as the mob rushed past the convent, attending 
Héléne Gillet with the executioner and the town guard. A nun 
was in the kitchen at the same time as Francoise, and she was 
unable to resist the temptation of saying to her, “There! do you 
hear, sister?” ‘ Yes,” answered Francoise, “ I hear her pass, but, 
for all that, I know she will not die. Go to the mother, and tell 
her so from me.”’ 

For what follows we are indebted to the contemporary ‘ Mercure 
de France,’ confirmed in every particular by the records in the 
Palais de Justice at Dijon. Outside Dijon is the place of public 
execution; it goes by the name of Morimont (Mortis-mons), the 
* hill of death.’ 

It is as well here to give some idea of what the places of 
execution were in old France. When executions were tolerably 
frequent, and the bodies were left suspended in chains till they 
feli to pieces, a small range of gallows did not suffice. M. Viollet 
le Duc, in his ‘ Dictionary of French Architecture,’ devotes an 
article to the Fourches patibulaires, and gives several engravings 
of that of Montfaucon restored. The place of the gallows formed 
a quadrangular platform about forty-four feet square. This plat- 
form was raised about six feet above the level of the soil, and was 
built over a vault to contain the bones as they fell from the 
gallows. Sometimes in addition to this vault it contained a 
chapel. On three sides of the platform were piers rising to the 
height.of thirty feet, united by beams of solid oak at the top and 
in two heights below, so as to form three ranges or storeys of 
gallows. Of these stone piers there were six on each side. One 
side of the quadrangle was left free for the stairs, and for the block 
for executions with the sword. Thus, on the Montfaucon Fourches, 
forty-five men could hang simultaneously—or rather, ninety, as 
each opening was made to accommodate two persons. In the middle 
of the area was a stone with an iron ring in it, which could be 
raised to allow of the bones being pushed through the hole into 
the vault below. Access to this vault was also obtainable through 
a door at the bottom. 

This description has been rendered necessary to explain what 
follows. 

Héléne Gillet was conveyed to Morimont in a cart, the ex- 
ecutioner, a man named Simon Grandjean, and his wife attending 
her, he holding the rope that was attached to her neck. There 
was also in the cart a friar to give her spiritual comfort ; about it 
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were the town guard, two Jesuit fathers, and another Capuchin 
friar. On horseback rode the deputy-procureur général of the 
king. On reaching Morimont, Héléne Gillet was taken out of 
the cart and conducted up the flight of stone stairs to the platform. 
All Dijon was present. The youth and beauty of the criminal had 
attracted general sympathy. She was dressed in black, her face 
was deadly pale, with deep rings about her sunken eyes which were 
red with tears. 

As soon as she had reached the platform, with the deputy- 
procureur, the executioner and his wife, and the four clergy, the 
guard drew up across the entrance to the steps to prevent the 
people from ascending. The fowrches were inaccessible from other 
sides. 

The poor girl, assisted by Madame Grandjean, fastened u 
her hair tightly on her head, and removed a kerchief that had 
covered her neck and was pinned across her bosom, and knelt 
down at the block, whilst one of the Jesuit fathers prayed with 
her. 

Then the executioner took his sword, which in the Acts is 
called a cowtelas, but which was almost certainly a two-handed 
sword, double-edged, the blade about four feet long, counter- 
balanced by a knob of iron at the end of the handle. 

Grandjean had been suffering for three months from a fever 
and ague, and whether it was that the youth of the girl unnerved 
him,.or that an access of his ague came over him, cannot be told, 
but as the procureur gave the sign to strike, his hand and the 
blade trembled, and instead of bringing the sword down on the 
girl’s neck, he struck her on the left shoulder, inflicting a terrible 
gash. Héléne fell from her position on the right of the block, the 
executioner threw down his sword and covered his eyes. Héléne 
put up her hands to the bandage over her face, and tried to pull 
it off, but the wife of the executioner ran to her, restrained her, 
picked her up, and made her stand. Then the poor creature knelt 
again, and replaced her neck on the block. 

In the mean time the excitement among the people had be- 
come extreme; they hooted and roared their curses against the 
executioner, who became more agitated and unnerved. Stones 
began to fly and to strike Grandjean, the procureur, and the priests 
indiscriminately. One or two even hit poor Héléne as she stood 
up and staggered to the block. Madame Grandjean picked up 
the sword and handed it to her husband, and exhorted him to be 
a man and finish what he had begun. He set his teeth, raised the 
sword again, and instantly the noise ceased. In the midst ofa 
perfect stillness he smote. The sword struck the knot of hair at 
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the back of Héléne’s head, glanced from it and cut into her neck 
a finger-breadth in depth. 

Then the rage of the people knew no bounds. The whole con- 
course swayed like a rolling sea, and the guard had to use their 
pikes to keep them from bursting through and rushing to the 
platform. Stones fell like hail about the fowrches, and the Jesuits 
and Capuchins fled for their lives through the little door into the 
vault beneath. The executioner flung away his sword and followed 
their example. The deputy-procureur in vain shouted and ad- 
dressed the people; he was struck by the stones and obliged to 
retreat. The only one who maintained her composure was 
Madame Grandjean; and now follows the most horrible incident 
of the whole case. 

This wretched woman seems to have thought that the only way 
in which the people could be satisfied was to complete the work 
her husband had failed in. She looked about for the sword, in- 
tending to strike off Héléne’s head herself, but she could not find 
it. The reason was that the poor girl, on feeling herself wounded 
the second time, had stood up and staggered about till struck 
again by the stones, when she fell over the sword. In the alarm 
and excitement, Madame Grandjean either did not observe this, or 
thought it best to destroy her elsewhere, for she seized the cord 
and dragged Héléne by it down the stone steps, kicking her in the 
chest and on the body, and when she got her on the stairs, where 
she was partly screened from the rain of stones, she knelt on her 
and dragged at the cord, trying to strangle her, and when this did 
not prove effectual, or speedy enough, she got her great scissors, 
and with them stabbed her and tried to cut her throat. 

She was interrupted in her horrible work by the mob, which, 
frantic with rage, broke its way through the line of guards, rushed 
up the steps, caught the woman Grandjean, and tore her to pieces. 
Then they broke through the wooden door which the procureur 
and the priests held within, driving it off its hinges, and fell upon 
and trampled the executioner to death. Some butchers and 
masons tore down the door and were the first to enter and kill 
Grandjean. Then a- great shout went up from the crowd behind, 
‘Save the patient!’ (Sauwve la patiente!) The Capuchins and 
Jesuits, crucifix in hand, came forth from the vault, and sur- 
rounded Héléne. Some of the people raised her in their arms. 
She asked for water, and some was brought her; then the bandage 
that had been about her eyes was tied round her neck to staunch 
the bleeding from the wound in it. ‘I knew God would come to 
my aid,’ she said, and fainted. 

The mob got a hurdle or gate, placed her on it and carried her 
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off to the nearest surgeon, a man named Jacquin, who, however, 
was afraid to meddle in the matter, till he had obtained permission 
from the Procureur du Rois to attend to her wounds. On ex- 
amination it proved that, in addition to the two sword blows, she 
had received six wounds from the scissors of Mme. Grandjean, one 
of which had passed between her windpipe and the jugular vein, 
another had cut through her lower lip and had entered the palate 
of her mouth ; she was stabbed in the bosom, the scissors having 
passed between two of her ribs, and the rest of the wounds were 
in her head, some of them very deep. She was also fearfully 
bruised with the kicks she had received from the executioner's 
wife, and from the stones that had hit her. 

Whilst she was having her wounds dressed the poor girl con- 
tinued asking, ‘ whether anything more was going to be done to 
her?’ She was encouraged by those who stood by, who assured 
her that her very judges would intercede for her ; that the Whitsun 
holidays had begun and would last a fortnight, which would afford 
time for an appeal in her favour to the king. 

This was not the first instance of the people taking the punish~ 
ment of an executioner into their hands. In 1516, a little over a 
hundred years before the execution of Héléne Gillet, Bazart, the 
Paris bourreau, having missed when engaged in striking off the 
head of a gentleman, was assailed with stones. He also took refuge 
in the vault under the scaffold. The mob lit a great fire at the 
entrance, and the man was suffocated in it. Two of those engaged 
in this lynching were punished for it ; one was hung, and the other 
whipped. No one was made to suffer at Lyons for the murder of 
Grandjean and his wife. 

On the morrow, the magistrates of Dijon met to consider what 
had been done, and to order the arrest of those who had been im- 
plicated in the murder; but there the matter ended, no one was 
arrested, and no one was punished. It is curious that among the 
magistrates engaged in this affair occurs the name of Bénigne 
Bossuet, the father of the illustrious Bishop of Meaux. The great 
bishop was his fifth son. Bénigne Bossuet became Deputy-pro- 
cureur du Roi at Dijon in 1631, and dean of the parliament at 
Metz in 1633. 

The documents in the Palais de Justice at Dijon give us 
another subsidiary incident, connected with the affair of Héléne 
Gillet, which is perhaps worth quotation. 

In France, the executioner received no fixed payment for his 
duties, but he had the privilege of taking a handful of corn, peas, 
hay, or whatever is exposed for sale in the market. In Paris he 
was not allowed to touch the articles, but had a tin spoon which 
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he thrust into sacks and baskets, and had a right to what it drew 
forth. At Dijon, also, he might not touch anything with his hand, 
but he had a white wand with which he indicated what he fancied, 
and the seller of the goods then took a handful and threw it in 
the bag or basket of the hangman. 

Now on the next market day after the murder of Grandjean a 
sergens-de-ville went about claiming the hangman’s perquisites, on 
the plea that he was applicant for the vacant post. His demands 
were refused, and the case was brought before the town magistrates, 
who reprimanded and fined the man. 

To return to the unfortunate Héléne Gillet, who, although she 
had escaped immediate death, was not without fear. She remained 
in the house of M. Jacquin, who showed her every attention. Her 
wounds began to heal, but in the fever that attended the healing 
she became restless, and asked incessantly, ¢ Will they still kill me ? 
Is it not over yet?’ 

Héléne Gillet was still under sentence of capital death, a 
sentence which could only be put aside bya royal pardon. Unless 
that could be obtained, the magistrates of Dijon would be obliged 
to carry out the sentence of the parliament of Burgundy. 

However, her case had excited such general commiseration 
that some of the principal people of Dijon and the neighbourhood 
drew up an appeal in her behalf to the King, Louis XIII., who in 
this case certainly deserves the title of ‘the Just,’ which was 
accorded him. The King, moreover, was in high good humour. 
Charles I., King of Great Britain, had just married Henrietta 
Maria by proxy on May 11, the very day on which poor Héléne 
had been tried at Dijon. Charles acceded to the throne on May 
27, and Buckingham was preparing to conduct the French King’s 
sister to England. 

Louis drew up and signed a full and free pardon to Héléne 
Gillet—* At the recommendation of some of our beloved and re- 
spected servants, and because we are well disposed to be gracious 
through the happy marriage of the Queen of Great Britain, our 
very dear and well beloved sister.’ 

On Monday, June 2, 1625, on the receipt of this pardon, it 
was presented by Charles Ferret to the parliament of Dijon, and 
registered in their acts, and on June 5 Héléne’s acquittal was 
decreed. Héléne Gillet remained some time after this under the 
care of the surgeon, till she was completely restored. She had 
time to consider what course to take for the rest of her life. Her 
mother was now continually with her, and her father, an old man, 
much broken by the events of the past eight montha, paid her 
occasional] visits, 
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Was she guilty? or—to what extent was she guilty? That 
question has never been answered. She steadily denied that she 
had murdered the infant, though she admitted whose the infant 
was. She seemed to be screening someone else ; and it is pro- 
bable that, in this matter, she was sinned against, rather than a 
chief sinner. 

Her mind was deeply impressed with the almost miraculous 
delivery from death she had undergone, and, considering that she 
would always be known and pointed at, if she remained in the 
world, she formed the probably wise resolution of retiring into a 
convent. Within the gates of one of the Bresse religious houses 
she disappeared from the world, and lived to an advanced age, 
and died there with great tokens of piety ; ‘ Thus,’ as the author 
of the ‘ Life of Madame de Pourplans’ says, ‘ fulfilling the words 
of Sister Francoise to the letter.’ 

We may add, in conclusion, that the only point in this very 
curious story which is not substantiated by independent testi- 
monies is that one of the prophecy of Sister Frangoise; but then 
it is just one which, in the nature of the case, could not be so 
substantiated. The book which contains this singular incident 
was not published till forty-four years after the events, and it is 
quite possible that the imaginations of the nuns may have played 
with very simple facts and invested them with a halo of the mar- 
vellous. Still, it is remarkable that where the narrative in 
Madame de Pourplans’ Life can be checked with facts—down to 
such a matter as the hour of the day when the procession passed 
the convent—it is in full accord with them. We must leave this 
episode to the judgment of the reader. It would have divested 
the story of one incident of curious interest, if we had omitted to 
relate it. 

In conclusion we may add that in the Middle Ages there 
were two chances of life at the last moment accorded to a male- 
factor condemned to death, besides a free pardon from the 
sovereign. One of these was the accidental meeting of a car- 
dinal with the procession to execution; the other was the offer 
of a maiden to marry the condemned man, or, in the case of 
a woman sentenced to death, the offer of 4 man to make her his 
wife. 

The claim of the cardinals was acurious one. They pretended 
to have inherited the privileges with which the vestal virgins of 
old Rome were invested. In 1309 a man was condemned to be 
hung in Paris for some offence. As he was being led to execution 
down the street of Aubry-le-Boucher, he met the cardinal of Saint 
Eusebius, named Rochette, who was going up the street. The 
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cardinal immediately took oath that the meeting was accidental, 
and demanded the release of the criminal. It was granted. 

In 1376, Charles V. was appealed to in a case of a man who 
was about to be hung, when a young girl in the crowd cried out 
that she would take him as her husband. Charles decreed that 
the man was to be given up to her. 

In 1382,a similar case came before Charles VI., which we 
shall quote verbatim from the royal pardon. ‘ Henrequin Dontart 
was condemned by the judges of our court in Peronne to be drawn 
to execution on a hurdle, and then hung by the neck till dead. In 
accordance with the which decree he was drawn and carried by the 
hangman to the gibbet, and when he had the rope round his neck, 
then one Jeannette Mourchon, a maiden of the town of Hamain- 
court, presented herself before the provost and his lieutenant, 
and supplicated and required of the aforesaid provost and his 
lieutenant to deliver over to her the said Dontart, to be her husband. 
Wherefore the execution was interrupted, and he was led back to 
prison . . . and, by the tenor of these letters, it is our will that 
the said Dontart shall be pardoned and released.’ 

Another instance we quote from the diary of a Parisian citizen 
of the year 1430. He wrote: ‘On January 10, 1430, eleven men 
were taken to the Halles to be executed, and the heads of ten were 
cut off. The eleventh was a handsome young man of twenty-four ; 
he was having his eyes bandaged, when a young girl born at the 
Halles came boldly forward and asked for him, And she stood to 
her point, and maintained her right so resolutely, that he was 
taken back to prison in the Chatelet, where they were married, 
and then he was discharged.’ 

This custom has so stamped itself on the traditions of the 
peasantry, that all over France it is the subject of popular tales 
and anecdotes ; with one of the latter we will conclude. 

In Normandy a man was at the foot of the gibbet, the rope 
round his neck, when a sharp-featured woman came up and 
demanded him. The criminal looked hard at her, and turning to 
the hangman, said :— 


‘A pointed nose, a bitter tongue ! 
Proceed, I’d rather far be hung.’ 


8. BARING GOULD, 

















Arivichruric. 


A mazy network of lakes and pools in a broad valley, shut in on 
every side by grassy, treeless hills. There are islands innumerable 
on the waters, crested with fern and bracken waving in the summer 
breeze; long jutting promontories on the lake shores, in some 
places a narrow passage quite across, bridges a few feet in width, 
one end with the ripple washing over it. A happy, dreamy valley 
this, without a sound in it, save the hum of the wild-bee, and one 
other low, brooding melody, that swells and falls as the light 
wind lives or dies, all through its length and breadth, like the 
refrain of death amid the pauses of life—the sea, unseen, but 
near—over the first low ridge of hills, and the second, the Atlantic 
surf on the broken shore of the Outer Hebrides. 

The sun-light has been bright and dazzling on the lochs all the 
August day, but the blaze has faded at last, the ripples are sink- 
ing to rest, with longer intervals in their gentle break on the 
sandy margins. Quiet tints are touching the hollows of the wave- 
lets now—strange ashen greys and sad dim purples, hues without a 
name, and living but an instant—and, while the tall weeds and 
fern fronds on every tiny islet are growing still and spectral in 
the early dusk, a single, rolling fold of white, feathery mist streams 
down the hillside, like the trailing garment of some clear spirit 
come to touch the waters. 

Just where the mist-wreath, floating downwards from the hill 
cleft, almost touches the narrow loch at the foot, a neck of land, 
trodden like a road, stretches across the water nearly to the farther 
bank, and on its broadest central part stands a small low cottage, 
ruinous looking and desolate, but for a film of smoke from its one 
shapeless chimney bound with straw ropes. This is the only 
dwelling in the valley, its double, mirrored in the calm water 
beyond, is but its distorted shadow—Arivichrurie,' in the slumber- 
ing, sunset calm! Does not the mist-cloud lingeringly strain 
downwards from the hillside as if to enfold and hallow this lone 
dwelling ? 


‘Number Seven here?’ ‘Donald McDonald Number Seven!’ 
impatiently repeats a dapper youth, behind the counter of the 
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small shop, which serves for post-office on this side of the island, 
close to the high road and near the sea, witha hundred and more 
of crofters’ cottages on the sandy flats hard by —* Number Seven!’ 
The youth; by his speech, was evidently not a native, being in fact 
an importation from an office in the South, sent to supply for the 
time the place of the sub-postmaster recently deceased. He had 
been a week in his new sphere, and was disgusted with the people 
and the island—an ‘ awfully longersome place’ he called the latter, 
in his Southron tongue, intelligible to the people only in these 
latter years. 

Among the score of rough-clad crofters, thronging the shop and 
shopdoor, no one answering to the appellation of ‘ Number Seven’ 
was apparently to be found. Numbers Six and Eight—Donald 
McDonalds both-—were there, it is true, both of them clamorous for 
the letter which was being held out. Butthe youth was inflexible, 
and the letter was deposited in a pigeon-hole to wait the veritable 
owner. The number in question was not that of any particular 
house, in a row, or even of a section of land, but, strange to say, 
that of the addressee personally. The christian name and surname 
of Donald McDonald were so common in the island—father, son, and 
grandson frequently rejoicing in them—that, for the sake of dis- 
tinction, this system of numbering the owners had been adopted by 
traders in the South corresponding with the smaller shopkeepers 
and householders of the place. 

‘For the other numerals—nothing!’ briefly intimated the 
postmaster. The hapless mortals thus indicated sighed, looked 
feebly at each other, as if by way of protest, then, finding nothing 
else to do, lit their pipes and smoked in silence. The letters were 
soon examined—‘ Angus McAlistair, Fergus Macqueen, Alistair 
Macaulay ’"—that was all. ‘And one more newspaper, “ Angus 
Mackay, Catechist,”’ said the postmaster; then, making a show of 
an entry in a large book with an inkless pen, ‘Now for the 
despatch.’ So saying he opened a small box adhering to the 
window, and pulled out—three letters and a postcard—the mails 
outward for the day. Depositing these at the bottom of a long 
grey bag with a sealing-waxed throat, he tied it up, and handed it, 
with deliberation and as if the work were really getting too heavy 
for him, to a very aged-looking man, seated in a dark corner, the 
letter-carrier, three days in the week, over thirteen miles of hill, to 
the head office, on the eastern shore of the island. 

‘ Now,’ said the postmaster, ‘if you fellows ’"—Gaelic duffers he 
called them inwardly—‘ will only clear out, I'll lock up.’ Every- 
one went out accordingly, except the letter-carrier, who doggedly 
sat still, and muttered something (in Gaelic) about remaining, 
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‘What does he say?’ asked the youth aghast, and appealing 
to some of the English-speaking men. ‘ Won’t go?’ 

‘ Says it’s not safe over the hills now, strange people going about 
threatening,’ said Number Six. 

‘Carries a skean for them!’ explained Number Eight. 

And truly the old man produced from his pocket a formidable, 
sheathed knife which he commenced, warningly, to sharpen on his 
boot. At last, prevailed on by the others, he slowly rose to depart. 
The youth who found the island ‘ longersome’ grew a trifle pale. 

‘If it were necessary,’ he remarked, in the official tone, ‘I 
would accompany the runner a little way for the protection of the 
mails.’ But he was inwardly thankful that his offer was not 
accepted—it was not, in fact, understood—and strolled meditatively 
homeward, twirling the office-key on his fore-finger, and faintly 
whistling. 

The letter-carrier was encouragingly accompanied for a little 
distance by two or three of the men, but when he turned from the 
main road and struck for the hills, he was alone. His foot once 
on the heather, the lined and wrinkled face grew hard and set 
about the mouth ; he instinctively clutched the hilt of the knife 
to guard, even unto slaying, the—the—three letters and the post- 
card ! 

‘Too old!’ was the comment of the men who had just left him 
—‘ getting too old for the work.’ ‘ All lies,’ said one, ‘ about people 
on the hills.’ ‘ Ask Angus McKay,’ said another; ‘he knows most 
about them.’ But the said Angus was not of the company, having, 
some time before, departed homeward with his newspaper. At 
that moment he was on his way, having a call to make before he 
reached his lodgings—a pale, consumptive-looking lad, with a 
tearing cough, which had not quitted him this summer, as he 
always said it would. A student for the ministry, he had come 
home from college in bad health, his high hopes well-nigh blasted, 
and had been going about the island, his native place, but where 
all his friends were dead, as a missionary or assistant ‘ catechist’ 
ever since. Turning to a roadside cottage as he went, he tapped at 
the door, opened it, hearing a response within, andentered. It was 
the house of one of the ‘ elders’ of the place, Donald McDonald, the 
‘ Number Seven’ for whom the letter was lying in the pigeon-hole 
at the post-office. The ‘ perfection number’ was not out of place 
in his case, for he was one of the most notable men of the place— 
and not the least worthy. The chief ecclesiastical and theological 
authority after the minister, whose pulpit he statedly occupied in 
that functionary’s absence, he was much esteemed and generally 
looked-up to. Number Seven (the numerical habit is catching) had 
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travelled from the islands when a young man, was possessed of some 
inherited means, and had even visited foreign parts. Travel, how- 
ever, had not expanded his mind—rather had narrowed it. He had 
returned from abroad more than ever convinced of the sinfulness of 
instrumental music—in the church and out of it—and of the special 
impiety of ‘human hymns’ in public worship, as leading directly 
towards the desecration of the Sabbath—the abominations of the 
seven-hilled city, and to what he habitually termed the ‘ man- 
worship of the Pappacy.’ But:the great event of his career—that 
which had gained him his pre-eminence in the church of the place 
—was a verbal conflict in which he had engaged, some years before, 
with a set of peripatetic evangelists arrived in the island, who had 
therein set up a canvas tent (being denied all buildings), and had 
for a season seduced thereinto many of the faithful, by the lax, 
and generally ‘carnal,’ doctrines they proclaimed. By the elder 
these persons were generally termed ‘ Latitudinarians’ (perhaps 
as being prone to make light of the narrowness of the right way), 
and more particularly as ‘Plymouthians ’—a free adaptation of 
their distinctive name. Challenged to public discussion by these 
interlopers, Donald the Seventh had so worsted them in argument 
as to compel their speedy retreat fromthe place. Erring brethren 
were then recalled from the tent to the fold, and the schism was 
as if it had never been, save in this respect (fortunately enough 
for the elder) that the unstable teachings of the discomfited ‘ Ply- 
mouthians’ had served their late antagonist as doctrinal Aunt 
Sallys ever since—to be set up, on occasion, Sunday after Sunday, 
and as often to be triumphantly re-demolished and scattered to the 
four winds. 

Some time elapsed before the catechist emerged from this 
roadside cottage. When he did so his host accompanied him a 
few steps from the doorway—a stooping, beetle-browed, swarthy 
man of above fifty. Their talk had evidently been a serious one ; 
the younger man was even paler than usual, seemed nervous, and 
leant heavily upon his stick. They spoke in English—day by day 
becoming more and more the speech of the islands. 

‘ And—and Sheila?’ eagerly interjected the youth; ‘I have 
not seen her.’ 

‘Nor will you, Angus,’ replied the elder firmly; ‘with my 
consent that is, until the associations I spoke of have been given 
up by you. She does not wish it—that is past—and I —~’ 

Here his passion which had been repressed broke out in short 
interjected sentences :— 

‘ Avoid them, for your life, Angus, lad !. They sleep not except 
they have done mischief !’ 
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The lad was silent and downcast. 

‘The bread of wickedness,’ pursued the elder; ‘the wine of 
violence |’ 

Then, the native dignity of the Celt reasserting itself, he 
lapsed into Gaelic metaphor :— 

‘ Avoid, forsake the mingled draught, my friend! Life and 
death, body and soul, lie on the brim of that dread cup, eternally ! 
Farewell !’ 

The catechist shook hastily his outstretched hand and silently 
departed. 

Some explanation may be necessary. Sensitive and impression- 
able to a fault, Angus McKay had allowed himself to be entangled 
with a passionate attachment in a quarter not, in any way, a 
desirable, or even a respectable one. And it was against the con- 
sequences of this attachment that his friend and counsellor, the 
elder, had previously been warning him. Serious reports were 
current regarding lawless doings in the remoter districts of the 
island, and these rumours rightly or wrongly connected the family 
with whom the catechist had lately become intimate, with the 
misdeeds in question. Now that it was openly averred that 
violence had actually been offered to wayfarers in the devious 
wastes of the interior, near to the house of Arivichrurie, the elder 
had spoken still more strongly as well as forbidden Angus’ further 
visits. The elder’s daughter and the catechist had been school- 
mates, and their friendship, at one time, seemed likely to ripen 
into love; that, however, was broken off. The catechist was, pro- 
fessedly, incredulous regarding the new rumours, or, at all events, 
regarding the connection of the Newland family with such 
outrages. Appearances also were on his side, for, as the family in 
question consisted of an elderly woman who had been deserted by 
her husband—a gipsy from the South—some years before, and her 
family—a grown-up daughter and two lads, the elder some 
fourteen years old—it was difficult to see how such a household 
could be interested, much less take a part, in deeds of violence. 

ret, for all his attachment to Grace Newland—one which she very 
coldly reciprocated—it was impossible for the youth to conceal 
from himself that a mystery surrounded the house on the loch. 
Many miles from the nearest dwelling, in the very beart of the 
island, the family held little or no communication with any person, 
were known to purchase almost nothing, and seemed to have no 
means of support, although it was said that the woman’s husband, 
absent from prudential motives, was in the habit of sending them 
money and provisions. It was a place in the meantime viewed 
with suspicion on the part of the islanders, one from which, for 
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many years, the parochial inspector had retired discomfited, and 
to which the compulsory officer of the School Board declined to 
return. Only the catechist seemed to be welcomed; and his new 
acquaintances did not increase the respect in which he was gener- 
ally held by the islanders. 


On the morning after his interview with the catechist, Donald 
McDonald No. Seven arose with a cloud on his brow. Black care 
sat behind him, not on horseback, for steed he had none—but at 
the breakfast table. Sheila, his motherless, only child, failed to 
cheer him. The family devotions that morning were abbreviated. 
He had determined personally to visit Arivichrurie—not in his 
capacity as elder to members of the congregation, for church the 
Newlands never attended—but on a general errand of inquiry, and, 
if need be, remonstrance. The elder’s heart was sore for his young 
friend Angus. He was careful, however, to avoid the catechist’s 
dwelling when setting out. The only individual he chanced to 
meet by the way was the sub-postmaster, going to his laborious 
daily duties. Him he followed to obtain the letter at the office. 
The official was eloquent regarding the reported waylaying of the 
mails—‘ Might see it to be his duty to memorialise the Depart- 
ment about it,’ quoth he, conscious inwardly of having absolutely 
nothing else to do that live-long day—that is to say if the demand 
for stamps were not unusually brisk. Donald No. Seven smiled 
upon him, called him a ‘ good lad,’ but did not tell him that he 
was going to Arivichrurie. 

The elder’s walk that morning was a toilsome one, of more 
than ten miles over rough peat-bog and hill-path. A driving mist 
set in from the sea, shrouding the hills in gloom. All the beauty 
of Arivichrurie had departed ; a blinding, dripping haze overspread 
the loch, and drove the peat-smoke down in a dun cloud upon the 
dwelling. A long, shrill whistle greeted the traveller’s ear, as he 
neared the foot of the hill and came in sight of the house. It 
came, apparently, from a ragged, barefooted lad seated on the 
ruins of a low wall at the end of the bridge of land. The 
stranger’s arrival had been noticed, and possibly thus communi- 
cated to the inmates, for the single door of the house opened, that 
moment, and then closed again. 

Archibald, son and heir of the Newlands, or Nowlands, of 
Arivichrurie, was not a shy lad; waiting till the elder came up, 
he greeted him with a frankness more unconstrained than polite, 
His first words were a direct request for tobacco, in which he 
knew the elder indulged. Given a small piece, he interrupted 
the visitor’s inquiry regarding the family health, with a further 
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demand for the use of a knife, with which in hand he promptly 
reseated himself and commenced to fill a short black pipe. 
Regard for his property compelled the elder to wait till this 
operation was completed, and the further necessity of a match (the 
smoker’s sole capital being the empty pipe) supplied. When at 
length they started to go to the house, the lad offered to show the 
most direct path, and, under this pretext, contrived to land them 
both in a quagmire, from which—not undefiled—they had to re- 
trace their steps. Altogether, nearly half an hour elapsed before 
they reached the dwelling. Smoking vigorously all the while, the 
hope of the family kicked open the latchless door and made way 
for the visitor to enter. The elder was about to say, as was his 
wont, ‘ Peace be to this house!’ but the words died upon his lips. 

A very bare, smoky apartment, with a dense, stifling odour 
pervading it. Had the family newly risen from the dinner-table ? 
Some time before, apparently, for remains of the feast there were 
none; the hearth was swept, and the household seated round it in 
a semicircle. It is, as a general rule, advisable to give a rural 
household such as this, timely warning of a visit. It gives them 
leisure for preparation. But, in this case, the family, consisting 
of the mother, the daughter and two boys, gave one the impression 
that they had been awaiting a visitor since the dawn of day, so 
passively expectant were they. 

It was not until the first greetings were past, and he had been 
accommodated with a seat, that the elder felt the awkwardness of 
coming on a particular mission without considering beforehand 
what he meant to say. He had intended to discover, more than 
to communicate, and, in this intention, he did not receive any 
assistance from his entertainers. Commonplaces exhausted—and 
there are a goodly number of commonplaces in Gaelic (Mrs. New- 
land was a native of the island), there began to be an awkwardness. 
Mrs. Newland, a tall, dark woman, past middle age, with a heavy, 
sullen expression, was not communicative. An allusion to her 
absent husband was not, apparently, relished. Her daughter, 
Grace, like her mother, but with something of the gipsy cunning, 
which the other lacked, in her dark eyes, sat doggedly silent, 
‘ searcely moving. Archie asked for, and obtained, a fresh supply 
of tobacco, and then a silence that might be felt settled upon the 
company. Yet the elder had not gained an atom of information 
regarding the circumstances of the family, nor had McKay’s name 
been more than mentioned. To lead up to this the elder remarked, 
rather clumsily, that Angus had told him they were well off for 
potatoes this year at Arivichrurie. 

‘That’s a double lie,’ replied Archie, pleasantly, ‘for we have 
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no potatoes, and never had.’ Mrs. Newland muttered something 
about getting a sack or two from the South, and changed the sub- 
ject by inquiring for Mrs. McDonald—who had been dead for five 
years. An observation, on the elder’s part, as to the reigning 
high prices for flour seemed to fall equally flat; and at length, in 
sheer despair, the visitor rose to depart, nothing mollified by the 
fact of being offered no refreshment whatever, and having a long 
walk home before him. 

His former guide accompanied him part of the way. Having 
obtained all the spare tobacco his guest possessed, the youth, at 
length, begged for money, which being refused, he waxed sulky. 
No information regarding the family circumstances could be ob- 
tained from him. He wanted no schooling, he said, Grace had 
had none; knew better than that, he did. A pedlar from the 
mainland had told her, his sister, that she would make money in 
the South—this with a gap-toothed grin—pedlar said she was like 
a French girl he knew, made lots of money. Then, after a thought- 
ful pause, and not seeing the elder’s face, ‘ How’s your Sheila ?’ 

It was well for the unthinking questioner that he was at this 
moment beyond reach of the stout staff which the elder raised 
instinctively as if to strike. ‘Begone, you dog!’ he cried, 
advancing upon the lad with it uplifted. The youth cowered and 
started back; he looked so pitiful, with all the low cunning of his 
face, his tattered clothes the hue of the swamps around them, that 
the man dropped his stick, and did not strike. ‘Home! you son of 
the Evil One,’ he cried ; ‘home, I say!’ The boy turned at once and 
fled, not without some scared looks behind him. Onward strode 
the elder, plodding homeward through the driving mist, now 
coming in from the seaward in billowy wreaths. He had traversed 
some miles since his guide deserted him, when, all at once, he 
descried ahead, and coming towards him with head bowed down, 
the figure of a man walking rapidly. It was McKay. Standing 
still at once, McDonald was about to hail him, as, from the dis- 
tance between their several ways, the other might pass without 
noticing him. On second thoughts, he allowed the other to go on, 
which he did, without any sign of recognition. Doubtless the 
young man was going to Arivichrurie. 

Long after the other had disappeared in the mist the elder 
stood pondering. At length he resolved, exhausted as he was from 
fasting, to follow his friend, and accordingly retraced his steps, 
though making a détour so as to strike the hills above the house, 
and thus avoid the company of his late guide. 

As he went on the mist began to thin, and the chance of his 
being discovered being thus greater, he at last went much farther 
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round than he had intended, and, climbing the summit of one ot 
the neighbouring hills, lay down to watch. By this time the house 
was clearly visible, and from the interval that had passed, McKay 
was, doubtless, within its walls. 

Hour after hour gazed the watcher on the hill-top. Only once 
did he observe any movement about the house. The western sky 
was now aflame with the sunset glow; the mists of the day had 
fled, and the fog-wreaths of evening had not yet come. The faéry 
prism-colours, opal and amethyst, were tipping the loch ripple 
once more, when a figure, which the elder instantly recognised as 
that of the boy, ran from the house to the greensward, and leaped 
and tumbled there as if possessed. An elfin laugh rang through 
the evening air and echoed from the hills. The elder shuddered. 
There was something unearthly in the fantastic gambols of the lad 
as he danced on the sward, pointing upward as he did so to the 
sky, where lingered the last trace of a waning moon. Had this 
merriment any meaning in connection with the visitor now in the 
house? Was it laughter over some dark triumph at his expense ? 
All at once with a shrill ery, the boy raced to the house again. 

It was about an.hour after this—by which time the patience 
of the elder began to fail—-that the door of the cottage again 
opened and McKay and the boy came out together. The former 
walked hurriedly from the house, so hurriedly that he once or 
twice stumbled and nearly fell, as if careless of the obstacles in his 
path. The boy ran closely behind him as far as the low ridge 
round the house which formerly served as the boundary of a 
garden. Then the former paused, and called after the catechist. 
The latter paid no attention, but passed rapidly on his homeward 
way. 
Descending from the hill by the shortest way, McDonald 
followed, and with some difficulty gained upon him. ‘ Angus, 
lad!’ he called when within earshot ; but the ex-student gave no 
heed to him. At last the elder came up with him. ‘Come, 
Angus! where have you been?’ he said kindly, in English, 
putting his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

_ The catechist stopped abruptly and looked him steadily in the 
face with bloodshot eyes. ‘In outer darkness,’ he said, his voice 
firm, without a tremor, but there was a deadly calmness about it 
that made the other shiver. Then, without another word, he 
resumed his hurried walk. Twice he would have fallen, careless 
of his steps, had not the other caught him. At last the elder 
took his arm, and the two went, rather more slowly, homeward. 
During the walk the lad was muttering to himself, but the words 
the other could not catch. Once he wrested his arm by force 
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from the elder’s and suddenly stopped and faced him. ‘Sir!’ he 
said, without preface, ‘I lived once in the South Isles, as you 
know. The people there said of me, listen!—I went to meeting 
then as now—they said I had not the “gift” of speaking a word 
to the faithful: to those whose souls are white.’ Here he stopped 
and put his hand to his throat, as if a spasm had seized him there. 
‘I spoke back,’ he went on, ‘spoke unadvisedly, and said to them 
that the “gift”—no matter what I said—but these words, sir, 
were unforgiven; are unforgiven yet. I wrestled often to get 
them back (as if that could be), to have their sin washed away in 
the waters of forgetting and forgiveness, and I sought—lI sought 
—a sign——-.’ A long pause, then he went on. ‘It came, this 
sign—once. I had gone to the sands one summer morning about 
dawn, for I couldn’t sleep, and the sea’s voice is like a mother’s 
calling one to rest. I was praying on the banks, and when I rose 
from my knees a bird lighted near me on the sandbills, a beautiful 
white bird like a dove; and when I went near it—for, I said, this 
is the sign that I am answered—it didn’t try to fly away, but 
fluttered to my hands. I thanked God for the sign, and sign it 
was, for as I took it to my breast and it nestled there, I found 
that on its wings and on its neck there was a deep blood-red blot 
through the feathers to the skin—and that dark stain—mine— 
mine!’ here he spoke wildly, ‘can never be cleansed by the water 
of all the rivers that course the paradise of God!’ Here, with 
his voice raised to a choking scream, he walked rapidly on, his face 
working. 

It was not a speech that could be readily answered or reasoned 
about, so the elder felt, as with some difficulty he kept pace with 
his companion. ‘These are wild words, my brother,’ he said at 
length quietly ; ‘I will not try to answer them now. But why go, 
at any rate, to such a house as that you have just left; one that 
has an evil reputation and a cloud resting upon it, which I cannot 
yet define? The people are not fit company for you, and that boy 
(vich na molloch) hath an evil tongue, and revileth the saintly.’ 
But the other would not answer or speak again, and they neared 
the village in silence. Just as they did so a tall slender figure 
could be descried standing on a hillock, at a little distance, 
dressed in purplish grey, with a scarlet shawl over her head after 
the fashion of the island maidens. It was the elder’s daughter 
Sheila, Anglice Julia. She had been watching for her father’s 
return, but seeing him with Angus—once they had been dear to 
each other, but that was over—she stood motionless till they were 
near her, then, with a gentle courtesy to Angus and a faint flush 
on her dark cheeks, she took her father’s hand and walked beside 
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him. The catechist did not seem to notice her. The darkness 
fell upon them just as they parted. 

Two days afterwards a letter awaited ‘No. 7’ at the post-office, 
not, however, addressed numerically, but there could be no possi- 
bility of mistake, for it bore the words ‘To Donald McDonald the 
Elder.’ The missive was not prepaid, and the zealous postmaster 
promptly charged twopence for it. The contents could not be 
said to be worth the money, being simply three words badly written 
up-hill, ‘ Don’t kom back.’ 

The elder guessed that this communication came from Arivi- 
chrurie. Surely his nerves were a little unhinged, for, noticing 
that the address and enclosure were written with ink of a dull, 
purplish, red colour, ink that ran in gouts and smears, the elder 
dropped the missive with a shudder, and was not himself for an 
hour or two afterwards. 

The reports of misdeeds in the central districts of the island 
gained strength in a week or two afterwards. The police investi- 
gated the matter. Later still, it was arranged that apprehensions 
were tobemade. Onemorning a gig arrived in the Clachan, and con- 
veyed Donald McDonald No. 7 to the nearest township, it was under- 
stood to give information; but the elder was very reticent on the 
subject. Some nights afterwards a force of five constables started 
from the Clachan for the centre of the island. Angus Mackay 
had been inquired after more than once during the investigations, 
but it was found that he had left his dwelling meanwhile, ostensibly 
to visit the South Isles. 

The night of the expedition was moonless but clear. Through 
the starlight the party pressed on, over the peat-mosses, Then, 
until ten o’clock, they rested near the top of an adjoining hill. A 
feeble light shone through the little window of the house on the 
loch. About an hour before the time the police had arrauged to 
enter the house, the light was extinguished. 

Just as they were preparing to descend, a bright tongue of 
flame shot up from the roof of the house, lit the dark loch water, 
then fell again; and, in the stillness, while the watchers stood 
aghast, a wild unearthly scream rang through the air, ending in a 
mocking laugh. The house was on fire ! 

Quickly as the men ran down the steep hillside, the roof was 
wholly in flames before they reached the spot. The interior, 
for the door was open, was, however, empty, and apparently 
deserted. The darkness forbade any effective search, but the 
inmates, save one, had doubtless been long away. The boy had 
fired the roof, which, being only light wood and heather, soon 
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burned itself out. Of him nothing was to be seen. Once only 
while they were satisfying themselves that none remained in the 
dwelling, the men fancied they heard a mocking call ringing down 
the hillside, but the darkness effectually prevented pursuit until 
daylight, when diligent search was made, but in vain. The boy 
knew the fastnesses of the interior better than his pursuers. 
Months afterwards, tracks of some one having lived in a gloomy 
cavern in one of the most remote parts of the island, gave rise to 
the belief that he had lived there, for a time, and then escaped for 
the South, none knew how, only it must have been after all suspicion 
died away, and so joined the rest of the family. For there can 
be little doubt that the others, perhaps in rough disguise, had left 
the island, the week before the attempted arrest. Undoubted 
evidence was found that Newland himself had, unknown to any- 
one, been living with his family at Arivichrurie. The household 
having no means, and no work to do, and therefore not possessing 
the wherewithal to travel, it was conjectured that the unfortunate 
lad McKay’s savings had been cajoled from him by the arts of the 
girl, that she had worked upon his feelings by representing the 
family as destitute, and finally, that, what with his infatuated 
passion for her, and the dread of possible apprehension, she had 
induced him, probably on the occasion of his last visit, to share 
their flight. 

For, to the elder’s great sorrow, Angus Mackay returned no 
more to Clachan. 

The explanation of the family’s mode of life and of the reported 
violence offered to wayfarers, lies in one word—-sheepstealing. 
They had helped themselves most liberally to the flocks which 
roam at large in the interior of the island, and from which great 
numbers had lately been reported as missing. The eldest boy and 
girl probably carried off the sheep, at night, to hiding places in the 
hills. On this fare they had subsisted—with some tea obtained on 
credit—for years. Evil deeds come to light after many days. The 
succeeding autumn was a dry one. The loch fell much lower than 
usual. And round the roofless walls of Arivichrurie lay a wreath 
of whitening bones—a ghastly sight. The house walls were 
afterwards taken down, and the lone wind sweeps the deserted 
spot. ‘ 

Like other matters it was, for a time, the talk of the isle, soon 
to be forgotten. Only Donald McDonald sorrowed over his young 
friend Angus. From him no tidings ever came. For a long time 
the elder hoped for his return, but in vain. Perhaps this hope 
was not outwardly expressed. Few would have sympathized with 
him, had he uttered it, but it found an outlet notwithstanding, in 
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the somewhat milder language the elder afterwards employed in 
his ministrations (without of course verging upon ‘ Plymouthi- 
anism’) in regard to the final fate of the impenitent and the 
doom of the backslider. If any glimpse of a ‘larger hope’ now 
illumines the worthy man’s discourses, it is assuredly owing to the 
preacher’s recollection of his lost friend’s disgrace and fall, with 
the fortunes of the house of Arivichruvie. 


GEO. M. M°CRIE. 














DemicSemi-Culture. 


PATCHES. 


Ir is a comfort to see that the present renascence of culture and 
care for beauty is daily throwing out stronger and fairer shoots. 
How much prettier, cleaner, and more fastidious generally, are our 
homes, our clothing, our cookery, in fact all our habits, compared 
with those of fifty—or even twenty—years ago! 

But the lamblike nature of the English, that inherent tendency 
to run in a groove after someone else, still remains indelible. 
Witness the esthetic rooms, as much alike as peas, or the endless 
rows of red villas fondly supposed to be * Queen Anne.’ 

Much remains to be done! All improvements admitted, I am 
not sure that individuals think more for themselves than they did, 
or that the grand principle is yet fully understood that what is 
legitimately pleasurable is good for us at all times and in all 
places, and more or less needful to our complete development. 
Superficial, partial, bornés in fact are the efforts in the direction 
of embellishment, mere echoes of notes already struck, and not by 
any means independent or even consistent expressions of feeling 
and taste. 

Our taste is very ‘ patchy.’ How often one sees the drawing- 
room made ‘ artistic’ as it is called, and the dining-room forgotten ! 
Or the guest-rooms done up in a refined style whilst the bedrooms 
retain the comfortless and indecent appearance that astonishes our 
French critics! And nine times out of ten the most charming 
room, furnished with the daintiest antiques, art treasures and 
textile ‘ revivals,’ startles us in a house with an outside as common- 
place, uncared-for, and architecturally base, false and hideous, 
and generally out of character with the internal arrangement, as 
it is possible to conceive. There is always a disagreeable jar when 
the inside and the outside don’t agree, and a jar is a deathblow to 
taste. In art, as in life, seams and endings are better disguised ; 
the moral effect of a visible limit is seldom happy. 

Consistency may be ‘ the bugbear of little minds,’ according to 
Emerson, but in art matters it is indispensable to harmony that 
the whole should be ‘ painted with one palette.’ 

Cubitt’s most approved frontages do not agree with mediaval 
interiors. An Oriental portal jars with humdrum British rooms 

opening from it. A shabby little staircase is incompatible with 
palatial guest chambers, as a pretentious stairway would be with 
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poky rooms. A noble drawing-room and lobby ought not to* give’ 
upon a squalid back garden abandoned to weeds and the nomad cat. 
And I must add, delicate gems of furniture are completely out of 
harmony with coarse and slovenly figures inhabiting the room. 

There is an affectation rampant just now which seems to me 
to contradict good taste, although ‘ good taste’ is the very thing 
aimed at. People have made a culte of house decoration. They 
spend much more than they need in crowding their rooms with 
beautiful things. They gild the tables, drape the chairs with fine 
old satins, and the chimneypiece with rose point. They think 
nothing too good for the house, nothing too expensive. They 
worship their house and make a fetish of it, and to them it takes 
the place once held by religion and aspiration after a higher life. 
They mistake the beautiful for the good, forgetting the proper 
mixture which renders the two one. They try to live up to their 
walls and over-mantels and blue plates—but they don’t. 

They often forget that after all a room is but a background, 
and that inanimate things in the ‘ picturesque’ merely subserve 
the animate. They make themselves invisible in their rich salons 
by inconspicuous garb, robe their chairs in velvet and themselves 
in frieze, buy damask for the panels, and merino for the children ; 
or drape the windows in ‘art colours,’ and walk about in harshest 
Judson dyes. They lose the whole sense of the object of art-study. 


ANOMALIES. 


Very singular are the anomalies often present in houses of the 
best calibre. In one house a hall decked with atrocious marble 
paper will lead to Georgian rooms; in another habitually so ill- 
swept that you never dare enter it in a good dress, you are re- 
galed with tirades against our dirty ancestors and the perfections 
of to-day. 

There is a certain blank wall in a street opening upon Hyde 
Park which for one entire twelvemonth at least has been so caked 
with ancient mud, that the fabric of the wall is completely 
disguised. Yet this wall is the whole ‘view’ enjoyed by half-a- 
dozen aristocratic front windows. Whoever looks out of those 
windows, I should think, must long to scrape that wall down. 
The thoughtful ratepayer may wonder why the vestry do not 
scrape it—if, indeed, he notices it. Possibly he does not—fami- 
liarity blinds the eyes—and although his own steps and area rails 
are daily scoured, that wall, it seems, can never get a wash. 
Strange anomaly! this neglect is no doubt owing to a prophetic 
certainty that the wall will be splashed again as soon as it is 
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cleaned. ‘(a ne vaut pas la peine!’ Yet, if the cookmaid 
employed that excuse for not scouring the steps, we should bid 
her pack. 

I remember—not so very long ago—when it was thought 
vulgar to wear real flowers in the hair; and until the present year 
I have never known them worn at Court, although artificial flowers 
have ever been quite ‘chic.’ ‘ Natural flowers,’ said our ladies ten 
years ago, ‘are all very well at home, but one could not wear them 
at a good party!’ (sic.) 

This folly has died out, but we are still very inconsistent—we 
still despise natural frwit. 

I remember when ox-eye daisies and daffudils were regarded 
with disgust as ‘nasty things.’ I was bidden not pluck them as 
a child ; that was because they did not grow in a hot-house. Even 
now many persons much prefer a camellia to a garden rose, simply 
for that reason, and detest peas except in January. 

Are not these the vagaries of demi-semi-culture? People with 
a real love of the beautiful and an appreciation of what is fit and 
orderly and harmonious would think for themselves, feel the 
underlying principle of all decoration, and surround themselves 
with what they saw to be ‘ very good.’ 

But the English character, which is chiefly inclined to be passive 
—‘ law abiding,’ as they are pleased to call it—is apt to take each 
fashion as it developes into good or bad, without a question: or mis- 
giving! People of this kind wear crinolines or not, according to a 
shopman’s dictum ; adopt shapes and colours which we are told in 
France have a meaning and intention contrary to decent feeling 
and good taste, and generally run into one mannerism after another 
without the slightest notion of the fitting or the rd mpézrov, or 
even the responsibility of example. And thinking this right they 
complain of the want of originality in England ! 

I know many so-called cultivated persons who hang pictures 
by Mutrie, Landseer, and Snyders all over their walls, but when 
do we see a living flower, a living cat, dog, bird, or marmoset in 
their rooms? The innumerable Dutch pieces representing all the 
glory of harvest—luscious fruits, vegetables, herbs, tulips, lobsters 
and lemons and Venetian goblets and game—these must have 
originally become popular because they recalied real objects, in 
themselves dear and admirable, suggestive of peace and plenty. 
We have forgotten the merits of the real objects and only care for 
the technique by which they are represented. A bowl of apples 
on the drawing-room table, or a garland of grapes aw naturel, 
would be scouted as ‘vulgar’ in any English home. Why is the 
fruit more distasteful than its forerunner the flower? We pretend 
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we like flowers in our rooms. Why ? because their colours, forms, 
scents are delicious; but a basket of bloomy plums or cleft pome- 
granates—that downy nest of uncut ‘rubies, form, tint, and scent 
admirable—who would admit as a pretty ornament? How com- 
pletely are all these distinctions a matter of fancy, not fact, as to 
what is or is not beautiful. We think a thing is right because it 
is the fashion. 


FASHION. 


Fashion is a growth springing simply from our instinct to 
copy one another. What one person does, another likes to do, 
in imitation—to prove that it can be done again! This is found 
desirable, convenient—that is found the reverse ; one and another 
copies the rest, and lo! a fashion is formed which before long is 
pronounced indispensable and then it soon becomes almost wrong, 
or quite wrong, to vary the precedent! 

How often one is reminded of the rigid Roman penalty for a 
woman’s drinking wine! at one time one glass of wine meant 
death to her ; it was a capital offence; and kissing was even in- 
stituted as a family fashion in order to be able to better detect 
private sin by the breath! At first it was only found incon- 
venient that women should get drunk ; best that she should never 
drink wine lest she drank too much ; advisable to guard against 
deceit ; requisite to make sure by inquisition ; and at last the 
offence was exaggerated into a crime eventually punishable by 
death. 

So the snowball enlarges as it rolls—so our fashions rise, 
petrify into duties and die hard. 

But people who make the above mistakes in their strife after 
the fashion of good taste, cannot claim good taste themselves. 
They are 

Like children crying in the night, 
Like children crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry. 


Though the cry is sometimes no better than a cat-call, and 
they are worse than children, for they commonly think they know. 


THOUGHT. 


A little thought, however, would often prevent or eradicate 
the blunders which are so painful to a really artistic mind, culti- 
vated all round and not only in patches. 

It does not require much ingenuity to recollect that harmony 
and grace are the object of all art-culture; even if one has not the 
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sensitised temperament which resents an anomaly as uncomfort- 
able almost without knowing why. 

It is not necessary to know unless one does not feel; though 
knowledge of whys and wherefores is interesting. It is not 
necessary, but it is, of course, often useful. Laws were made for 
the thick-skinned, not the sensitive and feeling folks, and in art, 
as in ethics, there was no right or wrong till laws were created— 
there was only pleasant and unpleasant, which the individual 
decided for himself. 

If we have the tender sixth sense of discrimination or ‘ good taste’ 
as it is called, the quick feeling for what is beautiful and sweet and 
happy, we need no laws and regulations to hamper our free gift. 
Those who lack the sense, need the whip of fashion, and the heavy 
harness of schools of art, and the laws which we term orthodox. 

But in how many of us is the sixth sense lacking, and not 
latent? If we used our brains, if we thought a little more, we 
should think and act to more purpose, in all departments of life, 
art, and the rest. Good taste is found not only among the rich 
and learned but among the poor and untaught; it is allied to all 
courtesy and all kindness and all good; but it has very little to 
do with the fashions, and the upholsterer cannot bring it in with 
a Queen Anne sofa and a flounced mantelpiece. 


Bap FInisu. 


The majority of people hardly think at all in art matters. If 
they did they would not have such hideous bedrooms and draw 
down the jests of our cousins across the silver streak upon our 
comfortless candour. They would not put up with hideous rows 
of stucco porticos and balconies, and endure miles of street 
without a break, either spire, or dome, or garden, or fresco, or 
mosaic! They would not stand the contortions of our crowds of 
wriggling chimneys which are after all only makeshifts and a kind 
of architectural sluttishness. 

They would insist on the blank sides of houses, ending a row, 
being made tolerable to the eye, either by proper decorative finish 
in form, or variety in colour of the bricks, especially when there is 
no future possibility of additional building. Many a row of Queen 
Anne houses snapt up by eager esthetes ends with ninety square 
feet of toneless red brick, where colonnading, or diaper work, or 
even a creeper, to say nothing of mosaics, would alleviate the 
woe of those whose houses give upon the view; and these people 
think their houses are beautiful, and stick antiques about their 
rooms! Ali this means a lamentable disregard of proper finish. 
Many a house inhabited by refined persons who would scream 
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at the sight of a toothbrush, is an eyesore to similarly refined 
neighbours who have to face all day those candid pipes, those 
traps and little windows, horribly suggestive and aggressive and 
depressing. Why are they not disguised or built into the wall? 
Surely this is want of thought, which the French call want of 
decency. In some ways how over-sensitive we are, in others how 
obtuse ! how leathern! 

A mere pipe is never a pleasing object: yet there are numerous 
mansions in Marylebone and other wealthy districts where the 
roof is drained by a pipe running up the centre of the facade. 
Such slovenly finish in any other kind of work—say military, 
literary, or even a milliner’s—would mean ruin! And a drain pipe 
so placed is at least comparable to a misquotation—an ill pipe- 
clayed belt—a seam wrong side out! 


BEDROOMS. 


What is to be done with our bedrooms? Oh, ingenious uphol- 
sterer, think for the helpless public. Several artists, among them 
Mr. Moscheles, not superior to beautifying something that does not 
hang up by a string, have solved the problem in several ways; as 
two only, Mr. Burne Jones and Mr. Alma Tadema, have solved the 
problem of the piano. Why don’t their workmen spread the idea? 

Surely, what cannot be hidden may be made beautiful; such as 
the bed, wardrobe, washstand. What cannot be made beautiful may 
be hidden. I have often wondered why cavities cannot be formed 
in the walls, invisibly panelled, for pieces of furniture manifestly 
unbeautiful. This plan has already been employed by an ingenious 
architect in his mantelpieces, for the unpicturesque coalscuttle. 

Mr. Burges, whose death was a supreme loss to domestic art, 
made the furniture of his bedrooms as beautiful as that of his 
dinner table. In my book on ‘Beautiful Houses’ I have de- 
scribed at length his treatment of all the little toilet accessories, 
and the result was triumphant. He had more than one idea. 
The washstand, for instance, might be either movable or fixed, fed 
from a beautiful fountain-formed tap in the wall, and embellished 
with inlaying, marbles, silver, paintings, &c. I need not enter on 
further details here. 

The bed of beauty at once recommends itself as an oppor- 
tunity for all that is graceful and becoming. The seventeenth 
century architects in France! designed the most sumptuous and 
ornate couches, like shrines, like shells, like chariots, like ham- 
mocks, like endless other nice things. 


1 Vide ‘ Art of Decoration,’ Chatto and Windus. 
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' Chairs have already received a little attention, and walls and 
ceilings of bedrooms, like drawing-rooms, have been appropriately 
adorned. 

A well-known artist has designed a wardrobe for his wife’s use, 
on which all the loves are playing, in dainty and cheerful colour- 
ing: and methinks it is not more difficult to panel a wardrobe 
than a sideboard with graceful designs. Now that blank glass 
windows have yielded to art treatment, and even the refractory 
piano has been circumvented and made an ornament, it wants 

nothing but a little thought, a little attention, a little courage, to 

| make the neglected and uninteresting bedroom harmonise with 
the tastes that seem to pervade every other room in the house. 
And why not? in this of all rooms we spend most time; we are 
always in and out ; sometimes illness pens us there for weeks at a 
spell ; and whereas it might be an ornament in the house and a 
comfort to our tastes, it is in reality a place that we are habitually 
ashamed of. We keep the door shut, we do not admit gentlemen 
and non-intimates, not because there is a bed there, but because 
all the accessories are so detestably ugly. 

But it takes a long time to change the habits of years and 
decades of years. The Loan Collection of ancient Instruments at 
the Inventions Exhibition is full of hints for pianos, yet who takes 
them? 

With our squadrons of art-teachers and employés, we see no 
replicas of the Queen’s fine old Louis XV. pianoforte case, nor 
decoration on our friends’ instruments like that of the painted 
spinets and organs. We are far behind our ancestors, still, in 
the matter of furniture. 


HOvSE-FRONTS. 


What is to be done with our house-fronts? I own that re- 
movals to new houses are unavoidable, and that whilst we can govern 
our furniture and our clothes we cannot always govern our house- 
fronts so as to make them tally with what is behind them. 

But it seems to me that if people laid more stress upon their 
house-fronts, Mr. Builder would soon be converted to the style 
which let the quickest. At present he finds that if he wants to 
get rid of an ill-built house in a bad position, he has only to face 
the creature with red brick, or even paint ‘it red, clap on a bay 
window anywhere and anyhow, hack out the door panels and fill 
them with any sort of glass, and that house is let. Never mind the 
other aspects of the house ; ‘let back and sides go bare, go bare,’ as 
the old song says—but front it with red! He is groping after the 
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better way, no doubt, if groping somewhat blindly; but supposing 
Mr. Builder found that tenants could discern between one red 
and another, between one bit of glass and another, he might use 
the materials better. 

But possibly your profession restricts you to a particular spot 
where none but hideous frontages exist, whilst your tastes and 
your furniture are ‘Queen Anne;’ how can you modify the in- 
sufferable front? There are three remedies; reface, decorate with 
paint or tiles, or veil with creepers. 

It is not always worth while to spend large sums on refacing or 
decorating; leases are short, as is money, landlords are natural 
enemies to whom the people do not care to bring gifts, but a few 
boxes for plants cost nothing to speak of, well chosen creepers grow 
readily, and are always beautiful, and in two or three years an 
entire facade may be transformed. The Virginia creepers, com- 
mon ivy and vine, in some positions magnolia and passion flowers, 
and clematis and jasmine everywhere, warmly second our slightest 
efforts, and are a pleasure not only to ourselves, but to the passer- 
by, who has little enough to beguile the tedium of a march through 
our ‘better class’ streets. The shops occasionally do a great deal 
to interest and recreate him: the selfish private houses next to 
nothing. 


ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Bad is this selfishness in every way. Beauty within all reason- 
able limits is a most precious elevating influence. But the selfish- 
ness of the rich does much to keep down and degrade the poor, 
who have not many attractions in their homes nor outside them. 

The same selfishness has destroyed originality in England. We 
get hardly any good new designs, hardly any ideas, because the few 
we have we keep so much to ourselves. It was totally different in 
old Italy and in older Greece, where the people’s feeling for art 
was born and nursed in the open studios, and where good art sur- 
rounded them freely at every turn. Then the veriest street-boy 
knew a good statue from a bad, and many a Thorwaldsen arose 
from the gutter. There ought to be a freemasonry in art and the 
love of beauty and order, as among the masses there is a free- 
masonry only in the pint-pot. 

One of the great causes of our national want of originality in 
design and general indiscrimination is the hermetical sealing of 
our artists’ studios and the fine of 1s. at art exhibitions. The 
Royal Academy Collection excepted (and here there should be free 
days), it is monstrous to be required to pay 1s. per head per peep 
at perhaps a single picture, in a country where Shakespeare’s plays 
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and Dickens’ novels can be had for a penny, and a poor man who 
paid it would be criminally lavish. Why are the painters’ best 
works less accessible than the architect’s facade, the poet’s ode, 
good music, good books, good lectures ? 

Literature, music, painting, sculpture, architecture, are all but 
forms of public speech, and properly destined for the public good. 
Self-interest might remind us that the tradesman who exhibits his 
wares free, sells the better for it. But whilst the well-to-do pub- 
lic sanction the bad system of farming-out single pictures in small 
galleries by dealers to enrich themselves, when they might see 
them free in the artists’ studios, they are withholding from the 
poor one fruitful source of refinement and education, and im- 
poverishing the common fund of original thought and fancy. 

Fancy grows on that which feeds it—every beautiful thought 
may beget another in some unexpected direction. And every 
pretty thing we place within reach of others, stimulates the instinct 
of imitation if it does nothing else. 


A goop Reason. 


In all reasonable ways let us seek beauty and ensue it, not 
miserly, forbidding others the enjoyment that we love, for the 
miser punishes himself. Whilst we study the use and value of 
art, let us help others to study too, and avoid the miserable cry 
that ‘art is for the elect.’ Put good things within easy reach of 
the whole populace. Let us have culture widespread not restricted 
to a few, for that is demi-semi-culture with a vengeance. Let us 
labour to avoid patches of every kind, and have a good reason for 
every step as we take it! 

What is the permanent value of a renascence of Art unless 
it is general and unless its followers know the meaning of their 
own action? There is nothing more certain to hasten the deca- 
dence of a movement (in fact the decadence is caused by nothing 
else) than people’s want of perception of the raison d’étre of the 
reaction, whatever it may be. 

The present all-round ‘revival’ as far as it goes, has already 
been of direct benefit, intellectually and historically, in spite of a 
few jackasses who have thrown discredit on the movement, nor 
must the encouragement to home trade be underrated; but what 
we do of good, whether in ethics or in the lighter sides of life 
(and art is inseparable from morals), let us do thoroughly, and 
with due understanding of why we do it. And I hope the why 
will be answered, not ‘because others are doing likewise,’ but 
‘because it is right.’ 


M, E. HAWEIS, 














Pove—or a Pame. 


BY JULIAN -HAWTHORNE. 


XVII. 


THE PAMPHLET. 


A PRESIDENTIAL election was looming ahead, and both parties were 
gathering all their forces together for a decisive struggle. The 
present incumbents had the advantages of machinery and situa- 
tion on their side; their opponents were supported by the popular 
love of change, and by the revelation of abuses that had infested 
the existing administration. Nations are like a man who some- 
times wants to read a Bible, and sometimes a jest-book, and can 
give no reason for either preference. Both wants are natural, and 
neither can finally exclude the other. The difference between the 
two political parties in the United States was, of course, much less 
than that between a jest-book and the Bible; but their similarity 
was due rather to their common disregard of statesmanship than 
to their devotion to opposing theories of that science. A political 
party, like an algebraic formula, is a device for dispensing with 
thought ; though, unlike the latter, it is the product of emotion 
instead of reason. 

In the midst of the preparations an incident happened which 
might almost be said to have monopolised, for a time, the public 
attention. It owed this effect, however, not so much to its essen- 
tial or abstract importance as to its novelty and timeliness. It 
waz nothing more than a pamphlet of a hundred pages, price five 
cents a copy, containing an imaginary account of the complica- 
tions and changes following upon such events as a quarrel with 
Europe; a treasonable plot in Washington; an appalling pes- 
tilence; a startling revelation of the inward rottenness and im- 
potence of all the means and appliances of the national govern- 
ment; the consequent imminent peril of our existence as a nation; 
and, finally, of the emergence, in the nick of time, of a man whose 
genius and energy were equal to the occasion, This man was 
young, like the country, strong and courageous, despising the 
shackles of tradition, endowed with the common sense and tenacity 
which are the birthright of Englishmen, and with the imaginative 
intuition which the Englishman lacks. Drawn by the force of 
circumstances, from the ranks of the people, into a position where 
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the eyes of the world were upon him, and the fate of the nation 
was in his hands, he dealt with his responsibilities boldly and saga- 
ciously, and retained unaltered the simplicity and homeliness of 
his native character and associations. The American people, when 
deeply stirred, are never wanting in enthusiasm and gratitude; 
and their confidence in this unlooked-for and semi-miraculous 
champion of theirs was as ardent as it was boundless, But on the 
threshold of his most momentous undertaking the pamphlet came 
to an end, and the result of the crisis was left to the judgment 
and imagination of the reader. 

It was, no doubt, owing largely to this forbearance on the 
writer’s part that his production met with a success so extra- 
ordinary. Half a million copies were sold within a month of 
publication. The newspapers in all parts of the country reviewed 
it, discussed it in leading articles, and gave long extracts from it. 
Its mission was, not to dogmatise, but to suggest. But some 
suggestions are almost equivalent to a revolution. The conditions 
of the problem or predicament were so clearly stated, and the 
treatment of the theme bore evidence of such mastery of facts, 
and of both the public and private details of political affairs, that 
each reader thought he could detect the latent drift of the argu- 
ment; and the circumstance that one individual’s view did not 
coincide with his neighbour’s only served to stimulate thought and 
argument. Several well-known public men were mentioned in the 
course of the narrative; but the action was carried on by person- 
ages who had an existence only in the author’s fancy, or who were 
at any rate unknown as yet to the world. In spite of the straight- 
forwardness of the style and movement of the little book, it was 
constructed with singular art, evincing a profound and subtle 
knowledge of human nature—the human nature of its readers as 
well as of its characters. A shrewd critic said of it that it was a 
more dangerous, because a more insidious, attack upon the integrity 
of the Union than the act of secession itself. It did not attack or 
defend the theory of State rights; but it insinuated the notion 
that the democratic form of government is the most stifling, be- 
cause the most plausible, despotism that the world has yet seen. 
And, although it stopped short of specifying a remedy for the evils 
it portrayed, the logic of the circumstances seemed to indicate a 
dictatorship as the most promising solution of our dangers and 
perplexities. 

When a presidential election is in prospect, nothing is neglected 
by either party which appears capable of being adapted or twisted 
to its cause; and the pamphlet was promptly seized upon by both 
sides as being a more or less open advocate of their several views. 
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But when they found themselves quoting the same passages with 
directly opposite interpretations the absurdity of the situation in 
which they had placed themselves became apparent ; and they were 
united, for once, in condemning the brochure as a vicious and un- 
principled publication. When, however, both the pot and the 
kettle agree in calling something else black, unprejudiced observers 
are prone to ask themselves whether there must not be some rare 
virtue in what is so suspiciously condemned. The circulation of 
the pamphlet received a new impetus; and it was now read by a 
graver and more thoughtful class, who were not accustomed to mix 
themselves up with the ordinary political intrigues. They found 
in it a deliberately planned and carefully executed arraignment of 
the results of popular government; the tone not bitter nor ex- 
aggerated, the succession of incidents unforced and logical, and the 
culmination inevitable. It was evidently conceived and executed 
by no ordinary mind. Who was the author? He was not named 
on the title-page, and the ingenuity of a million readers failed to 
solve the question of his identity. Some thought he was some 
ambitious spirit making a covert attempt to undermine the edifice 
erected by our forefathers. Others believed the pamphlet to be the 
work of a critical and dispassionate philosopher, who saw the dan- 
gers to which we were liable, and would fain warn us of them in 
time. Others, again, saw in it the pronunciamento of a secret 
organisation, laying the foundations of a scheme to seize the reins 
of power. But no one could fix upon any known individual as 
likely to be the writer. The arguments were manifestly addressed 
to the higher order of citizens ; to those whose neglect of the more 
important duties of citizenship had hitherto been a standing re- 
proach to America. It was over the heads of the mass of eager 
and ignorant persons; it aroused their curiosity, but they were 
unable to fathomitstrueimport. In spite, therefore, of the radical 
and daring changes that it suggested, it flattered and conciliated 
the men whose influence must, in the long run, prevail over those 
more superficially active—unless the commonwealth were frankly 
to be abandoned to the devil. It gave a certain bias to their 
meditations and forecasts; and led them to look forward with 
interest to what might be the next card played by one who seemed 
to hold so strong and unique a hand. 

‘Seems to me it must have been written by a very good person,’ 
said the ever-amiable Susan Wayne, in the course of a conversation 
about it with Nell Anthony. ‘The language is so cultivated and 
pleasant, and the writer seemed to be so desirous to state the exact 
truth. If my dear husband were alive, I’m sure he would have 
written in just that way.’ 
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‘IT don’t think he would have written just such things,’ replied 
Nell, who was probably less sensitive to literary style than to ideas. 

‘It might be Uncle Joseph,’ said Susan; ‘ only I never heard of 
his writing anything.’ 

Nell shook her head with an expression of something like con- 
tempt. Uncle Joseph was the first human being she had ever 
completely disliked ; and to her mind it was impossible he should 
have any redeeming feature, even of an intellectual kind. 

‘I don’t believe you're as fond of Uncle Joseph as I am; I 
can’t imagine why!’ said Susan, pensively. ‘But who do you 
think it is, dear ?’ 

‘JT don’t know; but, whoever he is, I shouldn’t trust him.’ 

‘Dear me! How strange! Now that’s just what I should have 
done.’ 

‘T hope no one I love will ever have anything to do with the 
man that wrote that book. He knows a great deal, but I don’t be- 
lieve he really cares for his country. And it doesn’t follow, because 
we are governed by bad men, that the way of governing is bad. 
Besides, America is not a country, like the others; it is the best 
part of all countries—the noblest and freest thoughts of all the 
men in the world. And I would rather be governed as we are now, 
than by any one man, even if he were the best and wisest that ever 
lived.’ 

‘Well, dear, I never could understand much about these things, 
and you are always right about everything ; but still I don’t see why 
a great many bad men should rule us better than one good man,’ 

‘It isn’t that,’ said Nell, taking up her sewing and resuming 
her work upon it; ‘ but a ruler is a person who tries to make those 
he rules happy and prosperous; and so the purest and most 
heavenlike kind of government must be that where the people rule; 
where they all try to secure happiness and prosperity for one an- 
other. But if we left it all to one man we should have nothing to 
attend to but our own selfish interests, and we should think of one 
another only as rivals and obstacles. We might become more 
powerful and wealthy, but we should be less manly ; and the world 
would not look upon us any longer as the place where the loftiest 
hopes of mankind were to be realised.’ 

Susan accepted this view of the matter all the more submissively 
because she did not in the least comprehend it. Nell herself smiled 
a little at her own eloquence. She was not accustomed to think 
in such phrases. But there are people who, as it were, provoke us 
into uttering ideas, and using figures of speech, which we should 
probably not have hit upon in solitude: and the provocation is due 
not to their sympathetic understanding of our sayings, but to the 
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fact that they sympathise without understanding. And Susan was 
precisely one of these comfortable people. 

Mr. Terence O’Ryan, who had lately moved into a handsome 
suite of rooms at the Hoffman House, was a less severe critic of the 
book than Nell. ‘Afther all,’ he remarked to Warren, twisting 
his dark moustache, and then inserting his hands slowly into the 
pockets of his immaculate trousers, ‘it don’t so much matter if we 
dhrive a single-stepper, or six-in-hand, so as we get ahead, and 
cover the ground. ’Tis the chaps with brains should have the front 
place, and, sure, there’s not so many of ’em! The public revenues 
is dispersed and wasted amongst a lot of blockheads and black- 
guards, when ’twould be much better lining the pockets of a few 
good fellers that would know how to use it. Show me one good 
man, with a head on his shoulders and a grip on his business, and, 
faith! ’tis Terence O’Ryan would follow him through thick and 
thin! And, by the same token, the chap that wrote that book 
won’t be a bad sort the day he dhrops the pin, and makes a grab 
for the ballot-box !’ 

‘Is the ballot-box mightier than the pen?’ Warren asked. 

‘Sure, that depends on whether you're casting the votes or 
counting ’em,’ replied Terence, with a twinkle of the eye. ‘And 
what’s voting amount to anyway? Isn’t there a hundred men 
to-day will vote as I tell ’em, and not the half of an idea among 
the whole blessed pack of ’em what: it’s all about? And won't I 
and a hundred others vote as the boss bids us if ’twas for the devil 
himself—God bless him! Very well, then, Mr. Bell, in the name 
of common sense and economy, why not cut off the zeros and keep 
the units? Where’sthe use of a lot of idle, shiftless ignoramuses, 
that calls themselves politicians, and all the politics they know is 
to get tight on other men’s whisky, and carry torches in a parade? 
Sure ’twould be better both for them and the country if they was 
all at work earning their bread at some honest calling, contributing 
to the honour and prosperity of the land, and laving government 
to them as was born to govern. Faith, ’tis out of patience with 
‘em I am, intirely,’ said Mr. O’Ryan, turning to pour out a 
thimbleful of Old Bourbon, and nodding at Warren as he tossed 
it down his throat. 

‘The amount of it is, that we shall be ruled by cir-circum- 
stances, like the rest of the world,’ Warren observed. 

‘With all my heart, so the circumstances are of my own 
conthriving,’ rejoined Terence, with a laugh and a wink; and 
then Warren left him. 

He crossed Broadway, and turned up Fifth Avenue. In a 
moment a step came up behind him, and Drayton appeared at his 
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side. They greeted each other with a friendly brevity and walked 
on together. 

‘O’Ryan was just speaking to me about that new pamphlet,’ 
Warren said. ‘It’s odd how many men here seem not averse to a 
change of government.’ 

‘For my part,’ returned Drayton, ‘I should say we change our 
government only too often.’ 

‘I mean, change it altogether—abolish the Republic.’ 

‘Do you think that would be possible ?’ 

‘Well, yes. There are a great many people who would like a 
monarchy, or even a despotism, just for the pleasure of being 
courtiers. Then there are others, like O’Ryan, who would favour it 
because they think it would make them richer. And no doubt there 
are some who would accept it from patriotic and philosophic motives.’ 

‘Are you among any of those classes ?’ 

‘I don’t think I should care to call any man my master.’ 

‘Suppose you were to meet a man who was your master— 
whether physically, mentally, or spiritually—as, according to Shak- 
speare, Augustus was the master of Anthony. Without any deroga- 
tion of your qualities, my dear boy, such a thing is conceivable. 
In that case would you refuse to acknowledge his mastership ?’ 

‘Well, yes, I guess I would—in the sense we are talking of.’ 

‘Would not that be simply refusing to admit what was, never- 
theless a fact—a mere question of words, when the thing itself 
was conceded ?’ 

‘N-not as I see it. A man may be a better man than I— 
plenty of them—and yet have no right to order me round. A 
man is accountable to the law, which is the human version of the 
will of God; and in comparison with that, the difference between 
the greatest man and the least is too small to be worth considera- 
tion. A man who pretends to be greater than the law : 

‘Yes; but we don’t want to go into abstractions,’ interrupted 
Drayton, good-humouredly. ‘We are a practical nation. Our 
form of government is not an arbitrary creation of Jefferson and 
Washington ; it grew up gradually and unconsciously, from the 
primitive procedure of our isolated frontier towns and villages. 
Congress is nothing but the meeting of the village selectmen 
magnified a few hundred diameters. We have drifted into a 
republic; we didn’t create it of malice aforethought. The con- 
stitution formulates and legalises what was found ready to hand; 
a critic might say, it made the best of a bad bargain. Our fore- 
fathers were in a very independent mood just then; they had been 
fighting the British, and the more their government could be made 
to seem different from the British, the better they would be pleased. 
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It was a leap in the dark, taken in anything but a dispassionate 
moment. And, seriously, Warren, I’m inclined to think it was a 
leap in the wrong direction. Human nature is the same here that 
it is in England, and even in Russia; and the republican form of 
government doesn’t suit human nature. In every great body of 
men there will be so many snobs, so many money-makers, so many 
idlers, so many aristocrats, so many canaille, so many rulers and 
patriots. Now, our government, theoretically, only recognises the 
existence of the last two; but, as a matter of fact, the other 
classes are here ; and, as there is no accommodation prepared for 
them, they make the best they can for themselves. The result is 
confusion, perplexity, rascality, and obstructions of all kinds. In 
England, on the other hand, there is, broadly speaking, a place for 
everybody, and everybody is in his place, and the government 
inevitably falls into the hands of the persons best qualified to 
administer ; who, again, could cnly have come into existence under 
their kind of government which they administer.’ 

‘Then do you go in for a limited monarchy in America ?’ 

‘No; for a limited monarchy cannot be made to order. It is 
natural to England, for it is the outgrowth of their peculiar con- 
dition during a thousand years; but it would be artificial and 
absurd for us.’ 

‘Well, w-what’s your alternative ? ’ 

‘Perhaps not very far from that suggested by the author ot 
the pamphlet.’ 

¢ And what is that ?’ 

‘ You should be able to answer that question as well as I.’ 

‘The truth is,’ Warren confessed, ‘I never read the thing.’ 

Drayton glanced at him in some surprise. ‘Isn’t that rather 
eccentric ?’ 

‘I didn’t mean it that way. I don’t think I thought much 
about it. Besides, logic and reasoning are not of much use to me 
in such matters. It’s accident and p-prejudice, I guess, that do 
the business.’ 

Drayton gave a quiet laugh. ‘ Upon the whole,’ he said, ‘I’m 
glad you didn’t read it. It wasn’t written for you; it was written 
for everybody else. You need another sort of medicine, if you 
need any.’ 

‘How do you know who it was or was not written for?* 
Warren inquired. 

‘For one thing, because I know who wrote it.’ 

‘Who was it ?’ 

‘I wrote it myself,’ answered Drayton, laughing again. ‘ But, 
here we are at my home, Come in, I want to havea chat with you. 
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XVIII. 
A LEAP IN THE DARK. 


THEY went into the library, and Drayton asked the servant 
whether Miss Drayton were at home. The man replied that she 
had gone out about half an hour before. 

‘I congratulate you on your success in authorship,’ said 
Warren. ‘Is this your first work?’ 

‘The first and the last,’ answered Drayton. His manner was 
abstracted, and he sat for some time in silence, with his arms 
folded and his eyes turned downwards. At last he looked up and 
said, ‘ Warren, most men of your age have some affair of the heart 
on hand. I was married at twenty-five. Have you ever contem- 
plated such a step ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t expect to be married,’ said Warren, rubbing his 
forehead with his hand. 

‘You have had some early love-scrapes, like the rest of us?’ 
Drayton continued pleasantly. 

‘I don’t know. I don’t understand women. I don’t think I 
could trust a woman. I get on better with men. You can 
generally tell what a man will do, but women beat all calculations. 
They don’t do what you expect, and they do what you don’t expect. 
Some men, I suppose, have a genius for women; but I’m not one 
of them. And not to understand a woman seems to have a bad 
effect on her. It seems to dem-demoralise her. 

‘We mustn’t expect too much of them, my dear boy. They are 
emotional ; they communicate a colour and asparkle to the ordinary 
facts of life, and we are sometimes liable to overrate the world 
under their influence. But, after all deductions, the truth remains 
that women add essentially to the happiness, the order, and the 
prosperity of existence ; only we must remember to apply to them 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy. If you begin with 
a blaze of romantic passion you will end with a frigid common- 
placeness. The best plan is to strike a reasonable average at first, 
and then your relations will improve instead of deteriorating ; for 
you will form habits of affection and association, and these in 
themselves are agreeable. Be the friend of your wife; be kind, 
be firm, be charitable; and, unless your choice has been particu- 
larly unfortunate, your life with her will be full of very solid and 
useful satisfactions. Don’t expect to find the world in her; but 
look upon her as your constant alternative from the world. The 
world will give you all that she cannot; but the rewards of the 
world would be less grateful without her.’ 
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‘ That is sensible enough ; but I could never woo a woman on 
those terms. I must at least believe I’m in love with her, if I 
want to make her love me.’ 

‘Women can—and, generally speaking, they ought to—bhe 
guided towards marriage by other influences than those of the 
lover. The European customs have much good sense in them, 
though they are carried to an extreme. Warren, I have a great 
desire to see you married.’ 

‘I should be happy to oblige you ; but: , 

‘I desire,’ Drayton continued, leaning forward and speaking 
with great earnestness and feeling, ‘to live to see your children— 
your daughters and your sons—growing up around you; and to 
know that the plans, which I am forming for your future, havea 
chance of being carried on by your posterity. And one thing 
more, Warren: I have no other son but you ; all my acts and hopes 
have respect to you; why should you not, when you take a wife, 
take her whose union to you would unite you also with me? Be 
my son indeed : be the husband of my daughter !’ 

‘My dear Drayton!’ exclaimed Warren, too much astonished 
to remember his manners, ‘ you don’t know w-what you are saying ! 
Your daughter would no more think of marrying me than she 
would a bronze statue in the park! I haven’t talked with her 
a score of times in my life. I should only make her miserable, 
and——’ 

‘You don’t know her—you have said enough to prove that,’ 
interrupted Drayton, with a confident smile. ‘This is the first 
time I’ve spoken to you on the subject, but I have conversed more 
than once with her. And, without violating her confidence, I 
may tell you she does not think you would make her miserable.’ 

Warren stared at his interlocutor, but was unable to say any- 
thing. 

‘I have entrusted her,’ the other went on, ‘with much of the 
general scope of the design I have been forming concerning your 
future connection with the affairs of this country. She under- 
stands what your career is to be, and she has in her the qualities 
which would enable her to promote and to appreciate this. In 
her feminine way she has an ambition which would harmonise 
with yours, and support it. Personally she is fitted to adorn any 
station in life to which she might be called. Your marriage 
would draw us all closer together; and, since you have no other 
attachment, I am convinced you would find all you can wish in 
her.’ 

‘ Have you already proposed me to her—do you mean that ?’ 
‘Oh, certainly not! I could not know until I had it from 
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your own lips, that you were not otherwise interested. But, of 
course, I can read Lizzie’s mind and heart like an open book, and 
I know that it needs only a word from you to turn her wholly in 
your direction. She isn’t dying of love for you, Warren—her 
nature is more intelligent than passionate; but she is sympathetic 
and affectionate, and I have noticed that she is already becoming 
weary of the superficial social pleasures that have engaged her 
during the last two or three years. She wants some deeper and 
more tender interest in life. You seem to lack something, too. 
Can you not find it in each other ?’ 

Warren got up from his chair and walked about the room. It 
was true that he lacked something—he had felt that for a long 
time; but as to finding it in Lizzie—his thoughts had been busy 
with quite a different figure. And yet, to what end should he 
meditate upon that other? He knew her no more than he knew 
Lizzie—perhaps not so much. He had believed that she would 
accept him, and she had refused him: that was the first mistake. 
She had come to New York without informing him of it, and had 
tried to conceal herself from him when, by accident, they had met ; 
he had never detected anything in her to prepare him for that. 
Again, the meeting had occurred in the house of a man whose 
reputation Warren knew to be scandalous. What had been her 
errand there? The girl whom Warren had known and loved in 
his boyhood had revealed no trait that would answer that question. 
No; she had receded beyond the grasp of his faith and knowledge ; 
she was not what he had believed her to be, and she avoided him for 
sufficient cause. Why, then, did he follow her with unavailing 
thoughts? Did he love her, after all? He would not admit it. 
Why should he love her more than on that day when he had asked 
her to marry him? And since she was lost to him he must turn 
elsewhere for compensation. He must take his ambition to wife ; 
and, if Drayton wished it, and Lizzie were willing, why not take 
her too? She was pretty, graceful, and pliable; not likely to 
engross him too deeply, and capable enough, no doubt, of filling 
and ornamenting the vacant interstices of existence. From the 
worldly point of view the match was splendid. From any point of 
view it was reasonable and expedient. And yet he had never felt 


_ less happy than at this moment. 


He returned to his chair and sat down. 

‘I need scarcely say,’ Drayton remarked, ‘ that I don’t expect 
you to make up your mind on so grave a matter immediately. 
Think it over for a day or two , 

‘There’s no necessity for that; my only doubt would bg 
whether I ought to accept so fine a gift. But that’s your look-out, 
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Drayton. If she'll have me I'll have her, and the s-sooner the 
better !’ 

Drayton reached forward and took Warren’s hand in his. 

‘This is a day to which we shall both look back with satis- 
faction as long as we live,’ he said. ‘It realises the best part of 
my hopes; the rest is struggle and uncertainty. But now that 
we are bound together by such a tie, we ought to be a match for 
anything.’ 

‘You may count on me for all I’m worth,’ returned Warren, 
with a reckless feeling. He longed to be in activity—to be 
absorbed heart and soul in something—no matter what. The less 
he looked inward henceforth, the better for him ; he must find all 
his interest and comfort in what lay without. But it is remarkable 
how insufficient the outward world seems to a man, when the inner 
one is closed to him. 

‘I have never doubted you,’ Drayton said; ‘and you may 
count on me to show you work worth your doing. You shall live 
at the centre of things, and make the history that other men will 
spend the next century in writing. Let me see—I think there 
will be time to open the matter, at least before Lizzie comes in; 
after that there will be affairs of another kind to listen to. My 
first step—to plunge at once in medias res—will be to annex 
Mexico.’ Here Drayton made a pause, as if to afford Warren an 
opportunity for an exclamation; but the latter only said, ‘ All 
right. I am willing to annex Canada and Japan into the bargain, 
if you will furnish the commissariat and plans of campaign.’ 

* Mexico will be particularly useful to us, outside of her intrinsic 
value,’ Drayton explained; ‘for the annexation will not be ac- 
complished without difficulties, and it will go hard if some of those 
difficulties don’t bring us into trouble with the English possessions 
in the West Indies.’ 

‘I begin to see. You want a row.’ 

‘I want the threat of one. Americans are as cool and 
cautious as Scotchmen in indifferent matters; but touch them in 
a sensitive spot, and they fire up like Spaniards. We might dilly- 
dally over Mexico for a hundred years, if we were left to ourselves ; 
but if England or any other nation pretends to meddle we would 
swoop likea hawk. Weare the most peaceable people in the world 
to-day, but the martial spirit is beneath it all, just the same; and 
after giving all due weight to the horrors of war, I am inclined to 
think the imminent prospect of war, if not war itself, would do us 
an immense deal of good. The programme which I have laid 
down includes a vast stimulus to our army and navy, and a con- 
tinual possibility, for several years to come, of their being brought 
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to the actual test. The temper of the nation must be changed ; 
there must be a controlling sympathy in some common aim; less 
cynical and jesting tolerance; more sternness and preoccupation. 
Those are the conditions under which great leaders rise up, anc the 
people put their whole faith in them. The hostility of Europe 
can do us very little harm, for we are a world in ourselves; and, 
besides, Europe is likely to have her hands full of her own troubles 
for a long while to come. But, in all moral and patriotic respects, 
such hostility would directly benefit us.’ 

‘I thoroughly agree with you,’ said Warren, raising himself in 
his chair, and nodding emphatically. ‘ But there is something to 
be done before beginning upon Mexico. You must elect your own 
man for President, and see that he does what you tell him.’ 

‘I see that you will need very little instruction,’ said Drayton, 
a little surprised at the other’s strenuous and uncompromising 
tone. ‘ Yes, the President must be our property, and I have been 
taking measures for the last year and more to secure that result.’ 

‘The certain way would be to own both the candidates—Demo- 
cratic and Republican.’ 

‘Right again! Upon my word, Warren, you are more a poli- 
tician than I had supposed. But that plan is beset by various 
technical difficulties. There is a third device, which may turn 
out the best of all; and that is, to create a third party, with a new 
platform, and elect an independent President on that. That 
would ensure the confidence of a better, if not a larger, class of 
voters than any other. And, as things look now, the approaching 
campaign would be a capital opportunity to attempt such a coup. 
Reform will be the great rallying ery.’ 

‘Well, we'll suppose our man elected, one way or another. 
What is to be my position 7’ 

‘What would you like?’ 

‘ An obscure one, to begin with. Iam too young to come to 
the front at once. But you must create an emergency, as you call 
it, and I must be called on to meet it. That must lead to my 
being advanced. To make a long story short, Drayton, I shall 
look to you for opportunities, and plenty of them; and you may 
depend on me for the rest. Within a year I shall be where I want 
to be, and the people will have got used tome. Then the worst 
will be over.’ 

‘You will find, when we come to go over the details together, 
that only your personal failure can stand in the way of your 
success. And I wouldn’t protect you against that, if I could!’ 

‘No. The day I am free of you will be the day you will 
realise what I can do for both of us,’ 
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‘Of course,’ continued Drayton, ‘ we shall need more than one 
administration to thoroughly establish our policy. The dictator- 
ship must seem to be forced upon us by the popular desire—not 
sought by ourselves. The form of electing a new President every 
four years must still be observed; but the power behind the 
President will remain always unchanged.’ 

‘ Just as Caesar retained the consuls and the Senate long after 
they had become mere figure-heads. But our people are cleverer 
than the populus Romanus, and will see through , 

‘I hear the bell; she has come,’ Drayton interposed, rising. 
‘I shall leave you. Say a few words to her in the sense we have 
agreed upon : 

‘I would rather you stayed,’ said Warren, quickly. 

The stepping of small feet sounded along the hall, and Lizzie 
appeared at the door of the library. She was dressed in a silk 
velvet pelisse trimmed with fur, and wore a turban-like hat, which 
suited the soft, piquant loveliness of her face well. But her ex- 
pression was dejected, and the sight of Warren did not brighten it. 
She murmured some apology for intruding, and was about to 
retire. 

‘Come in—come in, dear,’ said Drayton, smilingly. ‘We were 
just now speaking about you.’ 

‘About me?’ she repeated, with a slight blush. ‘I thought 
men always talked business.’ 

‘ Well—and doesn’t their most engrossing business often relate 
to women ?’ her father rejoined. 

Warren had risen, and he now came forward, holding out his 
hand ; and Lizzie allowed him to take hers, though with a shrink- 
ing and suspicious air. 

‘I wanted your father to be present while I said to you the 
most important thing I shall ever have to say to any woman,’ he 
began, in a very gentle tone, which vibrated a little. ‘I won’t 
pretend to hope that you have anticipated it—I d-don’t know how 
to recommend myself in conventional ways. I can only say that 
your father and I have the same hopes and interests; and if you 
could only think it possible to care for me—to be my w-wife 

Lizzie withdrew her hand, and stood facing him with dilated 
eyes and dry lips. And yet she had expected that this thing 
would some time occur, and she had often considered the manner 
in which she would deal with it. But the moment seemed especi- 
ally inopportune; the conditions were not as she had pictured 
them in her mind; above all, she was embarrassed by the presence 
of her father, to whom she had, in truth, intimated more or less 
definitely that she would consider the proposal favourably. She 
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had done this partly in order to escape his persuasions and partly 
in order to divert any possible impression on his part as to her 
real situation. But now the crisis was come, and her presence of 
mind was gone; the very gravity of the predicament increased her 
inability to evade it. When a woman is forced to speak without 
knowing what to say she nearly always says the last thing she 
wanted to. 

‘O Mr. Bell,’ she exclaimed, in a stumbling way, ‘I’m sure I 
didn’t mean you should see I cared for you—I mean—father 
ought not to have told you that I thought of being your—any- 
body’s wife. I was very happy at home—TI had no idea that you 
really. > She stopped, for it was worse than useless to go on. 
Some perverse demon was making her seem to insinuate every- 
thing that she was most anxious to repudiate. Even her trembling 
and blushing were misleading, and she knew it. She stood there 
like a bashful maiden, suffused with lovely shame at the revelation 
of her heart’s secret. 

Warren, on the other hand, might have interpreted her aright, 
had love been in his eyes to sharpen them; but, as the whole 
matter was perfunctory on his part, he constrained himself to see 
in her bebaviour only what favoured his purpose, though it 
opposed his desire. And, with his innate impatience of delays 
and uncertainties, he hurried on to commit himself beyond the 
possibility of withdrawal while the iron was hot. 

‘Try to forgive my clumsiness,’ he said, taking both her 
hands, which she now surrendered to him with a sigh that meant 
despair, but sounded like timid pleasure. ‘ My life will show you 
what I feel for you better than my words can. This must seem 
very sudden to you; but, if we had known each other all our lives, 
it would be the same at last. I will try to make you happy, 
Lizzie ; and if I succeed it will give me more happiness than I 
ought to hope for.’ 

He waited a moment, looking down at her; but as she did not 
lift her eyes, or speak, he bent, and kissed her lightly on the 
cheek. She started at the touch of his lips, and caught her 
breath; for an instant she looked in his eyes in an appealing, 
terrified way ; then, stepping back from him, she turned and left 
the room, with her hands over her face. 

‘I was in the way, as I knew I should be, and the little girl 
was frightened,’ Drayton said, coming forward and laying a hand 
on Warren’s shoulder. ‘But she managed to indicate her feelings 
very clearly—and very prettily, though I say it; and I can con- 
gratulate you on having made her and me—and I hope yourself— 


very happy!’ 
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‘Yes; that is settled,’ returned Warren, regarding the other 
with a preoccupied gaze. He shook his head, took a long breath, 
and added, ‘ Now I’m r-ready for anything.’ 


XIX. 
A SURPRISE. 


Susan Wayne had evidently, for some time past, had a secret 
on her mind; in fact she had frequently admitted as much to 
Nell, at the same time entreating her not to ask what it was. 
Nell complied with this request with perhaps even more loyalty 
than Susan desired ; for a secret that nobody tries to find out is 
hardly a full-fledged secret at all. 

That the secret related in some way to the projected Home 
was, indeed, apparent enough. After the interview already de- 
scribed between the ladies and Uncle Joseph, the idea of renting 
the Peter and Paul establishment had fallen through ; several 
other houses had been examined and rejected, on one ground or 
another, until, two or three months ago, Susan had suddenly 
become mysterious; and, while deprecating any further search, 
had nevertheless declared that it would be ‘all right,’ and that 
she dared say they would get just what they wanted, if they 
waited a little. Nell, meanwhile, had sufficient occupation for 
her thoughts in the consideration of various details of the scheme 
after it should have been started, as well as of other matters of 
private interest to herself; and she did not think it likely that 
Susan would get into any very serious scrape without betraying 
herself in time. When, therefore, her friend proposed one after- 
noon that they should take a drive, accompanying the suggestion 
with much enigmatical elephantine pantomime, Nell came to the 
conviction that the secret was on the eve of a happy delivery, and 
she set forth with a serene mind. 

They drove through the park, and then, turning to the right, 
entered the neighbourhood of 125th Street. Here the houses 
were less compactly placed, and showed a greater variety and 
independence in style of architecture than in the lower portion of 
the city. There were gardens and open spaces, and trees—which, 
though now bare of leaves, gave promise of grateful verdure in 
summer—lined the streets. There was a sense of air and eleva- 
tion, topographical, if not social; though even in the latter 
respect the region was quite unexceptionable. At length they ap- 
proached a large edifice, of almost colonial aspect, built of ancient 
brick, and standing back from the road in a garden of its own. 
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Though ancient in comparison with its neighbours, it was 
evidently in excellent repair ; and it had a sumptuous, hospitable, 
home-like air with it, such as the modern architect seldom tries 
for, and still more seldom attains. Two large elms grew on 
either side of it, and their arching branches rose above the broad 
roof. The coachman turned his horses in at the carriage-gate and 
reined them in at the door. 

‘What a pleasant place!’ said Nell. ‘ What is it ?’ 

‘Oh, it was recommended to me as likely to suit us for the 
Home, you know, and I thought I’d bring you up to look at it. 
It does look nice, doesn’t it? Well, come in!’ 

The wide door opened as they ascended the steps, and they 
entered a spacious and well-lighted hall, with an ample staircase 
mounting upwards in the distance. The house was even more 
extensive than it appeared from the outside. Several doors on 
each side of the hall opened into airy rooms, quietly but comfort- 
ably furnished, and as neat as wax. There were no signs of 
present occupation, and yet everything seemed ready for occu- 
pants. Each room had pictures on the walls, growing plants in 
pots in the windows, and books on a bookshelf. In the rear was a 
large kitchen and offices, fitted up completely with all necessary 
implements and utensils, scoured till they shone again. The hall 
passed through the house and opened at the further end into an 
enclosed garden, where there were half a dozen gnarled apple- 
trees, and straight paths between grass-plots bordered with 
currant-bushes. 

‘This is almost as good as Hickory!’ exclaimed Nell, giving 
the warmest praise that her unforgetting heart would allow. 

‘I’m so glad you like it, dear,’ returned Susan, with her broad 
smile. ‘I thought you would. But we haven’t been upstairs yet ; 
there are two flights.’ And she led the way, climbing upward 
with an expression of genial energy in her broad back that was 
agreeably in harmony with the character of the surroundings. 

The upper part of the house was worthy of the handsome and 
substantial basement. ‘There seemed to be no end to the bed- 
rooms, and it was hard to say which was the brightest and pret- 
tiest. The family which had originally inhabited this dwelling 
must have been a large one, and much given to the exercise of 
hospitality. The third floor was a repetition of the second, on a 
somewhat reduced scale as regarded the height of the rooms; and 
the whole was surmounted by a cupola, from which there was a 
fine view of Harlem river and Highbridge, and the wooded heights 
of Morrisania. 


‘ Are you sure we can have this place ?’ demanded Nell, turning 
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upon her friend, when they had finished their promenade through 
the apartments. ‘Isn’t it too dear, or something ?’ 

‘No,’ Susan replied, beaming anew, ‘I believe it’s quite reason- 
able. And you can see for yourself how healthy and clean it is. 
And it’s very accessible, you know, and yet not too much in the 
town.’ 

‘ But how is it that there’s no one here, and yet everything is 
in such good order ?’ 

‘Well, you see the people that owned it don’t live in it— 
there aren’t enough of them to fill it, I suppose; so they wanted 
to dispose of it, and so they would naturally put it in order. I 
don’t think we should need to make many alterations, do you ?’ 

‘None at all that I see. We wanted a homelike place, and 
this is like a real home. It only needs to have people in it to be 
perfect—our poor people, though!’ she added, walking to a win- 
dow and gazing towards the city. 

‘ How soon could we have possession of it ?’ she asked, turning 
again after a moment. 

‘Oh, we could have it immediately, I believe. We might 
begin to-morrow.’ 

‘Who is the agent—the business man ?’ 

‘I don’t know that I can give his name,’ said Susan, with a 
rather ambiguous twinkle of her little eyes. ‘ But we might have 
him call on us whenever we wish.’ 

‘I was thinking, Nell went on, ‘that if it could be done, it 
might be better to buy this place outright. By-and-by this land 
will become more valuable, and other houses will be built, and 
then the rents will rise. Andit would be comfortable to feel that 
there was no landlord to be responsible to. That is for you to 
decide, though.’ 

‘It was just exactly what I thought all along,’ exclaimed 
Susan, clapping her plump hands together. ‘It ought to belong 
to us; and it shall—shan’t it ?’ 

‘It would come to a good deal, I’m afraid—with all, the fur- 
niture, too. Have you any idea what the selling price would be?’ 

‘O Nell, my dearest, what difference does that make if we are 
satisfied with the place? If you say yes, then we'll consider it 
ours, and that’s the end of it!’ 

‘It is easy to say yes; I only wish I could do something that 
would give me more right to say it,’ returned Nell with a smile 
and a sigh. 

‘Do something!’ cried Susan, taking her in her arms and 
kissing her. ‘ Why, you do everything! I only sit and look on! 
I don’t feel as if I had any right to be here unless you let me! I 
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can tell you one thing—this house would never have been ours if 
it hadn’t been for you; we shouldn’t ever have known that there 
was such a place.’ 

‘How can that be? What do youmean? You knew of it 
before I did.’ 

‘Never mind! that is the real truth, and you will understand 
how directly. By the way, come downstairs again. There is 
one thing you haven’t seen, and I hope you'll think it the best of 
all. And it will explain everything, too. Come!’ 

As they returned to the basement Nell was silent and per- 
plexed; and a strange, unreasonable hope was trying to force 
itself into recognition in her heart. She told herself that it was 
absurd and impossible, and yet she could not dismiss it. More- 
over, Susan’s next words seemed almost to justify and confirm it. 

‘When you like a thing very much—as we like this house, 
for instance,’ Susan said, ‘ and everything about it is just the way 
we wanted it to be—did you ever think, dear, whether there was 
anything that could make it pleasanter to possess it ?’ 

‘How do you mean ?’” asked Nell, quickly. 

‘Well, suppose there was a beautiful flower, that was as lovely 
as it could be in itself, so that it would seem impossible to im- 
prove it, don’t you think you would value it more, and feel happier 
in having it, if it were given to you by some one whom you like 
very much, and respected, and admired, and who gave it to you 
because he thought very highly of you?’ 

‘But a rose is not a house,’ replied Nell, half laughing and 
half grave. 

‘A house is as good as a rose if the right person gives it in 
the right way,’ Susan answered, with rare epigrammatic point. 
‘But now I shan’t say a word more. Come into this room, and 
you will see for yourself.’ 

Nell’s heart, which had been growing unnaturally indolent of 
late, began to beat hard. Every young woman will, at some 
moment of her life, anticipate a miracle, especially if it be a happy 
one. And the miracle that was dazzling Nell’s eyes just now, and 
bringing tears into them, was to the effect that Warren Bell was 
in some way concerned in this affair. How or why she could not 
imagine; still less was it conceivable that he and Susan would 
have met and conspired in this way, without Nell’s ever suspecting 
it. If this were Susan’s secret it was a secret indeed. But it 
was not to be believed, and the only reason Nell could have given 
for believing it was that it would be the greatest happiness (as 
she fancied) that God could vouchsafe to her. 

But life supplies very few well-authenticated instances of this 
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kind of dramatic felicity. When the door opened and Nell entered 
with her soul in her eyes, she saw a stout, elderly gentleman rise 
from a table and come forward to meet her, with an insinuating 
smile on his shrewd, massive face, and a deed of sale in his hand. 
The revulsion was so abrupt and so violent that it seemed to her 
as if a diabolical enchantment had suddenly transformed Warren 
Bell into the repulsive similitude of Uncle Joseph. But there 
was no enchantment about the matter: Uncle Joseph was there in 
solid flesh and blood; and primed with a graceful little speech, 
conveying to Nell, as sole and absolute owner, the title-deeds of 
the house and estate which she had just been so frankly admiring. 
He had no doubt that he was doing a very graceful and chivalric 
act, and one that could not fail to make a tender impression even 
on the chilly snow of her virgin heart. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY CECIL POWER, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


CECCA, 


A rFortTnicgut later, Signora Cecca walked sulkily down the 
narrow staircase of the handsome Englishman’s little studio. 
Signora Cecca was evidently indulging herself in the cheap luxury 
of a very bad humour. To an Italian woman of Cecca’s peculiarly 
imperious temperament, indulgence in that congenial exercise of 
the spleen may be looked upon as areal and genuine luxury. 
Cecca brooded over her love and her wrath and her jealousy as 
thwarted children brood over their wrongs in the solitude of the 
bedroom where they have been sent to expiate some small every- 
day domestic offence in silence and loneliness; The handsome 
Englishman had then a sweetheart, an inamorata, in his own 
country, clearly: and now she had come to Rome, the perfidious 
creature, on purpose to visit him. That was a contingency that 
Cecca had never for one moment counted upon when she left 
her native village in Calabria, and followed the unknown sculptor 
obediently to Rome, where she rose at once to be the acknowledged 
queen of the artists’ models. 

Not that Cecca had ever seriously thought, on her own part, of 
marrying Colin. Mother of heaven, no! for the handsome English- 
man was a heretic and a foreigner: and to marry him would have 
been utterly shocking to all Cecca’s deepest and most ingrained 
moral and religious feelings. For Cecca was certainly by no means 
devoid of principle. She would have stuck a knife into you in a 
quarrel as soon as look at you: she would have poisoned a rival 
remorselessly in cold blood under the impelling influence of 
treacherous Italian jealousy without a moment’s hesitation: but 
she would have decidedly drawn a sharp line at positively marry- 
ing a foreigner and a heretic. No, she didn’t want to marry 
Colin. But she wanted to keep him to herself as her own private 
and particular possession: she wanted to have him for her own 
without external interference: she wanted to prevent all other 
women from having anything to say or to do with her own mag- 
nificent handsome Englishman. He needn’t marry her, of course, 
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but he certainly mustn’t be allowed to go and marry any other 
woman. 

‘If I were a jealous fool,’ Cecca thought to herself in her own 
vigorous Calabrian patois, ‘I should run away and leave him out- 
right, and make Bazzoni’s fortune all at once by letting him 
model from me. But I’m not a jealous fool, and I don’t want, as 
the proverb says, to cut off my own right hand merely in order to 
fling it in the face of my rival. The English signorina loves the 
handsome Englishman—that’s certain. Then, mother of God, the 
English signorina will have to pay for it. Dear little Madonna 
della Guardia, help me to cook her stew for her, and you shall 
have tapers, ever so many tapers, and a couple of masses too in 
your own little chapel on the headland at Monteleone. There 
is no Madonna so helpful at a pinch as our own Madonna della 
Guardia at Monteleone. Besides, she isn’t too particular. She 
will give you her aid on an emergency, and not be so very angry 
with you after all, because you've had to goa little bit out of your 
way, perhaps, to effect your purpose. Blood of St. Elmo, no: she 
took candles from the good uncle when he shot the carabinieri who 
came to take him up over the affair of the ransom of the American 
traveller ; and she protected him well for the candles too, and he 
has never been arrested for it even to this very minute. The 
English signorina had better look out, by Bacchus, if she wants to 
meddle with Cecca Bianchelli and Madonna della Guardia at 
Monteleone. Besides, she’s nothing but a heretic herself, if it 
comes to that, so what on earth, I should like to know, do the 
blessed Saints in heaven care for her?’ 

Signora Cecca stood still for a moment in the middle of the 
Via Colonna, and asked herself this question passionately, with a 
series of gesticulations which in England might possibly have ex- 
cited unfavourable attention. For example, she set her teeth hard 
together, and drew an imaginary knife deliberately across the throat 
of an equally imaginary aerial rival. But in Rome, where people 
are used to gesticulations, nobody took the slightest notice of 
them. 

‘She has been four times to the studio already,’ Signora Cecca 
went on to herself, resuming her homeward walk as quietly as if 
nothing at all had intervened to diversify it: ‘and every time she 
comes the handsome Englishman talks to her, makes love to her, 
fondles her almost, before my very eyes. And she, the basilisk, 
she loves him too, though she pretends to be so very coy and par- 
ticular: she loves him: she cannot deceive me: I saw it at once, 
and I see it still through all her silly transparent pretences. .She 
cannot take in Cecca Bianchelli and Madonna della Guardia at 
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Monteleone. She loves him, the Saracen, and she shall answer 
for it. No other woman but me shall ever dare to love the hand- 
some Englishman. 

‘ The other English signorina, to be sure, she loves him too : but 
then, pooh, I don’t care for her, I don’t mind her, I’m not afraid 
of her. The Englishman doesn’t love her, that’s certain. She’s 
too cold and white-faced. He loves the little one. The little one 
is prettier ; she has life in her features; she might almost be an 
Italian girl, only she’s too insipid. She shall answer for his loving 
her. I hate her; and the dear little Madonna shall have her 
candles.’ 

As she walked along, a young man ina Roman workman’s dress 
came up to her wistfully, and looked in her face with a doubtful 
expression of bashful timidity. ‘Good morning, Signora Cecca,’ he 
said with curiously marked politeness. ‘You come from the 
Englishman’s studio, I suppose? You have had a sitting?’ 

Cecca looked up at him haughtily and coldly. ‘ You again, 
Giuseppe,’ she said with a toss of her beautiful head, and a 
curl of her lip like a tragedy Cleopatra. ‘And what do you 
want with me? You're always bothering me now about some- 
thing or other, on the strength of some slight previous boyish 
acquaintance.’ 

The young man smiled her back an angry smile, Italian 
fashion. ‘It’s Giuseppe now, I suppose,’ he said with a sniff: 
‘it used to be Beppo down there yonder at Monteleone. I shall 
have to take to calling you in your turn “Signora Francesca,” 
I’m thinking: you’ve grown too fine for me since you came to 
Rome and got among your rich sculptor acquaintances. A grand 
trade indeed, to sit half the day, half uncovered, in a studio for a 
pack of Englishmen to take your figure and make statues of you! 
I liked you far better, myself, when you poured the wine out long 
ago at the osteria by the harbour at Monteleone.’ 

Cecca looked up at him once more haughtily. ‘You did?’ 
she said. ‘ You did, did you? Well, that was all very well for a 
fellow like you, only fit to tend a horse or chop up rotten olive 
roots for firewood. But for me that sort of life didn’t answer. I 
prefer Rome, and fame, and art, and plenty.’ And as she said‘ the 
last words, she clinked the cheap silver bracelets that she wore 
upon her arm, and touched the thin gold brooch that fastened up 
the light shawl thrown coquettishly across her shapely shoulders. 

‘ You don’t,’ Giuseppe answered boldly. ‘ You are not happy 
here, Cecca mia, as you were at Monteleone. You worry your heart 
out about your Englishman, and he does not love you. What does 
he think of you or care for you? You are to him merely a model, 
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a thing to mould clay from; no more than the draperies and the 
casts that he works with so carelessly in his studio. And it is for 
that that you throw me over, me, Beppo, who loved you always so 
dearly at Monteleone.’ 

Cecca looked at him and laughed lightly. ‘ You, Beppo,’ she 
cried, as if amused and surprised. ‘You, my friend! You 
thought to marry Cecca Bianchelli! Oh, no, little brother; that 
would be altogether too ridiculous. There is no model in Rome, 
do you know, who has such a figure or earns so much money 
as I do.’ ’ 

‘But you loved me once, or at least you said so, Signora 
Francesca.’ 

‘ And you should hear how the excellencies admire me, and call 
me beautiful, Signor Giuseppe.’ 

‘Cecca, Cecca, you know I have come to Rome for your sake 
only. I don’t want you to love me, I only want to see you and be 
near you. Won’t you let me come and see you this evening ?’ 

‘Very sorry, Signor Giuseppe. It would have given me the 
deepest satisfaction, but I have a prior engagement. A painter of 
my acquaintance takes me to the Circo Reale.’ 

‘ But, Cecca, Cecca!’ 

‘Well, Beppo!’ 

‘ Ah, that is good, “‘ Beppo.” You relent then, signora.’ 

‘As between old friends, Signor Giuseppe, one may use the 
diminutive.’ 

‘And you will let me come then to-morrow night and see you 
for half an hour—for half an hour only, Cecca ?’ 

* © Well, you were a good friend of mine once, and I have need of 
you for a project of my own, at the moment. Yes, you may come 
if you like, Beppo.’ 

‘Ten thousand thanks, Signora. You are busy, I will not keep 
you. Good evening, Cecca.’ 

‘Good evening, my friend. You area good fellow, after all, 
Beppo. Good evening.’ 


Cuarter XXXIV. 


HIRAM SEES LAND. 


‘Uron my word,’ Gwen Howard-Russell thought to herself, in 
the gardens of the Villa Panormi, ‘I really can’t understand that 
young Mr. Churchill. He’s four years older, and he ought to be 
four years wiser now, than when we were last at Rome, but he’s 
actually just as stupid and as dull of comprehension as ever; he 
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positively doesn’t see when a girl’s in love with him. He must be 
utterly bound up in his sculpture and his artistic notions, that’s 
what it is, or else he’d surely discover what one was driving at 
when one gives him every possible sort of opportunity. One would 
have thought he’d have seen lots of society during these four 
winters that he’s been comparatively famous, and that he would 
have found out what people mean when they say such things to 
him. But he hasn’t, and I declare he’s really more polite and 
attentive even now to that little governess cousin of his, with the 
old-fashioned bonnet, than he is to me myself, in spite of every- 
thing.’ 

For it had never entered into Gwen’s heart to think that Colin 
might possibly be in love himself with the little gipsy-faced 
governess cousin. 

‘Cousin Dick,’ Gwen said a few minutes later to Lord Beaminster, 
‘I’ve asked Mr. Churchill and my two Americans to come up and 
have a cup of tea with us this afternoon out here in the garden.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear,’ the Earl answered, smiling with all his 
false teeth most amiably, ‘ the house is your own, you know. (And 
by George she makes it so, certainly without asking me. But who 
on earth could ever be angry with such a splendid high-spirited 
creature!) Bring your Americans here by all means, and give 
that man with the outlandish name plenty of tea, please, to keep 
him quiet. By Jove, Gwen, I never can understand for the life 
of me what the dickens the fellow’s talking about.’ 

In due time the guests arrived, and Gwen, who had determined 
by this time to play a woman’s last card, took great care during 
the whole afternoon to talk as much as possible to Hiram and 
as little as possible to Colin Churchill. She was determined to 
let him think he had a rival; that is the surest way of making 
a man discover whether he really cares for a woman or otherwise. 

‘Oh yes, I’ve been to Mr. Winthrop’s studio,’ she said in 
answer to Audouin’s inquiry, ‘and we admired so much a picture 
of a lake with such a funny name to it, didn’t we, papa? It was 
really beautiful, Mr. Winthrop. I’ve never seen anything of yours 
that: I’ve been pleased with so much. Don’t you think it splendid, 
Mr. Audonin ?’ 

‘A fine picture in its way—yes, certainly, Miss Russell; but 
not nearly so good, to my thinking, as the Capture of Babylon 
he’s now working on.’ 

‘You think so, really? Well, now, for my part, I like the 
landscape better. There’s so much more originality and per- 
sonality in it, I fancy. Mr. Winthrop, which do you yourself like 
the best of your performances ?’ 
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Hiram blushed with pleasure. Gwen had never before taken 
so much notice of him. ‘I’m hardly a good judge myself,’ he 
faltered out timidly. ‘I wouldn’t for worlds pit my own small 
opinion, of course, against Mr. Audouin’s. I’m trying my best at 
the Capture of Babylon, naturally, but I don’t seem to satisfy my 
own imaginary standard in historical painting, somehow, nearly as 
well as in external nature. For my own part, I like the landscapes 
best. I quite agree with you, Miss Russell, that Lake Chattawauga 
is about my high-water mark.’ 

(‘Lake Chattawauga!’ the Earl interjected pensively—but 
nobody took the slightest notice of him. ‘Lake Chattawauga! 
Do you really mean to say you've painted the picture of a place 
with such a name as Lake Chattawauga? I should suppose it 
must be somewhere or other over in America.) 

‘I’m so glad to hear you say so,’ Gwen answered, cordially, 
‘because one’s always wrong, you know, in matters of art criticism ; 
and it’s such a comfort to hear that one may be right now and 
again, if only by accident. I liked Lake Chattawauga quite 
immensely ; I don’t know when I’ve seen a picture that pleased me 
so much, Mr. Winthrop. What do you say, Mr. Churchill?’ 

‘I think you and Winthrop are quite right, Miss Russell. 
His landscapes are very, very pretty, and I wish he’d devote him- 
self to them entirely, and give up historical painting and figure 
subjects altogether.’ 

(‘ The first time I ever noticed a trace of professional jealousy 
in young Churchill,’ thought Audouin to himself sapiently. ‘ He 
doesn’t want Hiram, apparently, to go on with the one thing 
which is certain to lead him in the end to fame and fortune.’) 

‘ And there was a lovely little sketch of a Tyrolese waterfall,’ 
Gwen began again enthusiastically. ‘ Wasn't it exquisite, papa ? 
You know you said you'd so much like to buy it for the dining- 
room.’ 

Hiram flushed again. ‘I’m so glad you liked my little things,’ 
he said trembling with delight. ‘I didn’t think you cared in the 
least for any of my work, Miss Russell. I was afraid you weren’t 
at all interested in the big canvases.’ 

‘Not like your work, Mr. Winthrop!’ Gwen cried, with half a 
glance aside at Colin. ‘Oh, yes, I’ve always admired it most 
sincerely! Why, don’t you remember, our friendship with you 
and Mr. Audouin began just with my admiring a little water- 
colour you were making the very first day I ever saw you, by the 
Lake of the Thousand Islands?’ (Hiram nodded a joyful assent. 
Why, how could he ever possibly forget it?) ‘ And then you know 
there was that beautiful little sketch of the Lago Albano, that you 
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gave me the day I was leaving Italy last. I have it hung up in 
our drawing-room at home in England, and I think it’s one of the 
very prettiest pictures I have ever looked at.’ 

Hiram could have cried like a child that moment with the joy 
and excitement of a long pent-up nature. 

And so, through all that delightful afternoon, Gwen kept 
leading up, without intermission, to Hiram Winthrop. Hiram 
himself hardly knew what on earth to make of it. Gwen was very 
kind and polite to him to-day—that much was certain: and that, 
at least, was quite enough to secure Hiram an unwonted amount of 
genuine happiness. How he hugged himself over her kindly 
smiles and appreciative criticisms! How he fancied in his heart, 
with tremulous hesitation, that she really was beginning to care 
just a little bit for him, were it ever so little! In short, for the 
moment, he was in the seventh heavens, and he felt happier than 
he had ever felt before in his whole poor, wearisome, disappointed 
lifetime. 

When they were going away, Gwen said once to Hiram 
(holding his hand in hers just a second longer than was necessary 
too, he fancied), ‘ Now, remember, you must come again and see 
us very soon, Mr. Winthrop; and you, too, Mr. Audouin. We 
want you both to come as often as you’re able, for we’re quite dull 
out here in the country, so far away from the town and the Corso.’ 
But she never said a single word of that sort to Colin Churchill, 
who was standing close beside them, and heard it all, and thought 
to himself, ‘I wonder whether Miss Russell has begun to take a 
fancy at last to our friend Winthrop. He’s a good fellow, and 
after all she couldn’t do better if she were to search diligently 
through the entire British peerage.’ So utterly had Gwen’s wicked 
little ruse failed of its deceitful, jealous intention. 

But as they walked Rome-ward together, to the Porta del 
Popolo, Audouin said at last, musingly, to Hiram, ‘ Miss Russell 
was in a very gracious mood this afternoon, wasn’t she, my dear 
fellow ?’ 

He looked at Hiram so steadfastly while he said it that Hiram 
almost blushed again, for he didn’t like to hear the subject men- 
tioned, however guardedly, before a third person like Colin Churchill. 
‘ Yes,’ he answered shyly, ‘she spoke very kindly indeed about my 
little landscapes. I had no idea before that she really thought 
anything about them. And how good of her, too, to keep my 
water-colour of the Lago Albano in her own drawing-room!’ 

Audouin smiled a gently cynical little Bostonian smile, and 
answered nothing. ‘ How strangely one-sided and egotistic we are, 
after all,’ he thought to himself quietly as he walked along. ‘ We 
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think each of ourselves, and never a bit of other people. Hiram 
evidently fancied that Miss Russell—Gwen—why not call her 
so ?—wanted him to come again to the Villa Panormi. A moment’s 
reflection might have shown him that she couldn’t possibly have 
asked me, without at the same time asking him also! And it was 
very clever of her, too, to invite him first, so as not to make the 
invitation look quite too pointed. She was noticeably kind to 
Hiram to-day because he’s my protégé. But Hiram, with all his 
strong good qualities, is not keen sighted—not deep enough to 
fathom the profound abysses of a woman’s diplomacy! I don’t 
believe even now he sees what she was driving at. But J know: I 
feel certain I know: I can’t be mistaken. It was a very good sign, 
too, a very good sign, that though she asked me (and of course 
Hiram with me) to come often to the villa, she didn’t think in the 
least of asking that young fellow Churchill. It’s a terribly presump- 
tuous thing to fancy you have won such a woman’s heart as Gwen 
Howard-Russell’s ; but I imagine I must be right this time. I 
don’t believe I can possibly be mistaken any longer. The conver- 
gence of the evidences is really quite too overwhelming.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
MAN PROPOSES. 


Ten days had passed, and during those ten days Gwen had met 
both Hiram and Colin on two or three occasions. Each time she 
saw them together she was careful to talk a great deal more with 
the young American than with his English companion. At last, 
one Sunday afternoon, both the young men had gone out to the 
Villa Panormi with Audouin, for a cup of afternoon tea in the 
garden; and after tea was over, they had stolen away in pairs 
down the long alleys of oranges, and among the broken statues and 
tazzas filled with flowers upon the mouldering balustraded Italian 
terraces. ‘Come with me, Mr. Winthrop,’ Gwen cried gaily to 
Hiram (with a side glance at Colin once more to see how he took 
it). ‘I want to show you such a lovely spot for one of your pretty 
little water-colour sketches—a bower of clematis, with such great 
prickly pears and aloes for the foreground, that I’m sure you'll fall 
in love with the whole picture the moment you see it.’ 

Hiram followed her gladly down to the arbour, a little corner 
at the bottom of the garden, rather English than Italian in its 
first conception, but thickly overgrown with tangled masses of sub- 
tropical vegetation. ‘It’s very pretty,’ he said, ‘certainly very 
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pretty. Just the sort of thing that Mr. Audouin would absolutely 
revel in.’ 

‘Shall I call him?’ Gwen asked, going to the door of the 
arbour and looking about her carelessly. ‘ He must be somewhere 
or other hereabout.’ 

‘Oh no, don’t, Miss Russell,’ Hiram answered hastily. ‘ He’s 
having a long talk with Churchill about art, from what I overheard. 
Don’t disturb them. Mr. Audouin has a wonderful taste in art, 
you know: I love to hear him talk about it in his own original 
pellucid fashion.’ 

‘ You're very fond of him, aren’t you?’ Gwen asked, looking at 
him with her big beautiful eyes. ‘Is he any relation of yours ?’ 

‘ Relation !’ Hiram cried, ‘oh dear no, Miss Russell. But he’s 
been so kind to me, so very kind tome! You can’t imagine how 
much I owe to Mr. Audouin.’ 

He said it so earnestly and seemed to want so much to talk 
about him that Gwen sat down upon the stone seat in the little 
arbour and answered with womanly interest, ‘ Tell me all about it, 
then, Mr. Winthrop. I should like to hear how you came to pick 
up with him.’ 

Thus encouraged, Hiram, to his own immense astonishment, 
let loose the flood-gates of his pent-up speech, and began to narrate 
the whole story of his lonely childhood, and of his first meeting 
with Audouin in the primeval woods of Geauga County. He was 
flattered that Gwen should have asked him indirectly for his 
history: more flattered still to find that she listened to his hasty 
reminiscences with evident attention. He told her briefly about 
his early attempts at drawing in the blackberry bottom; how the 
Deacon had regarded his artistic impulses as so many proofs of 
original sin ; how he had followed the trappers out into the frozen 
woodland ; how he had met Audouin there by accident ; and how 
Audouin had praised his drawings and encouraged him in his 
fancies, being the first human: being he had ever known who cared 
at all for any of these things. ‘And when you spoke so kindly 
about my poor little landscape the other day, Miss Russell,’ he 
added, looking down and hesitating, ‘I felt more happy than I 
had ever felt before since that day so long ago, in the woods away 
over yonder in America.’ 

But Gwen only smiled back a frank smile of unaffected sym- 
pathy, and answered warmly, ‘I’m so glad you think so much of 
my criticism, I’m sure, Mr. Winthrop.’ 

Then Hiram went on and told her how he had worked and 
struggled at school and college, and at the block-cutting establish- 
ment: and how he had longed to go to England and be an artist ; 
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and how he had never got the opportunity. And then he spoke 
of the first day he had ever seen Gwen herself by the Lake of the 
Thousand Islands. 

Till that moment, it hadn’t struck Gwen how very earnest 
Hiram’s voice was gradually growing: but as he came to that first 
chance meeting at Alexandria Bay, she couldn’t help observing that 
his lips began to tremble a little, and that his words were thick 
with emotion. For a second she thought she ought to rise up 
and suggest that they should join the others over yonder in the 
garden: but then she changed her mind again and felt sure she 
must be mistaken. The young American artist could never mean 
to have the boldness to propose to her on the strength of so little 
encouragement. And besides, his story was really so interesting, 
and she was so very anxious to hear out the rest of it to the very 
end. 

‘ And so you liked England immensely ?’ she asked him, when he 
reached in due course that part of his simple straightforward con- 
fidences. ‘I wonder you didn’t stop there and take regularly to 
landscape painting.’ 

‘I was sorely tempted to stop,’ Hiram answered, daring to look 
her straight in the eyes now; for he almost flattered himself she 
knew what he was going to say to her next. ‘I came away from 
England most reluctantly, at Mr. Audouin’s particular request: 
but I longed at the time to remain, for I had borne two words 
ringing in my ears from America to England, and those two words 
were just two names—Gwen and Chester.’ 

Gwen started away suddenly with a half-frightened expression, 
and said to him in a colder tone, ‘ Why, what do youmean? Ex- 
plain yourself, please, Mr. Winthrop. My name you know is 
Gwen, and papa and I used once to live in Chester.’ 

~~ Hiram took her hand timidly in his with an air of gentle com- 
mand, and made her sit down again once more for a minute upon 
the seat in the arbour. ‘ You must hear me out to the end now, 
Miss Russell,’ he said in a very soft firm voice, ‘whatever comes of it. 
You mustn’t go away yet. I didn’t mean to speak so soon, but I 
have been hurried into it. Ive staked my whole existence on a 
single throw, and you mustn’t run away and leave me in the midst 
of it undecided.’ 

Gwen turned pale with nervousness, and withdrew her hand, 
but sat quite still, and listened to him attentively. 

‘From the first moment I ever saw you, Miss Russell,’ he went 
on passionately, ‘I felt you were the only woman I had ever loved 
or ever could love. I didn’t know your full name, or who you 
were, or where you lived; but I heard your father call you Gwen, 
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and I heard you say you had been at Chester. Those were the 
only two things I knew at all about you. And from the day when 
I saw you there looking over my sketch beside the Thousand Islands, 
I kept those two names of Gwen and Chester engraved upon my heart 
until I came to Europe. I keep one of them engraved there still 
until this very minute. And whatever you say to me, I shall keep 
it there unaltered until I die. . . . Oh, Miss Russell, I don’t want 
you to give me an answer at once: I hope you won’t give me an 
answer at once, because I can see from your face what that answer 
would most likely be: but I love you, I love you, I love you, and 
as long as I live I shall always, always love you.’ 

‘I think, Mr. Winthrop,’ Gwen said, slowly rising and hesitat- 
ing, ‘ we ought to go back now and join the others.’ 

Hiram looked at her with a concentrated look of terror and 
despair that fairly frightened her. ‘ Not for one moment yet,’ he 
whispered quite softly. ‘Not for one moment yet, I beg and pray 
of you. I have something else still to say to you.’ 

Gwen faltered for another second, and thén stood still and 
listened passively. 

‘Miss Russell,’ he began again, with white lips and straining 
eyeballs, ‘I don’t want you to give me an answer yet; but I do 
want you to wait a little and consider with yourself before you give 
me it. If you say no to me all at once, you will kill me, you will 
kill me. I have lived for so many weary years in this hope, so 
long deferred, that it has become a part, as it were, of my very 
being, and you can’t tear it out of me now, without lacerating and 
rending me. But I thought—TI fancied—it was wildly presump- 
tuous of me, but still I fancied—that this last week or two you 
had been more kind to me, more interested in me, more tolerant 
of me at least, than you used to be formerly.’ 

Gwen’s heart smote her with genuine remorse when she heard 
that true accusation. Poor young fellow! She had undoubtedly 
led him into it, and she felt thoroughly ashamed of herself for 
the cruel ruse she had unwittingly practised upon him. Who 
would ever have thought, though, that the Yankee painter was 
really and truly so much in love with her? 

She sighed slightly ; for no woman can hear a man declare his 
heartfelt admiration for herself without emotion: and then she 
answered feebly, ‘I ...I...I only said I admired your 
pictures immensely, Mr. Winthrop.’ 

Hiram could hardly gasp out a few words more. ‘ Oh, Miss 
Russell, don’t give me an answer yet, don’t give me an answer yet, 
Iimplore you. Wait and think it over a little while, and then 
answer me. You have never thought of me before in this way, I 
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can see; you haven’t any idea about me: wait and think it over, 
and remember that my whole life and happiness hangs upon it. 
Wait, oh, please, wait and think it over, 

He pleaded with so much earnestness in his tone, and he 
looked so eagerly into her swimming eyes, that Gwen forgot for 
the moment his Yankee accent and his plain face and his un- 
polished manners, and saw him only as he was, an eager lover, 
begging her for mercy with all the restrained energy of a deep and 
self-contained but innately passionate nature. She could not help 
but pity him, he was so thoroughly and profoundly in earnest. 
For a moment her heart was really touched, not with love, but with 
infinite compassion, and she answered, half remorsefully, ‘I’m 
afraid I can’t hold you out much hope, Mr. Winthrop; but it shall 
be as you say; I will think it over, and let you have my full 
answer hereafter.’ 

Hiram seized her hand eagerly. She tried to withdraw it, but 
he would not let her. ‘Thank you,’ he cried almost joyously ; 
‘thank you, thank you! Then you don’t refuse me utterly; you 
don’t reject me without appeal; you will take my plea into con- 
sideration? I will not ask you again. I will not obtrude myself 
upon your notice unwillingly; but let me know in a fortnight. 
Do take a fortnight; my whole life is staked upon it; let it have 
a fortnight.’ 

Gwen’s eyes were brimmed with two rising tears as she 
answered trembling, ‘ Very well, it shall be a fortnight. Now we 
must go, Mr. Winthrop. We’vestopped here too long. The others 
will be waiting for us.” And she drew her hand away from his as 
quietly as she was able, but not without a certain small inobtrusive 
sympathetic pressure. In her heart she pitied him. 

As she passed out and joined the party at the far end of the 
garden, Hiram noticed that she didn’t go up to speak at once to 
Colin Churchill. She let Audouin, nothing loth, lead her off down 
the alley of orange trees, and there she began speaking to him as 
if quite casually about Hiram. 

‘Your friend, Mr. Winthrop, has been telling me how kind 
you've been to him, and how much he owes to you,’ she said, 
twirling a flower nervously between her fingers. ‘How good of 
you to do all that you have done for him! Do you know I quite 
envy you your opportunities for discovering such a genius in 
neglected places. I didn’t know before, Mr. Audouin, that among 

all your other good qualities you were also a philanthropist. But 
your protégé there is quite warm and enthusiastic about all your 
goodness and kindness to him both here and in America.’ 
She looked straight at him, all unconsciously, as she spoke, 
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and her eyes, though of course she had hastily wiped them ou 
leaving the arbour, glistened a little still with the two tears that 
had risen unbidden to their lids when she was talking a minute 
before with Hiram. Audouin noticed the glistening with a quiet 
delight, and naturally coupled that and her words together into a 
mistaken meaning. ‘If only we were quite alone now,’ he thought 
to himself regretfully, ‘ this would be the exact moment to say what 
I wish to her. But no matter; another opportunity will crop up 
before long, I don’t doubt, and then I can speak to her quite at 
my leisure.’ 

As for Gwen, when she found herself alone in her room that 
evening, she sat down in the easy chair by the bedside, and took 
a most unconscionable time in unfastening her necklet and earrings, 
and putting them away, one by one, in the little jewel-case. ‘ He’s 
very much in love with me, that’s certain,’ she said to herself, 
meditatively, ‘Who could ever have imagined it? I never 
should have talked to him so much if I had fancied he could 
possibly have misunderstood me. Poor fellow, I’m awfully sorry 
for him. And how dreadfully distressed he looked when I didn’t 
answer him! It quite made me take a sort of fancy to him for the 
moment. . . . What a romantic history, too! Fell in love with 
me at first sight, that day by the Thousand Islands. And I never 
even so much as looked at him. . . . This necklet doesn’t at all 
become me: I shall get another one next time I go down the Corso. 
. - » But he paints beautifully, and no doubt about it; and that 
charming Mr. Audouin says he’s really quite an artistic genius. 
I’m positively grieved with myself that I shall have to refuse him. 
He’ll break his heart over it, poor young man ; I’m sure he’ll break 
his heart over it. Of course, one doesn’t mind breaking most men’s 
hearts one bit, because, you see, in the long run they’re none the 
worse for it. But this young Mr. Winthrop’s another sort of 
person ; if you break his heart, just this one time only, that'll be 
the end of him at once and for ever. . . . And what an unhappy 
life he seems to have had of it, too! One would be quite sorry to 
add to it by making him miserable with a refusal. . . . Ah, well! 
He’s really avery good sort of young man in his way. What a pity 
he should be an American. . . . And yet, why should Americans 
differ so much from other people, I wonder? What a wistful look 
he gave me when he asked me not to answer him now immediately. 
Upon my word, in a sort of way, I really do like him just a little 
bit, the poor young fellow.’ 
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CHarteR XXXVI. 


CECCA SHOWS HER HAND. 


‘ Have you brought me the medicine, Beppo ?’ 

‘ The what, Signora Cecca? Oh, the medicine! I don’t call it 
medicine: I call it : 

Cecca clapped her hand angrily upon his lips. ‘Fool,’ she 
said, ‘ what are you babbling about ? Give me the bottle, and say 
no more about it. That’s a good friend indeed. I owe you a 
thank-you for this, truly.’ 

‘ But Cecca, what do you want it for? You must swear to me 
solemnly what you want it for. The police, you know 

Cecca laughed merrily: a joyous laugh, with no sorcery in it. 
One would have said, the guileless merriment of a little simple 
country maiden. ‘The police, indeed,’ she cried, softly but gaily. 
‘ What have the police got todo with it, I wonder. I want to poison 
a cat, a monster of a cat, that wails and screams every night outside 
my window: and you must go and wrap the thing up in as much 
mystery as if. Well there: it’s lucky nobody at Rome can 
understand good sound Calabrian even if they overhear it, or you’d 
go and make the folks suspicious with your silly talking—and 
so loud, too.’ 

Giuseppe looked at her, and muttered slowly something inar- 
ticulate. Then he looked again, in a stealthy frightened fashion ; 
and at last he made up his mind to speak out boldly. 

‘Cecca! Stop! I know what you want that little phial for !’ 

Cecca turned and smiled at him saucily. ‘Oh, you know!’ 
she said in a light ironical tone. ‘You know, do you? Then, 
body of God, it’s no use my telling you, so that’s all about it.’ 

‘Cecca,’ the young man said again, snatching at the tiny bottle, 
which she still held gingerly between her finger and thumb, as if 
toying with it and fondling it: ‘ I’ve been watching you round at 
the Englishman’s studio, and I’ve found out what you want the— 
the medicine for.’ 

Cecca’s forehead puckered up quickly into a scowling frown (as 
when she sat for Clytemnestra), and she answered angrily, ‘ You’ve 
been playing the spy then, have you really? I thank you, Signor 
Giuseppe, I thank you.’ 

‘Listen, Cecca. I have been watching the Englishman’s studio. 
There comes an English lady there, a beautiful tall lady, with a 
military father—a lady like this:’ and Giuseppe put on in a 
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moment a ludicrous caricature of Gwen’s gait and. carriage and 
manner. ‘ You have seen her, and you are jealous of her.’ 

Quick as lightning, Cecca saw her opportunity, and caught at 
it instinctively with Italian cunning. Giuseppe was right in prin- 
ciple, there was no denying it: but he had mistaken between Gwen 
and Minna., He had got upon the wrong tack, and she would not 
undeceive him. Keeping her forehead still dexterously bent to the 
same terrible scowl as before, and never for a second betraying her 
malicious internal smile of triumph, she answered, as if angry at 
being detected—‘ Jealous ! and of her! Signor Giuseppe, you are 
joking.’ 

‘I am not joking, Cecca. I can see you are jealous this very 
moment. You love the Englishman. What isthe good of loving 
him! He will not marry you, and you will not marry him: you 
would do much better to take after all to poor old Beppo. But 
you're jealous of the tall lady, because you think the Englishman’s 
in love with her. What does it matter to you or me whether he 
is or whether he isn’t? And it is for her that you want the... 
medicine.’ 

Cecca drew a long breath and pretended to be completely 
baffled. ‘Give me the bottle,’ she cried. ‘Give me the bottle, 
Beppo.’ 

Giuseppe held it triumphantly at arm’s length above his head. 

‘Not till you swear to me, Cecca, that you don’t want to use it 
against the tall lady.’ 

Cecca wrung her hands in mock despair. ‘ You won’t give it 
to me, Beppo? You won’t give ittome? Whatdo you want me 
to swear it by? The holy water—the rosary—the medal of the 
holy father ?’ 

Giuseppe smiled a smile of contemptuous superciliousness. 

‘Holy water !—rosary!—Pope!’ he cried. ‘Much you care 
for them, indeed, signora. No,no; you must swear by something 
that will bind you firmly, You must swear on your own little 
pocket image of Madonna della Guardia of Monteleone.’ 

Cecca pouted. (To the daughter of ten generations of Cala- 
brian brigands a detail like a little poisoning case was merely a 
matter for careless pouting and feminine vagaries.) ‘You will 
compel me ?’ she asked hesitatingly. 

Giuseppe nodded. 

‘Or else I don’t give you the bottle,’ he murmured. 

Cecca drew the little silver image with well simulated reluctance 
from inside her plaited bodice. ‘What am I to swear?’ she asked 
petulantly. 


‘Say the words after me,’ Beppo insisted. ‘I swear by the 
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mother of God, Madonna della Guardia of Monteleone, and all 
holy saints, that I will not touch or hurt or harm the tall English 
lady with the military father. And if I do may the Madonna 
forget me.’ 

Cecca repeated the words after him, severally and distinctly. 
It was very necessary that she should be quite precise, lest the 
Madonna should by inadvertence make any mistake about the 
particular person. If she didn’t make it quite clear at first that 
the oath only regarded Gwen, the Madonna might possibly be 
very angry with her for poisoning Minna, and that of course 
would be extremely awkward. It’s a particularly unpleasant 
thing for anyone to incur the displeasure of such a powerful lady 
as Madonna della Guardia at Monteleone. 

‘ You may have the bottle now, if you like,’ Beppo said, handing 
it back to her carelessly. 

Cecca pouted once more. ‘ What’s the use of it now?’ she 
asked languidly. ‘ Except, of course, to poison the cat with!’ 

Beppo laughed. To the simple unsophisticated Calabrian 
mind the whole episode only figured itself as a little bit of Cecca’s 
pardonable feminine jealousy. Women will be women, and if 
they see a rival, of course, they'll naturally try to poison her. 
To say the truth, Beppo thought the fancy pretty and piquant on 
Cecca’s part rather than otherwise. The fear of the Roman police 
was to him the only serious impediment. 

‘I may come and see you again next Sunday, Cecca?’ he 
asked as he took up his bundle to leave the room. ‘You owe me 
a little courtesy for this.’ 

Cecca smiled and nodded, in a very gayhumour. There was no 
need for deception now she had got the precious bottle securely put 
away in the innermost pocket of her model’s kirtle. ‘ Yes,’ she 
answered benignly. ‘You may come on Sunday. You have 
deserved well of me.’ 

But as soon as Beppo had left the room, Signora Cecca flung 
herself down upon the horse-hair mattress in the corner (regardless 
of her back hair) and rolled over and over in her wild delight, and 
threw her arms about, as if she were posing for the Pythoness, and 
laughed aloud in her effusive southern joy and satisfaction. ‘ Ha, 
ha!’ she cried to herself gaily. ‘He thought it was that one! 
He thought it was that one, did he? He’s got mighty particular 
since he came to Rome, Beppo has—afraid of the police, the 
coward ; and he won’t have anything to do even with poisoning a 
poor heretic of an Englishwoman. Madonna della Guardia, I 
have no such scruples for my part! But he mistook the one: he 
thought I was angry with the tall handsome one. No, no, she 
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may do as she likes for all I care for her. It’s the ugly little 
governess with the watery eyes that my Englishman’s in love with. 
What he can see to admire in her I can’t imagine—a thing with 
no figure—but he’s in love with her, and she shall pay for it; the 
caitiff creature ; she shall pay for it, I promise her. Here’s the 
bottle, dear little bottle! How bright and clear it dances! Cecca 
Bianchelli, you shall have your revenge yet. Madonna della 
Guardia, good little Madonna, sweet little Madonna, you shall 
have your candles. Don’t be angry with me, I pray you, Madonna 
mia, I shall not break my oath; it’s the other one, the little 
governess, dear Madonna! She’s only a heretic—an English- 
woman—a heretic; an affair of love, what would you have, 
Madonna? You shall get your candles, see if you don’t, and 
your masses, too, your two nice little masses, in your own pretty 
sweet little chapel on the high hill at Monteleone!’ 


CuarteR XXXVII. 


CECCA AND MINNA. 


Ir was Tuesday afternoon at Colin Churchill’s, and Minna had 
got her usual weekly leave to go and visit her cousin at his own 
studio. ‘I find her devotion admirable,’ said Madame, ‘ but then, 
this cousin, he is young and handsome. After all, there is perhaps 
nothing so very extraordinary in it, really.’ 

Cecca was there, too, waiting her opportunity, with the little 
phial always in her pocket: for who knows when Madonna della 
Guardia may see the chance of earning her two promised masses ? 
She is late this afternoon, the English governess; but she will 
come soon: she never forgets to come every Tuesday. 

By-and-by, Minna duly arrived, and Colin kissed her before 
Cecca’s very eyes—the miscreant! and she took off her bonnet 
even, and sat down and seemed quite prepared to make an after- 
noon of it. 

*Gecca,’ Colin cried, ¢ will you ask them to make us three cups 
of coffee.—You can stop, Minna, and have some coffee, can’t you?’ 

Cecca didn’t understand the English half of the sentence of 
course, but she ran off quite enchanted to execute the little com- 
mission in the Italian part of it. A cup of coffee! It was the 
very thing ; Madonna della Guardia, what fortune you have sent me! 

Colin and Minna sat talking within while the coffee was brew- 
ing, and when it was brought in, Cecca waited for her opportunity 
cautiously, until Minna had taken a cup for herself, and laid it 
down upon the little bare wooden table beside her. It would 
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never do to put the medicine by mistake into the cup of the 
Englishman ; we must manage these little matters with all due 
care and circumspection. So Cecca watched in the background, 
as a cat watches a mouse’s hole, with the greatest silence and dili- 
gence, till at last a favourable chance occurred: and then, under 
the pretence of handing Minna the biscuits which came up with 
the coffee, she managed cleverly to drop half the contents of the 
phial into the cup beside her. Half was quite enough for one 
trial: she kept the other half, in case of accident, to use again if 
circumstances should demand it. 

Just at that moment a note came in from Maragliano. Could 
Colin step round to the other studio for a quarter of an hour? A 
wealthy patron had dropped in, and wanted to consult with him 
there about a commission. 

Colin read the letter through hastily; explained its contents 
to Minna; kissed her once more: (Ha, the last time, the last time 
for ever! He will never do that again, the Englishman !) and then 
ran out to see the wealthy patron. 

Minna was left alone for that half-hour in the studio with Cecca. 

Would she drink the coffee, now ? that was the question. No, 
as bad luck and all the devils would have it, she didn’t seem to 
think of tasting or sipping it. A thousand maledictions! The 
stuff would get cold, and then she would throw it away and ask 
for another cupful. Blessed Madonna of Monteleone, make her 
drink it; make her drink it. Bethink you, unless she does, dear 
little Madonna, you do not get your candles or your masses ! 

Still, Minna sat quite silent and motionless, looking vacantly 
at the beautiful model, whom she had forgotton now to feel angry 
or jealous about. She was thinking, thinking vacantly: and her 
Italian was so far from fluent that she didn’t feel inclined to begin 
a conversation off-hand with the beautiful model. 

Just to encourage her, then (there’s nothing like society) Cecca 
drew up her three-legged stool close beside the signorina, and 
began to sip carelessly and unconcernedly at her own cup of coffee. 
Perhaps the sight of somebody else drinking might chance by 
good luck to make the Englishwoman feel a little thirsty. 

But Minna only looked at her, and smiled half unconsciously. 
To her great surprise, the Italian woman perceived that two tears 
were slowly trickling down her rival’s cheeks, 

Italians are naturally sympathetic, even when they are on the 
eve of poisoning you; and besides one is always curious to know 
what one is crying for. So Cecca leaned forward kindly, and said 
in her gentlest tone, ‘You are distressed, Signorina. You are 
suffering in some way, Can I do anything for you?’ 
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Minna started, and wiped away the two tears hastily. ‘It is 
nothing,’ she said; ‘I didn’t mean it. I—I fancied I was alone. 
I had forgotten.’ 

‘What! You speak Italian!’ Cecca cried, a little astonished, 
and half anxious to enjoy her triumph by anticipation. ‘ Ah, 
signorina, I know what is the matter. I have guessed your secret : 
I have guessed your secret !’ 

Minna blushed. ‘ Hush,’ she said eagerly ; ‘not a word about 
it. My friend may return. Not a word about it.’ 

But still she didn’t touch her coffee. 

Then Cecca began to talk to her gently and soothingly, in her 
best soft Italian manner. Poor thing, she was evidently very sad. 
So far away from her home, too. Cecca was really quite sorry for 


-her. She tried to draw her out and in her way to comfort her. 


The signorina hadn’t long to live: let us at least be kind and 
sympathetic to her. 

For you see, an Italian woman is capable of poisoning 
you in such a perfectly good-humoured and almost affectionate 
fashion. 

At first, Minna didn’t warm very much to the beautiful model : 
she had still her innate horror of Italian women strong upon her ; 
and besides she knew from her first meeting that Cecca had a 
terrible vindictive temper. But in time Cecca managed to en- 
gage her in real conversation, and to tell her about her own little 
personal peasant history. Yes, Cecca came from Calabria, from 
that beautiful province ; and her father, her father was a fisher- 
man. 

Minna started. ‘Afisherman! Howstrange. And my father, 
too, was also a fisherman away over yonder in England !’ 

It was Cecca’s turn to start at that. <A fisherman! How ex- 
traordinary. She could hardly believe it. She took it for granted 
all along that Minna, though a governess, was a grand English 
lady ; for the idea of a fisherman’s daughter dressing and living in 
the way that Minna did was almost inconceivable to the unsophis- 
ticated mind of a Calabrian peasant woman. And to wear a 
bonnet, too! to wear a bonnet ! 

‘Tell me all about it,’ Cecca said, drawing closer, and genuinely 
interested (with a side eye upon the untasted coffee). ‘ You came 
to Rome then,’ jerking her two hands in the direction of the door, 
‘to follow the Englishman ?’ 

‘ Signora Cecca,’ Minna said, with a sudden vague instinct, in 
her tentative Italian, ‘I willtrust you. I will tell you all about it. 
I was a poor fisherman’s daughter in England, and I always loved 
my cousin, the sculptor.’ 
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Cecca listened with the intensest interest. Minna lifted her 
cup for the first time, and took a single sip of the poisoned coffee. 
‘Good!’ thought Cecca calmly to herself. ‘ If she takes a first sip, 
why of course in that case she will certainly finish it.’ 

Then Minna went on with her story, shortly and in difficulty, 
pieced out every here and there by Cecca’s questions and ready 
pantomime. Cecca drank in all the story with the deepest avidity. 
It was so strange that something should just then have moved the 
Englishwoman to make a confidante of her. A poor fisherman’s 
daughter, and neglected now by her lover who had become a grand 
and wealthy sculptor! Mother of God, from the bottom of her 
heart, she really pitied her. 

‘And when he came to Rome,’ Cecca said, helping out the story 
of her own accord, ‘he fell in with the grand English ladies like 
the one with the military papa; and they made much of him; 
and you were afraid, my little signorina, that he had almost for- 
gotten you! And so you came to Rome on purpose to follow him.’ 

Minna nodded, and her eyes filled with tears a second time. 

‘Poor little signorina!’ Cecca said earnestly. ‘It was cruel of 
him, very cruel of him. But when people come to Rome they are 
often cruel, and they soon forget their lovers of the province.’ 
Something within her made her think that moment of poor 
Giuseppe, who had followed her so trustfully from that far 
Calabria. 

Minna raised the cup once more, and took another sip at the 
poisoned coffee. Cecca watched the action closely, and this time 
gave a small involuntary sigh of relief when Minna set it down 
again almost untasted. [oor little thing! after all she was only 
a fisherman’s daughter, and she wanted her lover, her lover of the 
province, to love her still the same as ever! Nothing so very wrong 
or surprising in that! Natural, most natural. . . . But then, the 
Englishman, the Englishman! she mustn’t be allowed to carry 
off the Englishman. ... And Giuseppe, poor Giuseppe... . 
‘Well, there, you know ; in love and war these things will happen, 
and one can’t avoid them. 

‘And you knew him from a child ?’ she asked innocently. 

‘Yes, from a child. We lived together in a little village by 
the sea-shore in England; my father was a fisherman, and his a 
gardener. He used to go into the fields by the village, and make 
me little images of mud, which I used to keep upon my mantel- 
piece, and that was the first beginning, you see, of his sculpture.’ 

Mother of heaven, just like herself and Giuseppe! How they 
used to play together as children on the long straight shore at 
Monteleone. ‘ But you were not Christians in England, you were 
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pagans, not Christians!’ For the idea of images had suggested to 
Cecca’s naive mind the notion of the Madonna. 

Minna almost laughed, in spite of herself, at the curious 
misapprehension, and drew out from her bosom the little cross that 
she always wore instead of a locket. ‘Oh yes,’ she said simply, 
without dwelling upon any minor points of difference between 
them; ‘ We are Christians, Christians.’ 

The girl examined the cross reverently, and then looked back 
at the coffee with a momentary misgiving. Afterall, the English- 
woman was very gentle and human-like and kind-hearted. It was 
natural she should want to keep her country lover. And besides 
she was really, it seemed, no heretic in the end at all, but a good 
Christian. 

‘ When people come to Rome and become famous,’ she repeated 
musingly, ‘ they do wrong to be proud and to forget the lovers of 
their childhood.’ Giuseppe loved her dearly, there was no denying 
it, and she used to love him dearly, too, down yonder on the shore 
at Monteleone. 

Minna raised her cup of coffee a third time, and took a deeper 
drink. Nearly a quarter of the whole was gone now; but not 
much of the poison, Cecca thought to herself, thank heaven; that 
was heavy and must have sunk to the bottom. If only one could 
change the cups now, without being observed! Poor little thing, 
it would be a pity, certainly, to poison her. One oughtn’t to 
poison people, properly speaking, unless one has really got some 
serious grudge against them. She was a good little soul, though 
no doubt insipid, and a Christian, too; Madonna della Guardia, 
would the bargain hold good, Cecca wondered silently, seeing the 
Englishwoman had miraculously turned out to be after all a 
veritable Christian. These are points of casuistry on which one 
would certainly like to have beforehand the sound opinion of a 
good unprejudiced Calabrian confessor. 

‘ You think he makes too much of the tall signorina!’ Cecca 
said lightly, smiling and nodding. (Cecca had, of course, an 
immense fund of sympathy with the emotion of jealousy in other 
women. ) 

Minna blushed and looked down timidly without answering. 
What on earth could have possessed her to make so free, at this 
particular minute, with this terrible Italian model woman? She 
really couldn’t make it out herself, and yet she knew there had 
been some strange unwonted impulse moving within her. (If 
she had read Von Hartmann, she would have called it learnedly 
the action of the Unconscious. As it was, she would have said, if 
she had known all, that it was a Special Providence.) 
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So wishing merely to change the subject, and having nothing 
else to say at the moment, she looked up almost accidently at the 
completed clay of the Nymph Bathing, and said simply, ‘ That is a 
beautiful statue, Signora Cecca.’ 

Cecca smiled a majestic smile of womanly gratification, and 
showed her double row of even regular pearl-white teeth with 
coquettish beauty. ‘I posed for it,’ she said, throwing herself 
almost unconsciously into the familiar attitude. ‘It is my 
portrait !’ 

‘It is a splendid portrait,’ Minna answered cordially, glancing 
quickly from the original to the copy, ‘a splendid portrait of a 
very beautiful and exquisitely formed woman.’ 

*Signorina!’ Cecca cried, standing up in front of her, and 
roused by a sudden outburst of spontaneous feeling to change her 
plan entirely, ‘ you are quite mistaken; the master does not love 
the tall lady. I know the master well, I have been here all the time ; 
I have watched him narrowly. He does not love the tall lady: she 
loves him, I tell you, but he does not care for her; in his heart of 
hearts he does not love her; I know, for I have watched them. 
Signorina, I like you; you are a sweet little Englishwoman, and I 
like youdearly. Your friend from the village in England shall marry 
you!’ (*Oh, don’t talk so!’ Minna cried parenthetically, hiding 
her face passionately between her hands.) ‘And if the tall lady 
were to try to come between you and him,’ Cecca added vigorously, 
‘I would poison her, I would poison her, I would poison her! She 
shall not steal another woman’s lover, the wretched creature. I 
hate such meanness, signorina. I will poison her.’ 

As Cecca said those words, with an unfeigned air of the deepest 
and most benevolent sympathy, she managed to catch her long 
loose scarf as if by accident in the corner of the light table where 
Minna’s half-unfinished cup of coffee was still standing, and to 
upset it carelessly on to the floor of the studio. The cup with a 
crash broke into a hundred pieces. 

At that very moment Colin entered. 

He saw Minna rising hastily from the settee beside the over- 
turned table, and Cecca down on her knees upon the floor, wiping 
up the coffee hurriedly with one of the coarse studio towels. Cecca 
looked up in his face with a fearless glance as if nothing unusual 
had happened. ‘An accident, signor,’ she cried; ‘my scarf caught 
in the table. I have spilt the signorina’s cup of coffee. But no 
matter. I will run down immediately and tell them below to 
nrake her another.’ 

‘Cecca and I have been talking together, Colin,’ Minna said, 
replacing the fallen table hastily, ‘and, do you know, isn’t it 
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strange? She’s a fisherman’s daughter in Calabria; and oh! 
Colin, I don’t believe after all she’s really half such a bad sort of 
girl as I took her to be when I first saw her. She’s been talking 
to me here quite nicely and sympathetically.’ 

‘Italians are-all alike,’ Colin answered, with the usual glib 
English faculty for generalisation about all ‘foreigners.’ ‘They'll 
be ready to stab you one minute, and to fall upon your neck and 
kiss you, the very next.’ 

Going out of the studio to order more coffee from the trattoria 
next door, Cecca happened to meet on the doorstep with her friend 
Giuseppe. 

‘Beppo,’ she said, looking up at him more kindly than had 
been her wont of late, ‘ Beppo, I want to tell you something—IT’ve 
changed my mind about our little difference. If you like, next 
Sunday you may marry me.’ 

‘Next Sunday! Marry you!’ Beppo exclaimed, astonished. 
‘Oh, Cecca, Ceeca, you cannot mean it!’ 

‘I said, next Sunday, if you like, you may marry me. That’s 
good ordinary sensible Calabrian, isn’t it? If you wish, Ill give 
it you in Tuscan: you can understand nothing but Tuscan, it 
seems, since you came to Rome, my little brother.’ 

She said the words tenderly, banter as they were, in their own 
native dialect: and Beppo saw at once that she was really in 
earnest. 

‘But next Sunday,’ he exclaimed. ‘Next Sunday, my little 
one! And the preparations!’ 

‘I am rich!’ Cecca answered calmly. ‘I bring you a dower. 
I am the most favourite model in all Rome this very moment.’ 

‘And the Englishman? The Englishman? What are you 
going to do with the Englishman ?’ 

‘The Englishman may marry his sweetheart if he will, the 
girl replied with dogged carelessness. 

‘Cecca! you did not give the. . . . medicine to the Englishman?’ 

Cecca drew the half empty bottle from her pocket and dashed 
it savagely against the small paving-stones in the alley underfoot. 
‘There,’ she cried, eagerly, as she watched it shiver into little 
fragments. ‘See the medicine! That is the end of it.’ 

‘ And the cat, Cecca ?’ 

Cecca drew a long breath. ‘How much of it would hurt a 
human being, a woman?’ she asked anxiously. ‘Somebody has 
drunk a little by mistake—just so much!’ And she measured 
the quantity approximately with the tip of her nail upon her little 
finger. 

Giuseppe shook his’head re-assuringly, shrugged his shoulders, 
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and opened his hands, palms outward, as if to show he was evi- 
dently making no mental reservation. ‘Harmless!’ he said. 
* Quite harmless. It would take a quarter of a phial at least to 
produce any effect worth speaking of.’ 

Cecca clasped her silver image of the Madonna ecstatically. 
‘ That’s well, Beppo,’ she answered with a nod. ‘I must go now. 
On Sunday, little brother! On Sunday. Beppo—Beppo—it was 
alla play. I love you. I love you.’ 

But as she went in to order the coffee the next second, she said 
to herself with a regretful grimace, ‘ What a fool I was after all 
to waste the medicine! Why, if only I had thought of it, I might 
have used it to poison the other one, the tall Englishwoman. She 
shall not be allowed to steal away the little signorina’s lover ! ’ 


CHapTeER XXXVIII. 


GWEN HAS A VISITOR. 


In the gardens of the Villa Panormi, Gwen Howard-Russell 
was walking up and down by herself one morning, a few days 
later, among the winter flowers (for it was now January), when she 
saw a figure she fancied she could recognise entering cautiously 
at the main gate by the high road to the Ponte Molle. Why, 
yes, she couldn’t be mistaken. It was certainly the woman Cecca, 
the beautiful model down at Mr. Colin Churchill’s studio! How 
very extraordinary and mysterious! What on earth could she be 
coming here for ? 

Gwen walked. quickly down to meet the girl, who stood half 
hesitating in the big central avenue, and asked her curiously what 
she wanted. 

‘Signorina, Cecca answered, not unrespectfully, ‘1 wish to 
speak with you a few minutes in private.’ 

Gwen was surprised and amused at this proposal, but not in 
the least disconcerted. How deliciously Italian and romantic! 
Mr. Churchill had sent her a letter, no doubt—perhaps a declara- 
tion—and he had employed the beautiful model to be the naturally 
appropriate bearer of it. There’s something in the very air of 
Rome that somehow lends itself spontaneously to these delightful 
mystifications. In London, now, his letter would have been de- 
livered in the ordinary course of business by the common postman ! 
How much more poetical, and antique, and romantic, to send it 
round by the veritable hands of his own beautiful imaginary Wood 
Nymph ! 
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‘Come this way,’ she said, in her imperious English fashion. 
‘J will speak with you down here in the bower.’ 

Cecca followed her to the bower in silence, for she resented our 
brusque insular manners: and somewhat to Gwen’s surprise when 
sne reached the bower, she seated herself like an equal upon the 
bench beside her. These Italians have no idea of the natural dis- 
tinctions between the various social classes. _ 

‘Well,’ Gwen asked, after a moment’s pause. ‘What do you 
want to say tome? Have you brought me any message or letter ?’ 

‘No, signorina,’ the girl answered somewhat maliciously. ‘ No- 
thing: nothing. I come to speak to you of my own accord solely.’ 

There was another short pause, as though Cecca expected the 
English lady to make some further inquiry: but as Gwen said 
nothing, Cecca began again: ‘I want to tell you something, 
signorina. You know the little English governess, the master’s 
cousin ?’ 

‘Yes, I know her. That is to say, I have met her.’ 

‘Well, I have come to tell you something about her. She isa 
fisherman’s daughter, as I am, and she was brought up, far away, 
in a village in England, together with the master.’ 

‘I know all about her,’ Gwen answered somewhat coldly. ‘She 
was a servant afterwards at a house in London, and then she 
became a teacher in a school, and finally a governess. I have 
heard all that before, from a friend of mine in England.’ 

‘But I have something else to tell you about her,’ Cecca con- 
tinued with unusual self-restraint for an Italian woman. ‘ Some- 
thing else that concerns you personally. She was brought up 
with the master, and she used to play with him in the meadows, 
when she was a child, where he made her little images of the 
Madonna in clay; and that was how he first of all began to be a 
sculptor. Then she followed him from her village to a city: and 
there he learned to be more of a sculptor. By-and-by, he came 
to Rome: but still, the little signorina loved him and wished to 
follow him. Andat last she did follow him, because she loved him. 
And the master loves her, too, and is very fond of her. That is 
all that I have to tell you.’ 

She kept her eye fixed steadily on Gwen while she spoke, and 
watched in her cat-like fashion to see whether the simple story 
was telling home, as she meant it to do, to Gwen’s intelligence. 
As she uttered the words, she saw Gwen’s face grow suddenly 
scarlet, and she knew she had rightly effected her intended purpose. 
She had struck the right chord in Gwen’s pride, and Minna now 
would have nothing more to fear from the tall Englishwoman. 
‘Safer than the poison,’ she thought to herself reflectively, ‘and as 
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it happens, every bit as useful and effectual, without half the 
trouble or danger.’ 

Gwen looked at her steadily and without flinching. ‘ Why do 
you say all this to me?’ she asked haughtily. 

‘Because I knew it closely concerned you,’ Cecca replied, in 
her coolest tone: ‘and I see from your face, too, signorina, what- 
ever you choose to say, that I was not mistaken.’ 

And indeed, in that one moment, the whole truth about 
Minna and Colin, never before even suspected by her, had flashed 
suddenly across Gwen’s mind with the most startling vividness. 
She saw it all now, as clear as daylight. How could she ever have 
been foolish enough for a moment not to have understood it? 
Colin Churchill didn’t make love to her for the very best of all 
possible reasons, because he was already in love with another 
person: and that other person was nobody else but the little 
governess with the old-fashioned bonnet. She reeled a little at 
the suddenness of the revelation, but she managed somehow or 
other to master her confusion and even to assume externally a 
careless demeanour. 

‘But what interest have you in telling me this?’ she asked 
again of Cecca haughtily. 

‘Because I like the little signorina,’ Cecca answered quite 
truthfully, ‘and I was anxious to do anything on earth I could to 
serve her.’ 

After all, except for her casual little provincial leaning towards 
the use of poison (quite pardonable in a pretty Calabrian), Cecca 
was really not a bad sort of girl at bottom, as girls go in this 
strange and oddly blended universe of ours. 

‘Is that all you have to say to me?’ Gwen inquired after 
another short pause, with ill-affected languor, of the beautiful 
model. 

‘That is all, signorina. I see you understand me. Good 
morning.’ 

‘Stop!’ Gwen said, taking out her purse uneasily. ‘You 
have done me, too, a service, my girl. Take that for your trouble 
in coming here.’ 

Cecca drew herself up proudly to her full height. She was an 
Italian peasant woman, and yet she could resist an offer of money. 
‘No, no, signorina,’ she answered as haughtily as Gwen herself. 
‘I want no reward: I am rich, I am the queen of the models. I 
did it for love of the little lady.’ And she walked with a stately 
salute out of the bower and down the solid marble steps of the 
great garden. 

When she was gone, Gwen buried her face in her hands for a 
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moment, and cried bitterly. It was not so much the disappoint- 
ment that she felt, though she had really been very much in love 
with Colin Churchill, as the humiliation of knowing that Cecca 
had discovered both her secret and her disappointment. And 
indeed, Cecca’s short disclosure had given a sudden death-blow to 
all Gwen’s dearest and most deeply rooted projects. In the in- 
most depths of her proud heart, Gwen Howard-Russell felt with 
instinctive unquestioning resolution that it would be impossible 
now under any circumstances for her to marry Colin Churchill. 
If it had been any other woman in the world save only little simple 
Minna, Gwen might have taken a sort of keen delight of battle in 
winning her sweetheart’s love cleverly away from her. She might 
have fought her for her lover all along the line with feminine 
strategy, and enjoyed the victory all the better in the end because 
she had had to struggle hard for it. For though our hypocritical 
varnished civilisation is loth to confess it, in Europe at leastit is 
always the women who are competing covertly among themselves 
for the small possible stock of husbands. How can it be other- 
wise when for every ‘eligible’ man in our society there are 
usually about half a dozen marriageable women? But the moment 
Gwen knew and realised that Colin was in love with Minna, or 
even that Minna was in love with Colin, she felt immediately that 
the game was now rendered absolutely impossible ; for Minna had 
once been a servant, a common servant, a London parlour-maid, 
and Gwen Howard-Russell could not for one moment bring down 
her proud head to treat a servant as even a conceivablerival. Oh, 
no, as soon as she thought it possible that Minna might even in 
her own heart aspire to marry Colin Churchill, there was nothing 
on earth left for her but to retire immediately from the utterly 
untenable position. 

She could have married Colin himself, of course, in spite of all 
his past, as humble even as Minna’s, for he had genius; and in a 
man genius is universally allowed to atone for everything. A 
woman may stoop to marry a man below her own position in the 
social scale by birth, if it is generally understood that she does it 
as a graceful and appreciative tribute to literary, scientific, or 
artistic greatness. But to put herself in rivalry as it were with a 
woman, not even a genius, and born beneath her, in a struggle for 
the hand of such a man, who ought rather of course to receive hers 
gratefully, as a distinguished favour—why, the whole thing is 
obviously an absolute impossibility. So Gwen dried her eyes as 
well as she was able, with her little dainty cambric pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and settled with herself at once and finally that the 
Colin Churchill day-dream was now at last dispelled for ever. 
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He was in love with the little governess—the little governess 
with the old-fashioned bonnet! And the little governess had been 
a parlour-maid in London! And she herself, Gwen Howard- 
Russell, had been on the very verge of putting herself in unworthy 
rivalry with her! She shuddered to think of it, actually shuddered 
even to think of it. The very idea was so horribly repugnant to 
her. And how many women of her own social status are there in 
this realm of England who would not have sympathised therein 
with Gwen Howard-Russell? Our pride is so much stronger than 
our Christianity, and in this case, oddly enough, the one power 
brought about pretty much the same practical result in the long 
run as the other. 

As Gwen rose with red eyes and flushed cheeks, to make her way 
back to her own bedroom, she saw, as she passed along the shrubby 
orache hedge that separated the garden from the high-road, a 
wistful face looking anxiously and eagerly from outside, in the 
direction of the great villa. She knew in a moment whose it was: 
it was Hiram Winthrop’s. He had stolen away from his studio and 
the Capture of Babylon, to come out that morning to the dusty 
roads of the suburbs, and see if he could catch a passing glimpse 
anywhere of Gwen Howard-Russell. His face was pale and 
anxious, and Gwen saw for herself in a second that he was wasted 


with his eagerness in waiting for her deferred answer. Her heart 
went forth for the moment to that sad devoted expression. ‘ Poor 
fellow, she muttered to herself compassionately, ‘he’s very much 
in love with me, very much in love with me. I wish to goodness 
I could only have given him a favourable answer.’ 


(To he continued.) 
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HOLIDAY NUMBER, 1885. 


Che Fourth Son of the Earl of Moo. 


TJ\HE Reverend Paul Ledwitch was fathoms deep in the perusal 

of his Times newspaper, and the Reverend Paul Ledwitch’s 
mother-in-law was fathoms deep in wool-work of some kind or 
other, and flourishing, twisting, and twirling two highly polished 
wooden skewers in that energetic way for which she had been in- 
variably distinguished. Mrs. Goodfields was an energetic woman, 
under whose feet the grass was not disposed to grow, and her son- 
in-law would have been knee-deep in grass, had he been left to 
himself and allowed to have his own way, which before and after 
the decease of Mrs. Ledwitch, née Goodfields—Arabella Araminta 
Goodfields, who had had almost as much energy as her mother— 
had never been the case. 

This was fortunate for the Reverend Paul Ledwitch, for he 
wanted rousing, and Mrs. Goodfields, by a merciful dispensation of 
Providence, was a natural rouser. He would be at peace with all 
the world, and his mother-in-law was seldom at peace with one 
person in it of her acquaintance, not even with the members of 
Mr. Ledwitch’s own congregation, with whom she quarrelled in 
turn for not treating her with ‘ proper respect.’ Mrs. Goodfields 
was an austere woman of aristocratic descent—second cousin to an 
Irish viscount who was living quietly abroad out of the way of his 
creditors—and therefore she had something to be proud of; Mr. 
Led witch was a lethargic, placable man, who composed sermons 
very much of the same character as himself, and whose natural 
bent was catching butterflies. The composition of his sermons 
was a moral torture and a mental strain upon him, just as the 
understanding of them afterwards was to his broad-faced, bovine, 
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Lincolnshire flock in the little village of Deepdunes—population 
304, and two babies expected before the first of September—but 
show him butterflies, let them flutter in his way, over the broad, 
flat, green meadows stretching around his dumpty little church, 
and he verged upon genius. He was lachrymose and monotonous 
in his pulpit, but in the meadows in his straw hat, and with a 
blue gauze bag at the end of a long cane, he was almost a giddy 
boy. He was a free man then—free of Mrs. Goodfields who ruled 
him with a rod of iron. 

The late Mrs. Ledwitch, it was rumoured in Deepdunes, had 
ruled him with the same objectionable article of domestic disci- 
pline, and hence catching moths and butterflies, studying their 
manners and customs, diving into the inner life of their wriggling 
and hairy progenitors the caterpillars, had been as it were a harbour 
of refuge from many a storm to the Reverend Paul Ledwitch until 
it had pleased Heaven to remove his helpmate, for whom he grieved 
as deeply as though she had been a more amiable and loving 
woman than she was. 

Whether it was out of respect to his late wife, or whether it 
was in sheer subjection to a stronger will than his own, or whether, 
as sardonic folk were not slow to assert—there were at least four 
‘sardonics’ in Deepdunes—it was on account of a snug little bit 
of property which Mrs. Goodfields had the power to will to whom- 
soever she chose, that accounted for her sojourn at the vicarage, 
certain it was that Mrs. Goodfields, who had made her son-in-law’s 
house her own during her daughter’s lifetime, continued to con- 
stitute it her abiding-place after that lady’s decease. And there 
she was, that bright July morning, particularly at home, and her 
grey-haired son-in-law of forty-one perusing his newspaper, which 
always turned up at Deepdunes twenty-four hours after publication, 
owing to cross-country roads and a general difficulty in reaching 
the village, which was well out of the way of any railway station, 
and very nearly well out of the world. 

‘Is there nothing in the paper this morning, Mr. Ledwitch, 
absolutely nothing ?’ asked Mrs. Goodfields briskly at last. A 
little too briskly, but he did not notice it. 

‘No news of any importance that I can see,’ he replied without 
taking his eyes from it. 

‘You have been an hour and a half—to my certain knowledge 
—buried in it,’ remarked Mrs. Goodfields, ‘and you haven’t opened 
your lips the whole time.’ 

‘Haven’t I? Well, I did not remark that,’ he said, looking 
up at last with a feeble kind of smile that. always aggravated his 
late wife’s mother, 
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‘What have you been reading ?’ 

‘I hardly remember. Oh! by the way, there is something 
interesting,’ he exclaimed ; ‘a full report of the Entomological ; 

‘My dear sir, don’t tell me anything about that. Please do 
not. I ask it as a favour,’ she said, holding up her hands full of 
wool and knitting pins. 

‘Certainly, Mrs. Goodfields—certainly.’ 

‘Have you looked over the Births, Deaths, and Marriages this 
morning ?’ she inquired. 

‘I have not—at present.’ 

‘Just like you. Friends may be born, buried, and—bridalled 
without a human being knowing what has happened to them. 
Why do you neglect that part of the paper, and i 

‘I’m not neglecting it, Mrs. Goodfields. I am coming to it 
directly.’ 

‘I don’t believe you would have thought of such a thing, if I 
had not mentioned it.’ 

‘Oh! come now,’ said Mr. Ledwitch helplessly. 

He probably would have left that task to Mrs. Goodfields, 
having an expedition on his mind to Claycross Dyke, where a 
wonderful specimen of Vanessa Jo had been seen as late as 
yesterday afternoon. The gardener’s boy had called it ‘ old spotty,’ 
but Mr. Ledwitch knew what he meant perfectly well. And there 
could be nothing in the first column worth his looking at, he 
knew; he had forgotten all his friends, or they had forgotten him, 
long ago, and he was not deeply interested in Mrs. Goodfields’ 
friends, whose high-sounding names, and whose important places 
in the world, were dinned into his ears with irritating frequency. 
He glanced at the notices listlessly—with fishy grey eyes and an 
expression bordering on idiocy, and then he gave a sudden leap in 
the air—almost an acrobatic leap—and brought the heart into 
the mouth of his mother-in-law, who was totally unprepared for 
so much excitement from a being naturally undemonstrative. 

‘Gracious heavens!’ he exclaimed. ‘Mercy upon us! What 
can it possibly mean ?’ 

‘What can what mean ?’ 

‘I don’t see the object—I don’t make out. I ’ and here 
the Reverend Paul Ledwitch put his right elbow on his knee, and 
his hand to his head, and sat in deep thought with the newspaper 
trailing before him, till Mrs. Goodfields snatched it out of his left 
hand, and frightened him by her impulsive course of action, 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 

‘In the Marriages,’ he replied; ‘it’s—it’s astounding. You 
might have knocked me down with a Have you found it?’ 
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‘No; I haven’t. But I will, and Mrs. Goodfields set on her 
nose a massive gold-framed pair of eyeglasses, and firmly focussed 
the intelligence. 

She had soon discovered the piece of news which had surprised 
Mr. Ledwiteh, and which corrugated her expansive brow, and made 
her thin lips shut with a snap like a mousetrap. Then she opened 
her mouth again, and read aloud with deliberate emphasis the 
following :— 

‘On the 13th inst. at St. Mark’s, Deepdunes, Lincolnshire, by 
the Rev. Paul Ledwitch, M.A., the Honourable Septimus Bull- 
thorpe, fourth son of the Eurl of Moo, of Moo Hall, South 
Wales, to Alice Henrietta Shotter, only daughter of the late 
Timothy Shotter, of Tiger House, Camberwell Park, S.EV 

‘ What do you make of that, Mr. Ledwitch ?’ she asked. 

‘TI don’t make anything of it, my dear madam. I can’t.’ 

‘Have you the faintest idea?’ 

‘No; I haven't.’ 

‘You never had,’ she replied smartly. ‘ This is a hoax.’ 

‘Yes; I am aware it’s a hoax. I have not married anyone for 
three weeks. The last couple were Buncle, the wheelwright, and 
Sally Walker. And Buncle had his face tied up, poor fellow.’ 

‘It’s an infamous hoax,’ asserted his mother-in-law, without 
any regard for Buncle. 

‘It is, Mrs. Goodfields. It is.’ 

¢ And what are you going to do?’ 

‘Well, I haven’t made up my mind just at present.’ 

‘Tt must be detected and exposed.’ 

‘That will be my duty, of course. I will write to the Times 
before the post goes out.’ 

¢You will do nothing of the kind, sir,’ said Mrs. Goodfields 
snappishly. 

‘Eh—dear me. Why not?’ 

‘At least, not yet. The mischief is done, I dare say—but we 
must assert our innocence to the parties most intimately con- 
cerned.’ 

‘Certainly. The child unborn is not more F 

‘You must write to the Earl of Moo.’ 

‘Ye—es; it might be as well.’ 

‘And to the Honourable Septimus Bullthorpe.’ 

* Ye—es ; and to him too, I suppose,’ he added with a sigh. 

¢And to Alice Henrietta Shotter—no, I would not write to 
her; doubtless, she is at the bottom of this gigantic fraud upon 
the public, if the truth could be elucidated. Paul Ledwitch,’ she 
said solemnly, *‘ you must elucidate the truth.’ 
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‘I fancy, after all, that a letter to the Zimes would be the 
better way of making things plain.’ 

‘That can be done—that will be done in due course,’ she said 
solemnly. ‘ But it is your duty to call upon this Miss Shotter, or 
the Shotter relatives, and ascertain what the motive is, or the deep 
design, and unearth it for the sake of the dignity of the house of 
Moo. It will be the means of introducing you to the notice of 
the Earl of Moo—it may advance you in the Church presently, 
who can tell? ‘And goodness knows you need advancement, Mr. 
Ledwitch. You’ve stuck here long enough. If you had the spirit 
of a mouse in you—which you have not—you would start for 
South Wales this very evening, and see the Earl of Moo at once.’ 

‘I really think that a letter to the 7% F 

‘But you will not go to South Wales, of course.’ 

‘I will write to his lordship.’ 

‘That is imperative. And to the son.’ 

‘Yes, Although a letter to the 7Zi—— 

‘It would have shown a greater respect to the aristocracy of 
this land, whose names have been thus cruelly trifled with and 
thrust into unbecoming and unsought-for publicity, if you. had 
paid them a personal interview, however great the inconvenience 
might he to you.’ 

‘I’m sure that a letter to the Ti 

‘Will put the conspirators on their guard, and enable them to 
elude detection,’ she concluded. ‘ And such a gross imposition as 
this must be discovered and punished.’ 

‘It certainly is an exceedingly base and cruel trick,’ said the 
Reverend Paul Ledwitch, warming with his subject. 

‘It is.’ 

‘ But I think the 7% F 

‘The Earl of Moo, or his son, will write to the newspapers, 
That is their business.’ 

‘Yes. So it is.’ 

‘ But they may not see it. They may be abroad.’ 

‘So they may.’ 

‘ And this Shotter : 

‘My dear madam, Miss Shotter may be the injured party for 
what we know to the contrary. The blow, for some sinister pur- 
pose, may be aimed at the defenceless bosom of Miss Shotter.’ 

‘I don’t believe it for an instant.’ 

‘It is at present a complete mystery.’ 

‘Which we will unravel, Paul.’ 

‘If it’s possible—certainly,’ assented her son-in-law. 

But the unravelling of the mystery was not so readily done as 
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contemplated. Not all the energetic nature of Mrs.’ Goodfields, 
exclusively directed as it was to the rousing of the Vicar of 
Deepdunes, was sufficient to explain the motives which had 
actuated some~ person or persons unknown to register in the 
columns of a newspaper that the Reverend Paul Ledwitch had 
officiated at a marriage which by no possibility could have come 
off as advertised. 

The Reverend Paul Ledwitch wrote to the Earl of Moo, and to 
his cub of a son—as ne disparagingly termed him afterwards—the 
Honourable Septimus Bullthorpe, but to neither epistle was the 
slightest reply vouchsafed ; he wrote to the ZJimes at last, and had 
his letter published therein, without any effect upon the mind of any 
human being that was apparent; and it was not till he came across 
a chance advertisement in the newspapers informing the British 
public that the Earl of Moo would preside on Saturday afternoon 
next at a public meeting at Exeter Hall in aid of the funds for 
the Propagation of the Gospel amongst Hairdressers, that Mr. 
Ledwitch became aware that here was the mystery still intact and 
unexplained, and to be confronted now or never. 

‘You will go to London at once, Mr. Ledwitch,’ said his 
mother-in-law, ‘ and see his lordship—and see the Shotters. They 
are all together in town.’ 

* Ye—es, they are all in town, I expect.’ 

‘Then, there you’ve got them.’ 

‘Oh, yes—I’ve got them.’ 

‘ This is a case in which your name has been cailed in question 
—taken in vain, Paul, I may say,’ she remarked, ‘and it must be 
seen into. It may be a conspiracy levelled at you—-who can 
tell ?’ 

‘Yes, I think I'll go,’ said Mr. Ledwitch; ‘I had a little busi- 
ness in town next week, at the Clerical Stores, but I may as well 
go this week instead.’ 

‘To besure. I'll see your portmanteau is packed immediately.’ 
Hence it was that on the morning of the Friday, Mr. Ledwitch 
started for London, determined to sift the mystery to the bottom 
—to leave not a stone unturned to satisfy the curiosity of his 
mother-in-law and himself. He had certainly got roused to an 
inquiry stage at last. There must have been some motive in 
expending six or eight shillings on a bogus advertisement—people 
did not fling away shillings for nothing—and the object was to 
annoy him, or Miss Shotter, or the Earl of Moo, or the son of the 
Earl of Moo. The odd part of the whole affair was, he could not 
tell which party it was intended to annoy. 

When he was in town and had had his dinner at the Inns of 
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Court Hotel, it began to dawn upon him that he had probably 
come upon a wild-goose expedition, and he wished in his heart 
that he had not been roused, but that he was trotting about in the 
Lincolnshire fens with his gauze bag after the butterflies, or his 
bull’s eye lantern, at the hour of midnight, after the moths. He 
would have been happy there—and after all, what did it matter 
to him, any more than to the other parties mentioned, and who 
evidently treated the whole affair with silent contempt? He was 
afraid he should look like a fussy old parson meddling with busi- 
ness that hardly concerned him, and dragging into the light again 
a matter that everybody had been glad to forget at the earliest 
possible opportunity. He thought it would be advisable to pro- 
ceed cautiously. He would take a little stroll over to Camberwell 
Park in the early hours of that summer evening and interview 
Miss Shotter in the first instance. Perhaps after that, there would 
be no necessity to call upon the Earl of Moo before or after his 
presidency at Exeter Hall to-morrow afternoon ; he did not par- 
ticularly like the idea of calling upon the Earl of Moo, a right 
honourable lord of the land, who had not taken the trouble to answer 
his letter. Now that he came to consider the matter coolly and 
temperately, and without the goading influence of his mother-in- 
law, he was quite certain that he did not like the idea. He was 
placing himself in a false position with the Earl of Moo, he was 
afraid, and subjecting himself to a snub from his lordship for his 
extra officiousness, And yet there might bea desperate and deeply 
laid conspiracy in the background—the advertisement must have 
meant something—there must have been somebody working in the 
dark and for some out-of-the-way reason or other. He could go 
to Camberwell Gate by an Atlas omnibus for twopence, and by a 
tramcar for a penny the rest of the way to Camberwell Park, a topo- 
graphical waiter had informed him. The whole mystery might 
be solved for the modest outlay of sixpence there and back—the 
Shotters would be sure to know more about it than he did, and the 
Shotters were located at Tiger House, Camberwell Park, S.E. He 
would proceed to Camberwell forthwith, and make every inquiry 
for Miss Shotter. 

He found presently that he had some trouble to find Tiger 
House. It took a lot of finding. The cabmen on the rank re- 
commended him to try Tiger Bay, and Tiger Yard, and Tiger 
Rents, and though each and all looked as if any amount of con- 
spiracies—or of anything else—might be conveniently hatched there, 
they did not associate well, neither they nor their surroundings, 
with the Earl of Moo, or the Honourable Septimus Bullthorpe. 
Tiger House, Mr, Ledwitch had conjectured, might be probably 
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a seminary for young ladies—-and the plot had been the outcome of 
the teeming, mischievous minds of boarding-school girls—but there 
was no school with so unpleasant an appellation in the vicinity. 
The Reverend Paul Ledwitch got his information at last from the 
police station at the corner of the Camberwell New Road, and was 
subjected to a close scrutiny from a member of the official force 
on duty at the time. 

‘Yes, I know Tiger House. What do you want there?’ 

Mr. Ledwitch felt he was not being treated with a fair amount 
of civility. 

‘I don’t think I am called upon to state my business,’ he said 
with no little display of dignity. 

‘Oh! it’s business—is it? You know old Shotter, do you?’ 

‘I don’t know old Shotter, or any Shotter. I thought Shotter 
was dead.’ 

‘Tim Shotter’s dead, and,’ he added after a thoughtful pause, 
‘a thundering good job too. He gave us a lot of trouble—and we 
never could lay hold of him. Never.’ 

‘ You—you don’t mean to say that these Shotters are not—are 
not respectable ?’ asked the Vicar of Deepdunes. 

‘I don’t say anything about their being respectable. But if 
you are—I should advise you to be cautious. You are a clergy- 
man, really ?’ 

‘I am.’ 

* Have you lost a dog?’ 

‘No, I haven’t,’ replied the surprised vicar. 

‘One of our men will put you in the way. And he can wait 
outside till you come out.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed Mr. Ledwitch, ‘is there any 
danger ?’ 

‘I don’t say there is,’ replied the reserved policeman ; ‘I don’t 
say but what everybody has come out who ever went in—if not 
always in the same condition. Not always.’ 

‘I do not follow you, my good man. Am I safe in going to 
Tiger House ?’ 

*I don’t say you ain’t. Here, Jem.’ 

Jem appeared. Unmistakably, a policeman in private dress, 
with a billycock hat all on one side, and champing at the stalk of 
a strawberry. 

‘ Show this gent round to Shotter’s, Jem. Business, he says.’ 

Was the Reverend Paul Ledwitch deceived, or did the speaker 
wink at the new-comer on the scene? It was a keep-your-eye- 
upon-him warning, and he was under suspicion. It was very ridi- 
evlous, As if he should have called at a police-station, if he were 
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in any degree connected with a nefarious transaction—as if he 
looked nefarious! He would follow the matter to the end now; 
he was glad he had called. There was a mystery, but he was on 
his guard. There was adventure too, and incident—and all the 
adventures and incidents of his previous career had been connected 
with moths and butterflies. What a deal he should have to tell 
Mrs. Goodfields when he got back into Lincolnshire, to be 
sure ! 

He walked by the side of his guide, who slouched round to the 
back of Camberwell Park, and then dived into various small 
thoroughfares, turning up at last before a row of shops in a narrow 
street which in the distance seemed to end in a strip of water, some 
timber yards and whitening works, and in which street legions of 
dirty children were whooping and yelling, playing and fighting. 

‘There’s Shotter’s,’ said Jem. ‘I dare say you'll find me about 
here when you come out again—if you’re not too long.’ The 
Reverend Paul Ledwitch surveyed Shotter’s from the other side of 
the way, and did not like the look of it. Shotter—old Shotter— 
did not keep his place clean, and it was necessary to keep a place 
clean when the stock in trade consisted of canary birds, finches 
and linnets, pigeons, bantam cocks and hens, parrots and mag- 
pies, a monkey or two, rabbits and guinea-pigs, and innumer- 
able dogs. Shotter was evidently a naturalist, and his em- 
porium could be smelt acrosss the road with startling distinctness. 
It was a small house, with some of the windows of the first floor 
broken and stuffed up with rags. Tiger House, in black capitals 
on a drab background, was painted between the windows, and 
SHorrer was emblazoned over the shop front in a dusky red. 

Shotter was a respectable tradesman, one who probably did a 
fair amount of business as a naturalist, judging by his miscel- 
laneous wares. He, the Reverend Paul Ledwitch, saw nothing to 
arouse suspicion in the emporium of Mr. Shotter, or to warrant his 
receiving from the police a subdued warning to be careful when 
engaged in business transactions with its proprietor. ‘I wonder 
what is my next step,’ he soliloquised as he crossed the road to the 
shop, which smelt stronger with every step towards it, and had all 
the richness of aroma of a stale menagerie when he was fairly on 
the premises. _ 

To his astonishment Mr. Shotter himself, a dwarf of a man in 
stature, but tremendously wide to make up for it, loomed before 
him in his shirt-sleeves—and very dirty shirt-sleeves they were. 
He was wearing a sealskin cap well over his brows, and smoking a 
short clay pipe. 

‘Oh! you’ve come at last, have you, mister?’ he exclaimed in 
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a hoarse grating voice; ‘not that J was ina hurry for you. But 
blest if you ain’t a took your time, for all that.’ 

‘Did you expect me before, then ? 

‘ You’re the parson, ain’t you ?’ 

‘Yes, I am a minister, but 

‘Then you’d better hook it upstairs afore she goes off alto- 
gether. It’s no use a jawin’ to me, is it? I didn’t send for you,’ 
he said. ‘I had enuf to do with one of your lot when I had five 
years’ penal for wot I didn’t du—oh, you know all about it fast 
enuf,—everybody knows. I don’t pay rates and taxes to be civil to 
anybody, and if you’ve thought better on it, an’ come here after 
all, J ain’t called upon to thank you, amI? I didn’t want you— 
and the sooner you're gone agin the better.’ 

Mr. Ledwitch was bewildered by this torrent of vituperative 
eloquence. There was no time to reply, and Mr. Shotter did not 
pause fora reply. An explanation would have been more to the 
purpose, but Mr. Shotter did not leave him any room for explana- 
tions, any time for the collecting of his ideas, so that he might 
calmly and deliberately state his case. And Mr. Shotter had been 
drinking, and though the smell of rum was a pleasant and odorifer- 
ous contrast to that of the live stock, it was hardly worth arguing 
with ‘a rum customer.’ 

And the opportunity did not present itself. Mr. Shotter flung 
open a door on which hung the cages of several birds, who summarily 
toppled off their perches and chirped and fluttered in much con- 
fusion as he swung it open. He put a half-closed red hand to his 
mouth and shouted at the very top of his lungs, ‘ Sophy.’ 

‘Hollo,’ responded a voice as gruff as his own from remote 
regions above stairs, ‘ what’s the row now?’ 

‘ Here’s the bloomin’ parson thought better on it. He’s comin’ 
up sharp.’ 

Mr. Ledwitch hesitated no longer. It was useless to enter 
into any explanation, and upstairs was some poor soul sick unto 
death. He ascended a steep flight of uncommonly rickety stairs, 
holding on for precaution’s sake to a greasy hand-rail, which was 
broken in one or two places and sticking out here and there in 
javelin fashion, and bristling with splinters. At the top of the 
stairs were two doors; the one looking into a back room was open, 
the front room over the shop was locked, and the key in the 
trousers pocket of the gentleman downstairs. Mr. Ledwitch 
walked into the back room, took off his hat and looked round. 

It was a small apartment, and did not take much looking 
round to master the position. It was a room that was a bit of a 
surprise to the Vicar of Deepdunes, for it was a clean and neatly, if 
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poorly, furnished apartment, without any signs of the dirt and 
squalor which characterised the rest of the establishment. There 
was a small harmonium in the corner, there was a youngish woman 
of thirty, with a complexion of chrome yellow, standing by the 
fireplace, and in the little iron bedstead by the window lay a girl 
of some eighteen years of age, very pallid, very thin, very hand- 
some, with great dark staring eyes, and a wealth of dark hair 
streaming over the pillow on which her head was resting. She lay 
very still; there was a faint quivering of the eyelashes as Mr. 
Ledwitch entered, which might have been taken as a greeting or 
not according to the strength of the imagination of the visitor, 
and there was a look of surprise that followed by degrees, as if she 
couldn’t believe the evidence of her own dark eyes. The woman 
with the yellow face, and with as fine a specimen of a scowl im- 
pressed upon that yellow as Mr. Ledwitch had ever seen in his 
life, pat her hands upon her hips and exclaimed harshly and un- 
ceremoniously : 

* And who the devil are you?’ 

‘I am a minister of the Church of England,’ was the answer ; 
‘can I be of any service here ?’ 

‘ What’s he sent you for? Is he afraid to trust himself with 
the likes of us now—or what ?’ asked the yellow woman. 

Mr. Ledwitch thought that he would not explain to this in- 
quisitive personage, and that it might be difficult to explain. The 
white face of the sick girl attracted him, and the sad earnest 
expression upon it enlisted his sympathy. He was a man naturally 
sympathetic, was the Reverend Paul Ledwitch, but in Deepdunes 
there was not much opportunity of expressing kindness and tender- 
ness. Everybody was deplorably dull and disgustingly healthy. 

‘Have you come instead of Mr. Mandeville?’ said the soft voice 
from the bed. 

‘I heard downstairs that you had sent for a minister,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I do not know Mr. Mandeville.’ 

‘It is chance then ?’ 

‘Partly chance. But I was coming to see you.’ 

Again the great dark eyes betrayed surprise, and for a while 
there was silence in the room. The invalid was thinking deeply ; 
the yellow young woman was watching her askance, varying pro- 
ceedings by furtive glances towards the new comer. Presently 
the eyes of the sick girl closed, and the colour left her lips, and 
the face took a shade more pallor and more angularity to itself. 
The woman went to the bedside. 

‘There !’ she said; ‘she’s off again—off and on—faint after 
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faint ; it’s enough to tire a horse out. She’d better die and get 
it over sharp, I’m thinking. What do you say about it ?’ 

Mr. Ledwitch did not quite know what to say, and looked it. 

‘ What’s she got to live for? With her strait-laced notions, 
and her voice all gone to pieces, and the guv’nor dead against all 
she says and does. She’d better cut it. I only wish I was in her 
place, that’s all!’ 

‘ That is a hard thought for one so young as you are.’ 

‘I’ve had my turn,’ was the short reply. ‘I don’t want to get 
old, and I won't either. Look at the beastly colour I am—that’s 
the jarndice, that is. And it gets worse and worse.’ 

And here the discontented female walked to a small dressing- 
glass on the toilet-table, critically examined her complexion, and 
then lumped herself down in a despairing fashion in a cane- 
bottomed chair. 

‘I am cussed ugly, and no kid about it,’ she remarked. 

‘This poor child here; had you not better-—’ 

‘Oh, let her be. She'll come round again in a jiffey—in a 
minute or two that is; she does it on purpose, just to get me 
savage. She—oh, Alice, old girl, do pull yourself together,’ she 
exclaimed, with a dash across the room towards the invalid ; ‘ don’t 
make it so beastly hard for me. Don’t go and die right off. I 
didn’t mean that exactly. Don’t-—-— 

Alice had opened her eyes again and was looking at her dreamily. 

‘Oh! here you are,’ continued the woman. ‘Now, then, 
what’s to be done with this old geyser? Let’s have it.’ 

The sick girl looked towards the Reverend Paul Ledwitch. 

‘What has brought you here, sir?’ she asked. 

‘I will not trouble you about it now, my child,’ said the vicar 
kindly. * You are too ill to be disturbed by any business of mine ; 
and such paltry little business as it is.’ 

‘Perhaps Sophy will do as well. She’s very quick, very kind, 
and only a little rough. She’s like a sister to me in everything.’ 

‘Sister, indeed!’ was the gruff correction; ‘no, nor half a 
sister. We don’t want any lies about it. I’m her cousin—old 
Shotter’s gal—and a precious bad one too. Anybody ’ll tell you 
that; and I don’t care who does!’ 

‘I don’t think it’s worth troubling you either, Miss Shotter,’ 
said Mr. Ledwitch politely, ‘and, at all events, some other time 
will do. But,’ turning to the invalid, ‘ might I ask, before I go, 
why you sent for a minister ?’ 

‘He had a good opinion of me once, when I was in his choir, 
sixteen months ago,’ she said thoughtfully; * hut uncle would not 
let me stop after father died.’ 
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‘Why not?’ 

‘He thought my voice was good enough for the music-halls.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mr. Ledwitch, ‘ great heavens!’ 

‘So it was,’ muttered Sophy, ‘a blessed sight too good.’ 

‘And you sang at—at one of those dreadful places?’ said Mr. 
Ledwitch. 

‘I had to get my living, sir.’ 

‘Yes. But, my poor girl, there are many ways F 

‘Here, hold hard, parson,’ interrupted Sophy very bluntly now. 
‘She’s not a poor girl; she’s a good one, and has kept herself 
straight and proper all her life—straighter and properer than you, 
I'll bet. She’s the best of us, I must say. We’veall run wild a bit 
but Alice; we're a bad lot, bar one. And you needn’t think a 
word that’s wrong of her; put it all down to me, and you won’t be 
far out in your reckoning.’ 

‘I am not thinking wrong of your cousin, or of you,’ he added. 

‘I’m a music-hall party too. I do the comic biz, and the 
dancing, and the “ topical,” and don’t get on at any of it. I ain’t 
up to much. Sometimes they hoot me at the “ Rosemary” and the 
“ Star” when I lay it on too thick. What’s the odds of that now I’ve 
got such a frightful colour! But Alice here does the sentimental, 
and gets a turn or two at the “ Pav.” and the “ Troc.” now and 
then. Oh, fine!’ 

Sophy Shotter was talking Hebrew to the vicar. But he said 
very mildly to her sick cousin : 

‘And you liked this kind of life ?’ 

‘No,’ answered the girl with a shiver, ‘ I hated it.’ 

‘I’m very glad to hear it.’ 

‘Oh, shut up!’ said Sophy restlessly. 

‘ And I did want to tell the minister so, if—if anything happened 
tome. For he believed in me once. He wasa good man. He 
was sorry when I took to the halls. He—he thought the very 
worst of me afterwards. Oh dear!’ 

‘ That’s just it,’ cried Sophy; ‘as if we’re all bad! That’s why 
I should have liked to shy something at his head, instead of sneak- 
ing round to his house to-day and begging and praying him to 
come and see Alice. As if she wasn’t good—a blessed sight better 
than heis. As if she couldn’t have married Spoffins— you’ve heard 
of Spoffins, the giant comic, I suppose ?’ 

‘No, I cannot say I have.’ 

‘My stars! you must have been dragged up in a desert, old 
man. Not heard of Spoffins? Why, he gets fifty quid a week all 
round. But she couldn’t abear him.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Mr. Ledwitch politely, ‘and so comic too!’ 
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‘And if she’d been fly and played her cards well, everybody 
knows she could have nobbled a real lord’s son. He was an awful 
fool certainly ; oh, goodness! and an awful wretch. But, at any 
rate, he would have made a lady of her, and that’s , 

‘Sophy, Sophy!’ exclaimed Alice, ‘you must not talk like 
that. You know I—cannot bear it.’ 

‘ Here, don’t go off again. I'll stash it; I haven’t any more to 
say. That’s the only thing we’ve ever had a row about, she and 
I; and, my eye, an all round row it was. As if anything wasn’t 
better than this life; as if a brougham and lots of coin to spend, 
and a slobhering idiot to help you spend it, wasn’t ever so much 
better than being knocked about by the old brute downstairs.’ 

‘ Your father, does he : 

‘Pitch into us?’ concluded Sophy. ‘Oh, yes, when we put 
him out or don’t give him enough money to get drunk with. 
I’m used to it. I can give him as good as he sends; but when he 
lays a hand on this little one here, I feel as if I could almost put 
a knife into him.’ 

‘ Horrible, horrible!’ exclaimed the astonished vicar. 

‘Yes, he is. That’s exactly it. Ab, and one of these fine days 
he'll go too far, you see. And mind you, Alice girl, if you go and 
die, I’li up and tell how he threw you down all those blessed stairs 
because you wouldn’t ask the Bull-pup to lend you twenty pounds. 
There, that’s the fact, old man: the gov’nor thought Alice was 
flinging away a good chance of bettering herself with the Bull- 
pup, and he wasn’t far out about that.’ 

‘ Might I inquire who—who is the Bull-pup ?’ 

‘Oh, a real lord’s son, to be sure. The girls call him Bull- 
pup; it isn’t a bad name for him.’ 

‘Is his real name Septimus Bullthorpe ?’ 

‘ That’s the party. 

“ He’s a nobleman’s son, 
He’s a nobleman’s son, 
He’s——” 
But what do you know about him ?’ 

‘TI will explain to-morrow. I will come to-morrow and see 
how your cousin is. And I should like the address of the doctor 
who attends her, and Mr. Mandeville’s address. My child,’ he 
said, leaning over the sick girl, ‘if I could do an ything for you, 
in any way to help you, I should be very glad.’ 

‘You're very kind, sir,’ came the low answer back, ‘ but I don’t 
know of anything just now.’ 

‘I may come again to see how you are ?’ 

‘You are going to Mr. Mandeville’s ?’ 
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‘Yes.’ 
‘If uncle will let you come again I should, I think, like to hear 
what Mr. Mandeville says about me now,’ she said in a low voice. 

‘I will come again.’ 

Then Mr. Ledwitch departed, and Sophy Shotter, closing the 
door behind her, came a few stairs down with him. 

‘The doctor’s name is Dolby: the minister’s house is by his 
church, next street. If you can help her, do, she said in a quick, 
broken voice; ‘if you can get her out of this, for God's sake do. 
The police know all about it. I’ve split already. But her life is 
not safe in such a den as this. Save her if you can. Will you, old 
man? Do now!’ 

And then, without waiting for any reply, Sophy Shotter backed 
upstairs again and disappeared. The Vicar of Deepdunes descended 
into the shop in a state of great perplexity of mind. Here was 
a woman in danger, here was foul play, and he, with more know- 
ledge of butterflies than of human nature, was scarcely strong 
enough for the defence. In the shop he found the thick-set, 
truculent Mr. Shotter waiting for him. From a pair of beady 
black eyes he looked out furtively at Mr. Ledwitch. His manner 
had completely changed. There was a new suavity of demeanour 
about him that was startling. 

‘Is she pretty comfor’ble now ?’ he asked, vainly endeavouring 
to give a ring of sympathy to the huskiest of voices. 

‘I hope so.’ 

‘ The doctor doesn’t think she'll pull through, poor dear. But 
she’s young. What do you think, Mr. Mandeville ?’ 

‘She’s very ill.’ 

‘S’elp me, she just is! Can’t think how the—what the deuce 
is the matter with her myself, he said. ‘I’ve pampered her jest 
as if she wos my own child; but she gives up somehow. Temper 
perhaps, he added thoughtfully. 

‘I will call to-morrow again.’ 

‘Thankee. She'll be reasonable to-morrow. She’s a bit off 
her nut to-day—says all kinds of things, doesn’t she ?’ 

‘No; she has not said much.’ 

‘Oh. You don’t want to buy a fust-rate black-and-tan, I 
suppose ? ” 

‘No; I don’t.’ 

‘Capital dog for the house. I’ve got a swell parrot too, fresh 
as paint, from Liverpool this very morning. Not a feather wrong 
with him. There he is, cage and all, for four pounds. He’ll say 
anything.’ 

It was a fine parrot, and it would say anything—that was im- 
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proper. For suddenly, and without a moment’s warning, it burst 
into the vilest and most shocking torrent of words, and brought 
the crimson blush of shame to the cheeks of Mr. Ledwitch. It 
was a clever parrot, but hardly a clergyman’s parrot. 

Mr. Ledwitch waved two deprecating hands and flew through 
the shop door into the street. A dreadful den, as Sophy Shotter 
had called it: even ‘ the fowls of the air’ used bad language. 

Outside in the streets, where the lamps were lighted now, 
there was someone loitering. Not the policeman in plain clothes, 
who had grown tired of waiting for him and gone back to the 
station-house at the corner of Camberwell New Road, but a very 
tall young man who had given way between the shoulders some- 
where, and craned forwards awkwardly—who was dressed in the 
height of fashion, and wore a white hat with a black hat-band— 
who had goggle eyes and wonderfully round and wonderfully red 
features, and who, lavishly endowed by nature with an extra 
length and thickness of tongue, was compelled to carry part of that 
article upon his chin for greater convenience. So very odd a 
young man was he, that the Reverend Paul Ledwitch, whose 
nerves had been considerably shaken that evening already, gave a 
little spring into the air when this individual crossed the road and 
took his arm in the most friendly and confidential manner. 

‘How is she? Is it all up?’ in the thickest of accents, and 
with an aggravated lisp, which it is needless to repeat here in all 
its richness of incoherency. Camberwell was a marvellous place 
for character, thought the vicar; there were extraordinary people 
to be encountered at every turn. 

‘You allude to Miss Shotter ?’ 

‘Alice Shotter, oh yes, awfully so. Did you tell her I was 
waiting outside ?’ 

‘I didn’t know you were outside, sir. I don’t know who you 
are now, said Mr. Ledwitch. 

‘Don’t you really though? You've heard enough about me, I’ll 
lay odds,’ he said. ‘ I’ve been the cause of all the beastly bother 
over there, ’pon my soul I have, and ’pon my soul nobody can be so 
awfully sorry as Tam. I didn’t think—I couldn’t imagine—I’m 
devilish cut upallround. Ifanything happens to that girl through 
me—I shall—just you look here.’ 

And to the amazement of Mr. Ledwitch, the tall young man 
produced a very bright revolver from his pocket. 

‘Just bought it. Shall senda bullet clean through Old Shotter, 
and then another through myself.’ 

‘ Good gracious, sir! put that dreadful instrument away.’ 

‘ When Shotter comes out of that shop, and is putting up the 
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first shutter to denote that she’s gone, I shall fire at him—from 
behind! Do you know who I am now?’ he asked, as he pocketed 
his revolver. 

‘You're the Bull-pup.’ 

¢ What the devil f 

‘I mean you are Mr. Bullthorpe, the fourth son of the Earl of 
Moo.’ 

‘Yes, that’s so. And,’ he added in a deep slobbering whisper, 
‘the most unhappy wretch in all the world if that poor girl dies 
through me. I shall never get over it. I shall turn monk, if I 
don’t shoot myself, that is—which I will. How is she?’ 

‘Very weak.’ 

‘I’ve promised her cousin not to come on the premises, 
although Shotter would be glad to see me, and to sell me some- 
thing, I know; and I’vesaid I won’t worry any more. But I can’t 
keep away. I’m going out of my mind. Brandy does not do me 
any good now, and I take a lot of it, too. Oh, Lord! she was a 
nice girl, wasn’t she? Isn’t she? What do you think ?’ 

‘TI think that you have behaved very disgracefully, if I know 
anything of the story,’ said Mr. Ledwitch severely. 

‘So I have. Come and have a drink—no, we can’t have a 
drink in this street—liquor’s beastly. We'll have a cab and tool 
down to the Club, and—no, I shall not leave the neighbourhood. 
You are quite right, Mr. Mr , I forget what name you said you 
were—you was—yours was—but I have been a brute, a beast, a 
perfect monster, as regards that girl. I would have taken her 
away, he continued, ‘from that peaceful home yonder where all 
the dogs and stinking rabbits are—by gad, sir! I would have 
married her. I didn’t know it at the time, but I would rather 
have done that than lose her, or that she should come to grief like 
this. And when she fired up, and told me I was a damned villain, 
or something of that sort, and fetched me the awfullest slap one 
side of my face—just here—I could have knelt down and wor- 
shipped that girl as my guardian angel. See?’ 

Mr. Ledwitch saw that this fourth son of the Earl of Moo was 
very close upon being a gibbering lunatic—that was the most pal- 
pable fact before him at the present moment, and a very deplor- 
able specimen of ‘ softening’ he was, whether it arose from the acci- 
dent of birth, or the incident of brandy. He would be glad to be 
quit of this scion of a noble house, but he did not quite see his way 
to shake him off at present, the aristocrat clutched him so tightly 
by the funny-bone. 

‘When she got home one night there was a row about some- 
thing,’ Bullthorpe went on, ‘about me and some money, I think, 
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she hadn’t borrowed, and Shotter pitched her downstairs—awfully 
practical man is Shotter—and said she shouldn’t stop in his house 
any longer. And altogether—but there, it is a shocking story. I 
shall kill Shotter and myself, and make it shockinger, though, if 
anything happens to Alice. And if she gets well I mean to marry 
her. Right off, straight.’ 

Mr. Ledwitch thought that it would be preferable for the young 
woman to die right off instead, but he did not express that opinion 
aloud. 

‘Do you know what I did to cheer her up last week ?—sent 
her a newspaper announcing our marriage, just as it might happen, 
just as I intend it shall happen, when she gets all right again. 
A hint, you know—wasn’t a bad idea, was it?—that I meant 
everything that was fair and straight and above-board ?’ 

‘Oh, that was you?’ 

‘Yes; a perfectly original idea, I flatter myself it was. I put 
fny own advertisement in thé newspaper, and slapped down some 
old fool’s name init for the parson that I fished out of the “ Clergy 
List ” at the Club. Wasn’t that good feeling, Mr. , true repent- 
ance? Wasn’t that smart ?’ 

‘Much too smart,’ said the old fool out of the ‘ Clergy List,’ ‘ and 
risky. What did your father say?’ 

‘Oh, there was a row when he found it out,’ replied the Hon. 
Septimus Bullthorpe. ‘He thought I was married at first, and 
then when I explained how matters stood, he swore he’d shut me 
up in an asylum. He wouldn’t stand any more of it.’ 

‘ Has he had much of it ?’ was the quiet inquiry of his clerical 
companion. 

‘Poor old man—I’ve been a bit wildish, ’'m afraid,’ he con- 
fessed. ‘ But to talk of shutting me up in a lunatic asylum, when 
I’ve got the brains of the whole family, is rich! Well, here’s a 
chance of settling down, and everything proper, and the pater 
ought to be glad of it. And Alice would be a credit to anybody ; 
she’s been well brought up—or she has brought herself up well— 
and she is as good as gold. She hasn’t got an uncle that is all 
that could be wished,’ he added thoughtfully, ‘and her cousin 
Sophy’s a scorcher; but I shall pension them off, or—or—poison 
them. Don’t quite know what to do yet. It’s difficult, don’t you 
see, to know what to do with all of them.’ 

‘Ahem. Yes.’ 

‘Where are you going now ?’ 

‘I’m going to find Mr. Mandeville, and ; 

‘ Aren’t you Mr. Mandeville ?’ 

‘No, Iam not.’ 
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‘Oh! I thought you were the parson she makes such a fuss 
about, who’s got a shop—I mean a church, or something—at the 
end of the next street. He’s only a beggarly curate, you know, 
and is taking care of the shop—the church I mean—for tlie rector, 
who’s gone to Jerusalem with Cook’s last batch.’ 

‘Oh! indeed.’ 

‘I shan’t go any further with you, I shall wait about here till 
Soph sends down to tell me how Alice is. I have the pleasure, he 
said, raising his hat some distance from his head, ‘to wish you a 
good evening.’ 

‘Good evening, Mr. Bullthorpe.’ 

And the Vicar of Deepdunes parted from him with alacrity. 
The next hour or two were spent in finding out Mr. Mandeville and 
Doctor Dolby, and in hearing from the former full particulars of 
the antecedents of Alice Shotter. Mr. Mandeville had only just 
returned. from the country—which accounted for his not calling at 
Tiger House when sent for that day—and he heard the story of her 
present weak condition with grave interest. He was a black- 
haired, black-bearded young man, with a big forehead all bumps. 

‘She was one of the best girls in Camberwell,’ he said. ‘There 
wasn’t a girl like her in the parish, in fact; and then the family 
got very poor and she was forced to help them. I was afraid her 
taking to the music-halls was to be the end of a good young life, 
and I said so. I tried to stop it, I was angry, I was heart-bro 
I was rather hard perhaps, but I didn’t like it at all.’ 

Mr. Ledwitch went in search of the doctor after this. He 
found that Doctor Dolby was of opinion that there had been nearly 
murder done; but he had kept that opinion to himself. It was 
not pleasant or safe, whilst attending a patient, to have that 
patient’s father thirsting for one’s blood. But he could assure 
Mr. Ledwitch that Mr. Shotter was one of the most desperate 
characters in the neighbourhood, and that the wretch hadn’t heard 
the last of it. 

Neither had a great many more folk. Miss Alice Shotter was 
worse the next day, and the police, on the evidence of her cousin 
Sophy, suddenly made a raid upon Tiger House, and by the aid of 
six of the best men in the force, and a good, strong, serviceable 
stretcher, conveyed Mr. Shotter to the station-house. And before 
Mr. Shotter came out for good, Alice Shotter was far away from 
his clutches—being nursed back to health and strength by a 
motherly old cottager near the sea-coast of Lincolnshire, whilst 
her cousin Sophy took charge of the business till father came out. 
That was Mr. Ledwitch’s idea—the poor girl was better out of the 
way, he thought, fora while. Better out of the way, even of the 
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Honourable Septimus Bullthorpe, before the young man softened 
much more, and became dangerous. He had asked her opinion 
first though—lest, after all, she should be fond of the gentleman, 
and lose a chance of being connected with the peerage—and she 
said, ‘ Yes, she would be very glad. to get out of his way.’ 

And having got completely out of his way, the Honourable 
Septimus Bullthorpe went back to the ‘ Pav.’ and the ‘ Troc.’ and 
other halls of harmony, and did marry, after all, Patty Chesterton, 
the ‘ great Variety artiste,’ and was disinherited on the spot by his 
father the Earl of Moo—a nobleman who never stood any nonsense, 
and was afflicted by three more sons, all very much of the same 
pattern as Septimus, but not half so impulsive or warm-hearted. 
Sophy Shotter accepted an engagement in the States the day 
before her father was out of his time. It was hardly worth while 
waiting at home to receive his greeting, she thought. She sent a 
letter to Alice before her departure. 

‘I shan’t come and bid you good-bye,’ she wrote. ‘ You'll get 
on all right now, and without me. I’m more harm than good to 
anybody, and that’s the truth. I’m off with the Ganderson trio, 
and the Chicky family. Three pounds a week, and all found; but 
Poll Ganderson is too high and mighty for me, so there’ll bea row 
soon. I’m not half so yellow as I was, thank the Lord. So no 
more at present, from your affectionate cousin.’ 

There was a postscript. 

‘Mr. Mandeville’s coming to see you by Saturday’s excursion, 
he says. He ain’t so bad a sort, is he?’ 

And Mr. Mandeville did run down into Lincolnshire. And 
Mr. Ledwitch has a very shrewd suspicion now—although his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Goodfields, will not believe it for an instant— 
that he shall officiate at Alice Shotter’s wedding, after all; for 
Mr. Mandeville keeps on running down at every available oppor- 
tunity, and Alice Shotter seems very glad to see him. 
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Child-dreams. 


(BY THE SEA.) 


Our on the shore in the sunny weather, 
Under the lee of the old black boat, 
Playmates three we are clustered together, 
While over our heads the white birds float,— 
Bonnie white birds that echo our laughter ; 
Waves come creeping to kiss our feet, 
And sink away to the wide sea after, 
Coming and going with murmur sweet. 


Lithe brown limbs on the sun-warmed shingle, 
Loose brown locks in the summer air, 

Half-sung songs together that mingle, 
Telling of joy and of unknown care: 

Soon shall our ship be sailing, sailing, 
Out of the bay to a far-off shore. 


Shall it go fighting, or fishing, or whaling, 
Or seeking the caves where the gems they store ? 


Home it shall come again brimmed with treasure, 
Diamonds, rubies, and robes of pride ; 

The lad, crowned king, shall give all men pleasure, 
And each bright lassie shall be his bride ; 

As when gold lamps in Bagdad glittered, 
With spikenard sweet, and with ambergris, 

And the blue fish swam, and the strange bird twittered, 
And peris lived, and the world had peace. 


Out on the shore, where waves that thunder 
In winter croon to the soothing sun ; 
Weaving visions of joy and wonder, 
All of our own and told to none: 
They are far, far off, those realms of gladness ; 
But the ship shall sail and shall bring their store, 
And all shall be joy, and naught be sadness, 
When the keel is beached on our homely shore. 





Ginger. 


‘I nops, sir, that the dog does not inconvenience you?’ he said 
as I settled down in the farther corner of the seat. 

I turned at the words and regarded the speaker, of whose 
presence until now I had barely been conscious. Beside me sat a 
tall, spare figure clad in a rusty black frock-coat and dark trousers. 
To generalise his appearance by the word shabby would be an easy 
but unjust manner of dealing with it. That his clothes had seen 
better days was probably true, but even now there clung to them 
an unmistakable air of gentility. The effect was heightened by 
the care with which they had been brushed, while the slight re- 
pairs rendered requisite by the ravages of time had been effected 
neatly and appropriately. On the whole the impression conveyed 
was that of one who dressed poorly rather from a sense of economy 
than of necessity. 

Nor was there anything in his looks calculated to arrest the 
attention of the casual observer. His features struck me on this 
our first meeting as decidedly commonplace, and it was not until 
I had come to know him better that I detected the kindly nature 
of the man showing through them. The face, although thinly 
modelled, was singularly free from any trace of hardness ; the ex- 
pression of his eyes I can best liken—how pleased he himself 
would have been with the comparison!—to a dog’s in their gentle- 
ness. Indeed, his disposition, it always appeared to me, partook 
largely of all that is best in the canine species, 

We were sitting on one of the benches beside the ornamental 
water in Regent’s Park. The morning was bright and sunny, and 
a soft breeze played languidly among the trees. So quiet and 
sylvan was the scene that in truth one found it hard to realise 
that almost within a stone’s throw the busy world of London 
throbbed and toiled. 

Having inspected the master, I turned to the dog who sat 
between us. In after days Ginger and I became fast friends, and 
I should be sorry to say anything which might seem derogatory to 
him ; but as he has long since passed to his rest, without leaving, 
so far as I am aware, any relatives whom my frankness might 
wound, I may say here that, judging by externals, a more dis- 
reputable dog never existed. That he was a thoroughpaced mon- 
grel not even his owner would have denied. But there are mon- 
grels and mongrels, and Ginger, I am forced to own, belonged to 
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the very lowest class. Nevertheless in saying this I would wish to 
be understood as referring exclusively to his personal appearance. 
Of his character I can speak in the highest terms. His devotion 
to those he loved was extraordinary, and only equalled by the 
bitterness of his feeling towards whomsoever he honoured with his 
hatred. His sense of justice, moreover, was extremely keen, and I 
have never known him to pilfer except from those who could 
easily afford to bear the loss. From this it will be seen that 
Ginger’s ideas touching the ethics of the law of supply and demand 
were strikingly human. 

‘The dog does not, I trust, disturb you?’ the stranger repeated, 
as I did not immediately reply. 

‘By no means,’ I answered. ‘ Were there any want of room it 
would rather be for me to apologise to him, seeing that I am the 
last comer.’ 

‘Ginger,’ said his master, ‘make the gentleman a bow, with 
compliments.’ 

In compliance with the request the dog at once jumped to the 
ground, and raising himself on his hind legs gravely inclined his 
head towards me, accompanying the act with a short sharp bark, 
after which performance he quietly resumed his place on the bench. 

‘A clever dog,’ I said, acknowledging the civility; ‘it must 
have given you some trouble to train him so admirably.’ 

‘On the contrary,’ the stranger replied, ‘it is entirely due to 
himself. I have only to show what is right, and he at once adopts 
the suggestion. “ Video meliora proboque, deteriora non sequor,” 
is his motto.’ 

‘That is better than most dog Latin,’ I said, laughing, not a 
little surprised to find my companion make use of the quotation. 

‘Had it not been, Ginger would certainly have declined to 
avail himself of it,’ he observed, with an air so simple as to rob 
the remark of all incongruity. 

The dog, hearing his name mentioned, pricked up his ears 
and then laid his head affectionately on the arm of his master, 
who began to stroke it gently. ‘We are two old fogies, Ginger, 
you and I,’ he said, ‘ and the world is fast outstripping us.’ 

‘Perhaps of the two the world is the less to be envied,’ I 
ventured to say; ‘you remember the fable of the hare and the 
tortoise ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered meditatively, ‘ I remember it well; but, to 
tell the truth, I’ve never been able quite to appreciate the moral 
of that tale. The foolishest hare in creation would never dream 
of taking a nap on the point of so important an enterprise. 
Besides, apart from that, the fable fails in its application to 
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Ginger and myself. It is we who sleep. Nowadays the world is 
only too wide awake and is always pushing on.’ 

There was a dreary monotony in his voice which told its own 
story. As I looked at him again I began to wonder how he had 
even succeeded in surviving the struggle so long. 

But the effect upon Ginger was quite different. For the 
second time he leapt to the ground and commenced jumping 
up at his master, barking violently and playfully seizing the 
skirts of his coat. Probably he felt he had gained his object, for 
presently he ceased in his efforts to attract as the face of his 
owner was seen to brighten, and he sat up with a more cheerful air. 

‘I beg your pardon, Ginger,’ he said ; ‘I promised I wouldn't, 
and you see I’ve broken my word. I was wrong, sir,’ he con- 
tinued, turning towards myself, ‘to include Ginger in my 
Jeremiad. He’s as full of life and energy as an egg is of meat. 
Ah, sir, I’ve often thought Nature made a mistake with us two. 
Ginger should have been the man and I the dog. He’d have 
been a genius, sir—a perfect genius. Asit is his mind’s too large 
for his body. He wants scope—scope and opportunity. Eh, 
Ginger, lad,’ he went on directly, addressing the dog, who on his 
part seemed to understand perfectly what the other was saying, 
‘ you'd have led the best among them a pretty dance before they’d 
have caught yow up in the race.’ 

There was something to my mind supremely pathetic in the 
scene. The dog stood wagging his miserable stump of a tail and 
gazing confidently into the face of his master, who meantime 
bent down towards his favourite with an expression no less 
admiring than that with which a proud parent regards his off- 
spring. 

Presently my companion resumed his position, not, however, 
without making a determined use of his handkerchief, in order, I 
suspect, to conceal his emotion. When finally he had regained 
his composure he turned to me. 

* May I ask, sir, if you are in the literary line?’ he questioned. 

I laughed. ‘So you detect the trail of the serpent. It is 
some time since I crossed the borders of Bohemia, but its manners 
somehow seem to cling. Indeed, I fear I shall always retain a 
sneaking liking for them.’ 

His face broke into a pleasant smile, at the sight of which 
Ginger sent up a howl of delight, quickly repressed by the 
warning finger of the other. ‘I wonder why it is,’ he said, ‘ that 
people invariably think more kindly of their native land after 
quitting it?’ 

If I might suggest a reason,’ I replied, ‘it would be this: 
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that, generally speaking, man merely exists in the present. The 
happiest part of his life lies either in the past or the future.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, ‘ that’s just how Ginger would have put 
it had he been able to speak. That too, I suppose, accounts for 
my hating Bohemia so.’ 

‘ Then,’ I interrupted, ‘ you also are in the literary line?’ 

‘In a very humble way. Will you allow me, sir, to offer you 
my card, and with it my services?’ 

I took the card which he tendered to me and read upon it 
‘John Perry.’ Then in the left-hand corner, written in a small 
and precise hand, I found the words, ‘ Manuscripts neatly and 
expeditiously copied.’ 

‘It’s not exactly the highest branch of the profession,’ he said 
with a faint smile, ‘ but after all it’s better than quill-driving in 
an office. You’d be surprised, sir,’ he went on more cheerfully, 
‘what a deal of information one picks up by the way ; and as for 
the jokes, Lord bless you, what fun Ginger and I have got out of 
them at times.’ 

He rubbed his thin hands gleefully together, as if the recollec- 
tion of these good things to which ‘he alluded afforded in itself a 
sufficient reason for merriment. 

‘And is work plentiful?’ I asked. 

‘Well, no, sir; I can’t say that it is just at the moment. 
Writers, like other people, I suppose, prefer leaving town at this 
season of the year, and business consequently becomes slack.’ 

‘I dare say I can find something for you,’ I said, rising, ‘if you 
will call on me to-morrow morning at this address.’ 

He eagerly took the slip of paper I held out to him. ‘ Thank 
you, sir, thank you,’ he answered gratefully ; ‘ you may be sure I 
shan’t fail, and I think I can promise to give you entire satisfac- 
tion.’ 

‘I have no doubt of that,’ I replied. ‘ Good-bye, then, for the 
present.’ 

He rose quickly from his place and made me a bow. ‘ Good 
morning, sir, and many thanks. Ginger, a royal salute,’ upon 
which the dog immediately gave utterance to several short barks 
in rapid succession, winding up as I hurried away with a prolonged 
howl expressive of satisfaction. 

True to his word John Perry appeared at my house cn the 
following morning. In his manner of dealing I found him 
businesslike and exact. His terms were moderate, and I-had no 
reason to question them. Fortunately I was at once able to place 
in his hands a sufficient quantity of work to keep him occupied 
for some little time. When at last all had been arranged to our 
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mutual satisfaction I looked round for Ginger, expecting to find 
him at his master’s heels. 

‘He is waiting for me outside,’ Perry replied, on my explaining 
the object of my search. ‘ He quite understands, although I doubt 
that he has any respect for, the restrictions which society places on 
his movements.’ 

‘His good qualities, then, comprise a philosophical mind,’ I 
said, smiling. 

‘ Ah, sir, it would be hard to say what they do comprise. I’ve 
known him now, dog and puppy, for ten years, and yet every day 
he surprises me with something new. It hasn’t taken him half 
the time to fathom me. However, sir, if you wish I'll ask him in.’ 

He quickly made his way to the front door, and presently 
returned with Ginger at his heels. Meantime I had placed upon 
the table some biscuits and wine. 

It was evident that Ginger recognised himself to be moving 
in an unaccustomed atmosphere. Not indeed that he manifested 
surprise, for any expression of astonishment on such an occasion 
would, he probably knew, have been inconsistent with politeness ; 
but his manner was wholly different from that which he had 
exhibited in the Park. There was, perhaps, less freedom about it, 
* but on the other hand it had acquired a ripeness and fulness 
which at once commanded respect. Ginger was clearly aware that 
he was now on visiting terms with the quality, and at once accom- 
modated himself to the altered circumstances. 

His recognition of myself was characteristic of the change. 
There was no longer any question of sitting up on his hind legs 
and making a bow. With a sedate air he approached, and, placing 
his head upon my knee, allowed me to stroke it for an instant or two. 
Then he quietly moved away, as if anxious not to intrude into our 
conversation, and, taking up a position on the hearthrug, began to 
make his own observations of the room and furniture. 

On the whole this second interview was to be accounted a 
success, and I am satisfied that when Ginger and I parted the 
feeling of regard was mutual. I am confident also that on his side 
it was quite spontaneous. No number of biscuits would ever have 
won him over from any opinion he had once deliberately formed. 

During the next few months I saw a good deal of John Perry 
and his companion. It was the custom of the former to bring me 
at the end of each week whatever work he had completed, and his 
visits generally resulted in a chat of more or less length. In these 
Ginger never failed to play a prominent if somewhat passive part. 
Indeed not unfrequently he formed the chief topic of our con- 
versation. 
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Between these two there existed an understanding so complete 
that I veritably believe each could read the other’s thoughts. On 
no other grounds can I account for the wonderful unanimity of 
their actions. Nor can I help thinking that Ginger considered 
his special mission in life to be the care and guardianship of his 
too confiding master. 

It must, I fancy, have been about the commencement of the 
new year that I began to detect a difference in John’s manner and 
appearance. The faded black coat had been entirely discarded, 
and a brand-new hat replaced the one I had formerly known. His 
expression had, it is true, always been gentle, but there was in it 
now an additional tenderness which I could not quite understand. 
Our intimacy during this interval had increased so greatly that he 
had learned to regard me as a kind of repository for all the little 
disappointments and delights that made up his uneventful life, 
but in none of these could I find a sufficient reason for the altera- 
tion observable in his demeanour. 

Possibly I might have been less disposed to trust my own judg- 
ment in this respect had I not noticed a corresponding change in 
Ginger’s manner. This, however, was in a quite contrary direction 
to that of his master’s. In proportion as John grew brighter and 
more animated Ginger became restless and even morose. Some- 
thing had occurred, it was easy to see, which gave rise in his nfind 
to grave doubts. Frequently at this time I surprised him silently 
lying in a corner of the room, with an anxious but fond eye fixed 
upon the face of his master, who, unconscious of the circumstance, 
conversed genially with myself. 

It was not, however, until the spring had fairly burst upon us 
that I learned John’s secret. After all it was a very simple and 
well-worn one, although to him it came as a completely new reve- 
lation of all that is best and brightest in this world. 

One afternoon as he rose to leave he took from his breast 
pocket a small packet of papers, and with aslight blush laid them 
on my table. ‘ Would you mind looking over these, sir, at your 
leisure,’ he said, ‘and telling me if there is anything in them?’ 

I took up the packet and proceeded to untie the ribbon with 
which it was bound. ‘ What is it, Jokn,’ I asked—‘ something of 
your own?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, colouring more deeply ; ‘if you’ve no 
objection I’d rather you’d open them when I’m gone. I—I’m afraid 
they’re not all they might be, but it would be pleasant to know 
that there was at least some promise for the future.’ 

Poor simple-hearted John! As soon as he had left the house I 
opened his roll of manuscript and began to examine the contents. 
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That I should find in it anything which would allow me conscien- 
tiously to give him encouragement I had very little hope, but even 
that little was doomed to disappointment. Here and there, it is 
true, I discovered, as I had often found in his conversation, an 
original or quaintly expressed thought, but the utter baldness of 
the context proved only too surely that the original had been 
appropriated from some writer whose work probably he had been 
engaged in copying. 

The chief thing which struck me about the verses was that in 
almost every instance they were either directly addressed or bore 
reference to the same person. That this was a lady I need hardly 
say. It required no overt confession on John’s part now to tell 
me what his secret was. 

A week later he came to hear my opinion. ‘ You have read 
them, then?’ he asked with some eagerness as I returned the 
packet to him. 

I hardly knew how to reply. ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘I have gone 
through each with the greatest care.’ 

He sank back in his chair and the look of expectation died out 
of his face. ‘I know,’ he said, ‘ you think them very bad.’ 

I had not the heart to tell him how bad I considered them. 
‘No,’ I answered, ‘ you must not depreciate the value of the work 
too*much because I do not go into ecstasies over it. Like that 
of most novices it is crude and wanting in form, but I do not think 
it either better or worse than the average of its kind.’ 

‘I’m afraid I’ve begun too late in life ever to do anything,’ he 
said with his gentle smile. ‘To be a poet one must have the fire 
and vigour of youth in one’s veins.’ 

‘Yes, that is partly true, no doubt; but you do not seem 
to have been wholly without a source of inspiration.’ 

John blushed painfully, and then, striving to cover his confusion 
with a nervous little laugh, answered, ‘Did you notice that, sir? 
I hardly expected you would.’ 

How, I thought, could I fail to notice it when every verse con- 
tained some allusion to this middle-class deity who had laid violent 
hands on John’s heart? Truly there is a time for all things, but 
I had little suspected that in John’s case that for love-making 
had still to come. Cupid, indeed, must~be very blind, for what 
blunders he does make when he goes to work with us poor mortals, 
and surely none more gross than the one just perpetrated had he 
committed for many a day. 

‘Tell me all about it,’ I said. 

And thereupon, hesitating slightly at first, but growing bolder 
as he progressed, he recounted to me the story of his love. Like 
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the man himself, it was simple and straightforward. There must, 
I have often fancied, have been some fatal defect in John’s nature, 
for he seemed at all times incapable of distinguishing the relative 
value of things. He was cursed, if I may use the word, with a 
kind of mental colour blindness, which made everything appear to 
him of one shade, and that a bright and honest hue. No amount 
of experience had succeeded in convincing him that men could be 
otherwise than upright and honourable, or women tender and true. 
It mattered nothing that he had been deceived a hundred times. 
To the hundred and first person he had the same ready trust and 
loyalty to offer as at the beginning. 

What he had to tell me is quickly summarised. Some four or 
five months previously two strangers had come to reside in the 
house of which John occupied a small apartment near the roof. 
The two proved to be a Captain and Miss Polly Rainger, although 
on what grounds the former’s claim to the title was based John was 
unable to say. That they were not rich, even in a moderate sense, 
was evident in many ways, none more so than that they had 
selected the least expensive suite of rooms to be had in the house. 
It was not hard to see, although John himself dropped no hint of 
the fact, how the acquaintance had opened through the desire on 
his side to render the new comers what slight services lay in his 
power. Nor by these, it appeared, had they displayed any un- 
willingness to profit. Respecting the girl he had much to tell, 
speaking in eloquent terms of the brightness of her manner and 
the readiness of her wit, which had never ceased, from the day on 
which she first directed it against himself, to be a source of infinite 
wonderment to him. Furthermore he suspected, so he confided to 
me, that the greater part of their income was dependent upon her 
earnings. 

Regarding the Captain too he had nothing but good to speak. 
At the present moment, it was true, this gentleman was somewhat 
down on his luck, but a man of his ability must quickly, John in- 
sisted, regain his position. Even now he was on the highroad to 
fortune, for had he not made a wonderful discovery which was to 
benefit all mankind in general and enrich himself in particular ? 
One thing alone was wanting to ensure success, and that was the 
insignificant sum necessary for the preparation of a model and pay- 
ment of the expenses usual in taking out a patent. 

As he proceeded with his narrative John’s excitement became 
more and more intense, rapidly developing all the symptoms of the 
speculative fever. Presently he was interrupted by a low growl 
from Ginger, who, although silent until now, had not been un- 
observant of his master’s actions. 
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The interruption served to steady John at once. He ceased 
talking and looked shyly in Ginger’s direction. ‘ That’s the only 
thing that troubles me,’ he said, shaking his head sadly. 

‘What?’ I asked, failing to follow the course of his thought. 

‘Ginger doesn’t approve. Why I can’t imagine, but he never 
has taken to the Captain and Miss Polly. If it weren’t that I 
know his mind to be above such weakness I should say it was 

jealousy, but that’s out of the question. After all,’ he continued 
with more assurance, ‘he’s not infallible, although Ive seldom 
known him to make a mistake in regard to a man’s character.’ 

In such matters Ginger’s judgment was, it appeared to me, 
more to be trusted than his master’s. In my own mind I had 
very little doubt that Miss Polly, however frank and agreeable she 
might be to John, was precisely the person to use him for her own 
ends. This, if I could help it, I immediately determined she 
should not do, and I was glad to know that I could depend on 
Ginger’s support in my endeavours. 

‘You: mustn’t think me impertinent,’ I said, ‘in asking the 
question, but I am anxious to know if you have already given these 
people money ?’ 

‘Don’t call them people, please,’ John answered with a distressed 
air, ‘else you will make me think that you don’t believe in them.’ 
He paused, as if waiting for me to take up the point ; but, as he had 
not replied to my question, I remained silent. ‘ Well, yes,’ he went 
on ‘in a slightly deprecating tone, ‘I have lent the Captain a few 
pounds, but nothing to speak of. You see, the expenses of taking 
out a patent are heavy—very heavy—but once it is before the 
public I shall have my money back tenfold and more.’ 

As he pronounced the words the change in his manner was 
remarkable. It caused Ginger to prick up his ears and give utter- 
ance to another proof of his discontent. This I learned the reason 
of when later I had the honour of an introduction to the Captain, 
and then recognised from whom the tone had been borrowed. 

My own face showed, I suppose, pretty plainly what I thought 
of the transaction, for John at once resumed, ‘It’s not as if I 
couldn’t afford it, sir. I’ve saved some money in my time and 
there’s no one to whom I can leave it except Ginger, and he’s 
hardly likely to outlive me. So you see I can afford to invest a 
little here and there without much caring whether I lose it or 

not.’ 

While he was talking I had made up my mind. ‘John,’ I 
said, ‘I should like to make the acquaintance of these friends of 
yours. What do you say?’ 

‘Willingly,’ he answered, his face lighting up with pleasure. 
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‘You shall choose your own evening. I can’t offer you dinner, 
but I'll ask Miss Polly to come in with her father and join us at 
tea.’ 

He received the proposal with such genuine warmth that I 
immediately named the following Tuesday evening as that on 
which I would come. Before he left we arranged that I should 
be with him about eight, and that Miss Polly and the Captain 
should, as suggested, be asked to meet me. 

It was not without some difficulty that I succeeded in dis- 
covering John’s residence. The house itself had a mournful 
aspect, sufficient to damp the most ardent disposition. After 
passing through a narrow passage and mounting some rickety 
stairs, indifferently covered by a threadbare carpet, I was ushered 
into the drawing-room on the first floor. Some little, and not 
altogether an unsuccessful, attempt had been made to brighten 
the poorly furnished room by the introduction of flowers on table 
and mantlepiece; and here I found John himself, looking the 
picture of a proud host awaiting the arrival of his guests. 

‘It is very kind of you, sir, to come,’ he said, taking the hand 
I offered him and leading me to one of the springless chairs. 

I looked round. ‘You are quite luxurious, I remarked. 
‘Easy chairs, flowers, a piano—everything that the heart of a 
Sybarite could desire.’ 

‘Ah, John replied, ‘ you mustn’t think that I indulge in this 
sort of thing every day. But Mrs. Laing is very good and always 
lets me use her best room when I have company.’ 

I wondered to myself how frequently that happened, and what, 
moreover, must be Mrs. Laing’s idea of a worst room if this repre- 
sented her best. Presently, however, my meditations were cut 
short by a rustle on the stairs, followed by a light tap at the door, 
which John hurried to open in person. 

I admit that I was never able to discover in Miss Polly 
Rainger the charm and attractiveness apparent to John. It is 
possible that from the outset my mind was too prejudiced to allow 
of my doing justice to her good qualities, but even of this I am 
doubtful. As she tripped into the room with a mingled air of 
shyness and coquetry, giving her hand to John while out of the 
corner of her eye she made her own notes of myself, I felt my 
nature rise in revolt at the thought that anyone could be deceived 
as to her real worth. She had, I allow, a certain specious kind of 
prettiness, but her obtrusive consciousness of the fact robbed it of 
all value. Her figure was plump and rather short; her features 
sufficiently regular, although the mouth struck me as coarse and 
the forehead as too narrow. The expression was decidedly lively, 
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but gave one the idea that such liveliness might on very slight 
provocation be converted into downright anger. 

The Captain followed close behind. In many respects he 
resembled his daughter, save that his was altogether a coarser 
type. The fulness of figure of which Polly only gave promise was 
decisively developed in him, much to the detriment of his personal 
importance. His complexion was what is by courtesy called florid, 
but may more accurately be indicated by the word fiery. He 
came into the room with a martial swing, which made me in- 
voluntarily listen for the accompanying rattle of a sword and the 
click of spurs. 

After I had been presented to Polly her father approached to 
go through the same ceremony. Just then Ginger, who had settled 
himself under my chair, gave a nasty little snarl, causing the 
Captain to jump nimbly aside. 

‘Damn the dog!’ he cried angrily ; ‘ by gad if ever I 

‘Oh, papa!’ Polly interrupted, opening her fan and holding it 
up to her face, ‘ you really mustn’t. What language!’ 

‘My love, I beg your pardon,’ said the Captain, recovering 
himself ; ‘I owe you and the gentlemen an apology. But upon my 
soul that dog would make a saint swear.’ 

‘ Meantime he tries his powers on you, Captain,’ I suggested. 

He looked at me for an instant as if uncertain how to receive 
the statement and finally began to laugh. ‘Gad, sir, it’s pretty 
much the same thing, barring the wings.’ 

Polly closed her fan. ‘It’s cherubs have wings, papa; and 
that’s what I’ve always said you’d turn into, you know.’ 

The Captain shook his finger playfully at her. ‘ You see,’ he 
said, turning to me, ‘ how she makes fun of her poor old dad.’ 

‘I fear the cherubs themselves would not be safe from her 
attacks,’ I rejoined. 

Miss Polly shot a quick glance in my direction. ‘I like 
people that are cynical,’ she said with a toss of her head. 

‘Then I must forego all hope of winning your favour,’ I 
answered in a regretful tone. 

‘Oh, I don’t say that,’ she laughed ; ‘there are more ways to it 
than one. John knows. He isn’ta bit cynical, and yet I like him.’ 

Poor John, thus directly commented upon, blushed to the 
roots of his hair. ‘I—I think tea’s ready,’ he said, endeavouring 
to make a diversion; ‘ perhaps, Miss Polly, you wouldn’t mind 
doing the honours.’ 

Certainly Miss Polly wouldn’t, and at once took her place at 
the head of the table while we clustered round. The Captain 
seated himself beside me, and immediately seized the opportunity 
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to say, ‘ The discovery, sir, of the tea plant has conferred upon 
humanity one of the greatest boons imaginable.’ Then, as no one 
seemed prepared to dispute the point, he resumed, ‘ Nothing dis- 
tresses me more than that the state of my health prevents me 
from partaking of it.’ 

‘Poor papa!’ said Polly, looking across at her father sympa~ 
thetically. 

John rose hastily and left the room. When he returned he 
held in his hand a bottle of whose contents there could be no 
doubt. ‘ Perhaps,’ he said, ‘ you will try a little of this.’ 

The Captain patted John pleasantly on the arm. ‘You are a 
good fellow, John. I don’t wish to be thought unsociable by 
standing out while the others are drinking, and as the hot water 
is there already I yield to your whim.’ 

The struggle which enabled the Captain to do so was certainly 
neither acute nor prolonged. Nevertheless John evidently re- 
ceived his acquiescence in the light of a special favour to 
himself. 

‘I believe,’ I said, addressing the Captain, ‘that you have 
been fortunate enough to chance upon a discovery of some import- 
ance?’ 

‘Fortunate enough to chance upon!’ he echoed with marked 
warmth ; ‘ gad, sir, if the devotion of a lifetime to the perfecting 
of one idea may be so summed up, then, sir, I have been fortunate 
enough.’ 

‘ Now, papa,’ said Polly with a warning shake of the head, ¢ you 
know you promised not to excite yourself. He always does,’ she 
added in a whisper to me, ‘ whenever he gets upon that topic.’ 

‘ May I ask the nature of the invention?’ I continued, disre- 
garding Miss Polly’s hint. 

The Captain closed his left eye in an elaborate wink. ‘ We're 
all friends here, John,’ he said, ‘honour bright, eh?’ a remark 
which drew from Perry the immediate assurance that he might 
speak before me with every confidence. 

‘It’s about as pretty a toy as you'd wish to see, sir,’ the Cap- 
tain began, ‘and beats out of sight anything the Yanks have pro- 
duced up to date. As for the mitrailleuse, it can’t hold a candle to 
my invention. Modern warfare will sink into child’s play beside 
that which will be brought into existence by my discovery, and the 
country which secures the first right to it will be in a position to 
sweep every other nation off the face of the earth as clean as—as—’ 
here he paused in default of a fitting simile—‘ as that plate, sir,’ he 
wound up triumphantly, pointing to the empty piece of crockery 
before him. 
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I glanced towards John, who sat as if spell-bound by the Cap- 
tain’s eloquence. ‘ Wouldn’t you think he was the most bloodthirsty 
of men?’ Polly whispered to me, accompanying the remark by a 
pretty little shudder and indicating her father with her fan. 

I had heard enough to satisfy myself, but for John’s sake I 
would see the farce played out. ‘ Have you any plans or model 
of this dreadful machine ?’ I asked. 

‘No, sir, no; I keep my secret in the only safe place I know 
of, replied the Captain, vigorously tapping his forehead. The 
thought occurred to me that at any rate he would find there 
vacant space and to spare for a much larger idea, but my sense of 
politeness did not allow me to give utterance to it. 

Presently John woke up from his dream. ‘ Would you mind 
giving Ginger a little milk, Miss Polly?’ he asked, half apolo- 
getically ; ‘ he generally has it after tea.’ 

Polly graciously assented to the proposal, and, filling a saucer, 
called the dog to her. But Ginger, I need hardly state, was not 
one to be seduced by a smooth tongue and stubbornly declined to 
move from his position. 

‘Drat the animal!’ Polly said, at last losing patience ; ‘I can’t 
imagine why you keep him, John.’ 


‘ By gad,’ cried the Captain, eagerly following up the remark, 
‘he’s the only thing that makes life unbearable in this house! If 
he doesn’t mend his manners there soon won’t be room for both of 
us in it.’ 

‘He doesn’t mean any harm,’ John answered with a wist- 
ful look at his favourite; ‘he really doesn’t. It’s—it’s only his 


way.’ 


‘Then, sir, said the Captain impressively, ‘ allow me to remark 
that he’s got a damned irritating way.’ 

I waited for the protest which I confidently expected would 
follow on Polly’s part against her father’s language, but in vain. 
Possibly, however, she found herself on this occasion in such per- 
fect accord with his views as to render any interference un-. 
necessary. 

A little later, when tea had been finally disposed of, John was 
successful in persuading Miss Polly to seat herself at the piano. 
Of musical ability she had little, although the quality of her voice 
proved to be fairly agreeable. The effect, however, was entirely 
marred by the affectations of her style, which was so pronounced 
as almost wholly to alienate the sympathy of her hearers, 

But if John had been listening to the music of the spheres he 
could not have evinced greater delight. And perhaps after all he 
was not so much to be pitied; even the most hopeless passion has 
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its compensations, and possibly John found his account in those 
brief moments of happiness. 

The time meanwhile had worn on, and with the chiming of 
eleven I rose to go. The atmosphere of the place was not exhila- 
rating, and I felt depressed in mind and body. As I stood shaking 
hands with Polly John left the room for a candle with which to 
light me downstairs. 

‘ Good-bye, Miss Rainger,’ I said; ‘let me thank you for some 
very pleasant music.’ 

She looked at me in her quick penetrating way. ‘ Why did 
you come here to-night?’ she asked half defiantly. 

I replied with a light laugh. ‘The question answers itself— 
for the pleasure of meeting Miss Rainger.’ 

‘ Well ?’ she persisted. 

‘Ah!’ I rejoined, affecting to misunderstand her, ‘you are 
incredulous, but it is the simple truth.’ 

She began to beat the floor impatiently with her foot. ‘ Why 
don’t you speak out ?’ she asked vehemently. ‘ You came here to 
pass judgment upon me. Well, what is the verdict ?’ 

After all the girl had some spirit. ‘I think you must allow 
me to reserve my opinion,’ I answered gravely. 

‘ Bah !’ she rejoined, with a gesture towards her father, who had 
long since settled down in a corner to the steady consumption of 
whiskey and tobacco, ‘I am braver than you. A drunken father 
and a scheming daughter, neither of them over particular as to 
what means are used so that their end is gained. I forecast your 
report, you see.’ 

I turned to go. Suddenly she laid -her hand on my arm. 
‘ You are John’s friend, are you not ?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes,’ I replied, wondering what was to follow. 

‘ Then if it will relieve your mind to know I will tell you at 
once that I shall not marry him. But,’ she added, with a strange 
mixture of pity and irony in her voice, ‘ you will see, it will make 
no difference.’ 

Just then John appeared at the door with a lighted candle in 
his hand. ‘Are you ready, sir?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. Then turning to the other I said in a low 
tone, ‘I do not know whether to be glad or sorry for the assurance,’ 
and immediately followed John downstairs. 

It was not until the end of the week that I saw him again, 
when he paid me his usual visit, accompanied by Ginger. The 
latter greeted me with more than ordinary effusion, a circumstance 
I attributed to his conviction that what I had to say would have a 
beneficial effect on his master. 
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To the latter [ considered it my duty to speak very plainly. I 
told him in the clearest terms that the Captain and Polly were 
merely using him for their own purposes, and that so soon as these 
had been served they would throw him away as they might a 
squeezed orange. But my words I could see were of small avail, 
except as regarded Ginger, who from time to time manifested 
approval in his own peculiar way. 

‘I dare say you're right, sir, John answered humbly ; ‘ but after 
all, even should it turn out as you predict, “’tis better to have 
loved and lost.” ’ 

‘Good heavens!’ I cried, ‘ you don’t mean that you would sit 
down quietly and allow yourself to be tricked with open eyes for 
the mere pleasure of the thing ?’ 

‘It’s what is done at the play every night,’ said John, ‘ and yet 
no one complains. When the curtain falls on the realms of end- 
less bliss we don’t murmur because we have to go back again to a 
bare and dingy garret.’ 

After this there was nothing to be said. I had done what I 
could, and felt in no small degree annoyed that my efforts should 
be so entirely fruitless. 

* Good-bye, sir,’ said John as he rose and held out his hand. 

‘Good-bye,’ I replied. ‘Remember, however, this must not 
make any difference between us. You will come and see me soon.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he answered, a little doubtfully I thought; but at 
any rate he had given his word, and so, calling to Ginger, who 
rose and followed with an uneasy air, he passed out of the room. 

During the next few days John’s future formed the principal 
subject of my thoughts, and I had almost determined to call upon 
him once more when an incident occurred which effectually pre- 
vented my doing so. In connection with the work on which I was 
then engaged I received notice that I had been selected by Go- 
vernment to proceed to Egypt, in order to superintend certain 
modifications about to be effected in one of the departments there. 
Such an offer was not to be refused, although only a fortnight was 
allowed me for completing my arrangements. 

As the day fixed for my departure approached I wrote a hur- 
ried note to John, telling him of the change in my plans and 
bidding hith come and see me before I left. To my letter there 
came no reply, but at length on the afternoon of my last day in 
London he appeared. 

Although scarcely more than three weeks had elapsed since we 
met, the alteration in his looks was so marked as to startle me. 
From a middle-aged he seemed suddenly to have become a 
withered old man. The lines in his face had deepened, and be- 
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neath his eyes were great heavy marks which told of sleepless 
nights. He had lost too his occasional brightness, and as he sat 
down opposite to me his manner was heavy and listless. 

‘Something has happened, John,’ I said. ‘Tell me what is 
wrong.’ 

He shook his head wearily. ‘Everything is wrong—every- 
thing.’ 

In my own mind I felt convinced that Polly was at the bottom 
of his depression. Probably, I thought, she has grown tired of his 
attentions and thrown him over. If so the circumstance was not 
without its advantages. ‘I suppose Miss Polly has found attrac- 
tions elsewhere,’ I suggested, a little cruelly perhaps, but my feel- 
ings towards that young lady were not pleasant. 

‘No,’ he answered with a pitiful expression, ‘ Miss Polly has 
not changed for better or worse since you met her.’ 

Suddenly a horrible suspicion crept into my mind. I looked 
across at my companion. ‘John,’ I asked almost sternly, ‘ where 
is Ginger ?’ 

And as I looked I saw his eyes fill with tears, until at last the 
great drops overflowed their limits and began to stream down his 
thin cheeks. Then with an inarticulate moan his head sank 
upon his arm and, fairly overmastered by emotion, he sobbed 
aloud. 

So I let him remain until the poignancy of his grief had in 
some measure abated. But when at last he had grown calmer I 
asked him to tell me in what manner Ginger had come by-his 
death, for that he was dead I required no further assurance. 

What I here relate in a few lines was only communicated to 
me in broken syllables with many a pause between. Indeed, it 
almost seemed as if John took a savage delight in torturing him- 
self by the repetition of each small detail. 

Ginger, as we know, had never shown himself too well disposed 
towards Polly’s father, and after my visit the position had become 
even more strained, until finally it culminated in an attack by 
the former on the Captain, which had resulted in a slight flesh-wound 
in that gentleman’s leg. Of course the evil had been immediately 
magnified by father and daughter, both of whom, it appeared, 
were imbued with the old superstition that unless the dog in such 
cases were killed the man must die of hydrophobia. For days John 
held out against this view, but Polly’s influence over him was too 
great, and at last her prayers coupled with the Captain’s adjurations 
prevailed. It is not my business either to censure or to defend 
the deed; I am merely the humble chronicler of Ginger’s story. 
But in condemning his master it must be remembered how weak 
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was the nature of the man and how great his subsequent punish- 
ment. 

‘He was always so good and kind to me,’ said John, dwelling 
lovingly on his favourite’s past, ‘and the cheerfullest comrade 
that ever lived. Nothing daunted him so long as we were 
together; neither hunger nor cold nor wet. I don’t think an 
angry word ever passed between us, although many a time I gave 
him good cause for annoyance. He was a wonderful help to me 
too in my work. It seemed more like play with him sitting near 
listening to what I said, for I made it a rule to read aloud what- 
ever I was copying—he enjoyed it so much. Ah, sir, perhaps it’s 
wrong to say so, but if Ginger and I don’t meet again in the next 
world there'll be something wanting to make our happiness 
complete.’ 

With that he rose and left me. I went with him to the door 
and stood there watching the tall, thin figure go slowly down the 
street, with head low bent, until at last it disappeared among the 
passers-by. 

My work detained me away from England for the better part 
of a year. On my return [ lost no time in proceeding in search of 
John; but at the house where he formerly lived I could gain no 
information either regarding him or the Captain and his daughter, 
who, I was told, had left shortly after my departure without giving 
any clue to their future movements. 

One more glimpse, however, I was to have of the latter. Late 
in the autumn of the same year I accidentally found myself in the 
grounds of Hampton Court. Coming towards me I perceived a 
girl, somewhat extravagantly dressed, whom I at once recognised 
tobe Polly. She was leaning affectionately on the arm of a bright- 
complexioned young fellow of the artisan class. She stopped as 
they came opposite to me and held out her hand. 

‘ How do you do?’ she asked in a friendly tone. 

I returned her salutation coldly. 

‘Come here, Jim,’ she continued to her companion, who had 
moved on alittle; ‘I want to introduce you to this gentleman.’ 

The young man approached awkwardly, and the presentation 
was duly effected. ‘ We’re going to be married next week,’ said 
Polly with a little laugh. ‘ You see I have kept my promise.’ 

‘ Yes,’ I answered, turring away with a numbed feeling at my 
heart, ‘I see that you have kept your promise.’ And so I left 
them, caring little what might be the effect of my manner upon 
either. 


Poor Ginger! his life had been sacrificed in vain. 


T. MALCOLM WATSON, 
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‘I sHALL meet you to-morrow morning at the Three Oaks.’ 

‘Suppose you don’t ?’ she said. 

‘Then,’ I answered gaily, ‘ you may know that I am dead.’ 

I was off to spend the night at the house of our neighbour, Mr. 
Wilde. A mysterious dispensation of Providence had ordained 
that he should be christened ‘Charles Danton,’ and an equally 
mysterious whim of his own—so it was generally supposed—had 
settled him down as the solitary inmate of a tower-like house 
perched on one of the hills of the Cotswold range. 

As Mr. Wilde had driven over to the Mansels’ house, where I 
was staying, and invited me to accompany him back in his dog- 
cart to St. Martin’s Tower, his residence, I could hardly do less 
than accept, though I did not want to lose a day of Helen Mansel’s 
society, to whom I was engaged. 

As we bowled along over those fine hills, with constant peeps 
of the distant valley of Severn, we chatted pleasantly ; my host, 
if a hermit now, had evidently graduated in the school of the 
world. His conversation was varied, pithy, full of fact and 
anecdote, shrewd observation and correct conclusion. His groom 
looked a surly specimen, but that did not interfere with the 
pleasure of our drive. About dusk the dog-cart stopped at St. 
Martin’s Tower. 

I had never seen the place before. It was half farm-house, half 
castle. In mere size it did not deserve to be called a castle. 
There was one large round tower rising in the centre of the build- 
ings, surmounted with battlements. Beyond this everything was 
simply modern and red-brick in different styles, as owners had 
chosen to patch on bit by bit. There was an empty fosse and an 
attempt at a drawbridge ; but the most imposing part of the edifice 
was its position, crowning a steep hill. It was far removed, too, 
from any mortal habitation. An ideal hermitage for Mr. Charles 
Danton Wilde. 

The first thing that I noticed in the interior of the house was 
the apparent absence of domestics. Perhaps the master of the 
place was not expected home; or perhaps the servants were in 
some distant part of the building. It was the surly-looking groom 
who showed me my room, As the dinner-hour approached, at 
least the hour when most civilised folk are thinking of having 
dinner, I naturally felt sure I should see Mr. Wilde’s retinue. 
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Meanwhile there were no signs of the desired event, and my 
host tried to interest me in his curiosities. He took me from room 
to room lined with old volumes, hung with weapons from all 
quarters of the globe, and crowded with antique furniture and 
tables laden with the spoils of the East. Then he abruptly left 
me, and I heard him calling ‘Robert! Robert!’ all over the 
galleries and passages. No response. Were we deserted, even by 
the groom, or footman, or whatever he might be? 

When my host came back, I noticed a surprising change in his 
manner. I cannot say what it was precisely, but his tone was 
more peremptory, less suave. And his talk—it had become quicker, 
more excited. He talked, and did not wait for me to reply. He 
laughed loud, and did not seem to notice that I failed to join in 
his hilarity. 

‘Do you know that I am an experimentalist in explosives?’ he 
said, turning suddenly round to me. 

No, I did not know it. Besides of what earthly interest to me 
was the information just then? However, he rose from his seat, 
and linked his armin mine. Together we threaded a passage, 
and came to a door that we had not approached before. I was 
surprised at the dimensions of the apartment now revealed to me. 
Evidently we were standing at the very centre of the whole build- 
ing, where the great round tower was situated, which I had already 
noticed from outside. Most remarkable of all, however, was the 
manner in which the room, or tower, or whatever it might he 
called, was furnished. It was exceedingly lofty, and was lighted 
entirely from a lantern in the roof, and some windows which were 
let in at an immense height, and which I supposed looked out on 
to the roof of the rest of the building. Of furniture, properly 
speaking, there was none whatever. Ranged round the room were 
sacks, full of some substance which did not reveal itself to 
exterior view. Higher up, and quite out of reach, were ledges 
made in the thickness of the wall, and upon which were more 
sacks, and a curious-looking tank, containing I knew not what. 

Mr. Wilde had brought a candle with him. This served to 
show the most obvious features of the dungeon-like apartment to 
which we had come. I thought my host would at once begin ex- 
plaining the uses to which he put the room, and the contents of 
the numerous sacks gathered against the wall, and on the ledges. 
Instead of doing so, however, he asked me to hold the candle. 
He would be back in a minute or two. ‘It is so pitchy dark, I 
must light the other candles,’ he explained, and he left the room to 
do so, shutting the door behind him. In a moment more, he had 
appeared at a part of the wall twenty feet above the floor, where 
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a small door opened out on to one of the ledges I have mentioned, 
and had set light with a taper to one single long wax candle which 
was burning in a niche in the wall. 

‘That won’t throw much light,’ I remarked. 

‘You will find it enough,’ he replied. Then he cast what I 
thought was a peculiar smile down on me, shut the little door in 
the wall, and I heard his steps coming down the staircase. Instead 
of coming into the room, however, he seemed to go in another 
direction ; for I heard his foot-falls echoing along the gallery by 
which we had gained access to the apartment. 

There I was, holding the candle, and waiting and wondering. 
If this were a real powder-room, was not an unprotected candle 
dangerous? Yet there was one burning in the wall, far out of 
my reach; and I held another. Instinctively I looked to see that 
there was no chance of a spark falling. Then I wondered how 
long it would be before dinner. Then I remembered I had not 
seen Robert, the repellent groom, for some time. Then I thought 
of Helen Mansel. And then I thought of going to look for Mr. 
Wilde. 

I tried the door, but it would not open! I turned the handle 
again and again, pulled violently, but all in vain. I stood back, 
holding the candle high above my head, to see if there was any 
obstruction to the door’s opening. Then I tried again, using all 
my strength, but the heavy panels resisted my efforts. Turn and 
twist the handle as I would, I could not produce the slightest 
effect. 

I think human nature is very trusting. I know that even at 
that moment I hardly suspected Wilde of having really planned 
to lock me into this room. It might be a practical joke, but 
even that hypothesis I could not bring myself to accept. Surely 
my strange entertainer would return in a minute or two, would 
explain the trick or catch in the door which had made me a 
prisoner, and we should emerge, ascend to some well-lighted 
dining-room, find dinner awaiting us, and all would yet turn 
out well. 

But the minutes passed, and the silence was simply oppressive. 
I listened with anxiety, and soon with real alarm, to catch the 
sound of Wilde’s steps approaching my door. As nothing was 
audible, I turned to examine the place where I was, to see if I 
could not release myself. Then it first struck me to investigate 
the bags lying upon the floor, close to the wall. As there was no 
chair, it seemed probable that one of these large bundles would 
serve as my sitting-place until my host chose to liberate me. 

I undid the string fastening of one of the bags, and looked in. 
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I took out on to my hand some of the fine black dust which it 
contained, having first taken the precaution to place the candle 
on the floor some yards off. Yes, there could be no doubt about 
the nature of the contents of the bag. It was gunpowder. 

I then counted the bags. There were twelve in all, upon the 
floor. But above these, on the ledges, were ranged another set of 
similar receptacles, and these I could not reach to examine. Nor 
could I get at the mysterious tank lying in one part of the 
topmost shelf, close to the still-burning candle. 

‘Heaven help me!’ I could not help exclaiming, as my sight 
suddenly fixed itself upon that candle, so close to the powder-bags, 
so close, too, to the tank with its unknown contents. He had 
called himself an experimentalist in explosives, and I shuddered 
to think what that tank would reveal if I could look down 
into it. 

Just then, I caught sight of what froze the blood in my veins. 
Not till that moment had I ceased to believe that the whole 
adventure might turn out to be the result of some foolish 
mistake.- During that ride over in the dog-cart, my host had 
told me of an incident which had once occurred to him in the 
Maldives, which began with seeming peril, and ended in a 
trumpery fiasco. I was not in the Maldives, but in orderly 
England, where one is so accustomed to everything going on 
smoothly, that the idea of danger seems almost absurd. Why on 
earth should I be singled out for anything unpleasant ? 

Yet, there, without doubt, stretching from the base of the 
candle to the lip of one of the bags, was a thin black line. I 
knew what a train of powder looks like; this was high up, but I 
felt certain of its nature. If I was correct, I might count the 
minutes between me and death. 

As I rushed to the door once again, and strove with furious 
power to shake it off its iron hinges, thought suddenly became 
preternatural in its vividness. The whole scene of to-morrow 
flashed on my brain: Helen waiting anxiously at the ‘Three 
Oaks,’ wondering why I did not come. I remembered my words, 
‘If I don’t come I shall be dead.’ Hasty, foolish words they had 
been. But were they to be fulfilled to the very letter ? 

Curiously enough, after that first burst of a passionate desire 
for life, which had hurled me against the iron-bound door, I 
became perfectly tranquil and collected. I even sat down on 
the bag nearest the door, and began to seriously examine my 
position. 

At first I gave no thought to the villainy which had entrapped 
me into this place under pretence of hospitality, and which was 
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preserving me for a horrible death. I hardly for a moment took 
the trouble to ask what were Wilde’s motives, or what the groom 
was doing, and where his master had fled to. In my inmost 
thought I cursed him, boy as I was, for plotting to rob me of life 
and love. But all my faculties turned now with a rebound to the 
question—could I not by some means or other effect an escape 
from this horrible condemned cell, in which I found myself? 

Mechanically my glance wandered round the walls. They 
were of rough stone, very old—I judged from their appearance— 
and there was not a foothold anywhere on their bare surface. I 
walked all round the walls, examining them carefully, first having 
taken the precaution to place my own piece of candle as far from 
the gunpowder as I possibly could. 

The prospects of escape at once appeared to me well-nigh 
hopeless. The door by which I had come in was the sole means 
of entering the apartment. The windows must have been from 
thirty to thirty-five feet above the level of the floor. If I could 
but reach the top ledge running round the wall, I should be 
saved. And why? Because from there I could creep round to 
where the powder-train was laid to the fatal candle, still in its 
niche ; I could disconnect the train carefully, put out the light, 
and then wait—in darkness, it is true, and loneliness—but I 
could wait till succour arrived. 

I knew that if I could survive till the next day, my non- 
appearance to meet Helen would raise the alarm, Mr. Mansel and 
others would come over to St. Martin’s Tower to make enquiries 
about me; they would find the place deserted, they would shout, 
and make their way in, and I should be found—I should be safe! 

Now I prepared for the effort to scale the walls—my only 
chance. At first I thought of taking my handkerchief, tying it 
into a knot, and throwing it till bya lucky shot I managed to 
extinguish the light. But the danger of scattering a spark, or of 
bringing the candle down with a run on to one of the powder-bags, 
or into the tank, put it out of the question. 

My only plan was to pile the great powder-bags one on the 
other as high as they would reach, and then climb to the top. 
For an hour I was engaged in this task, working literally for dear 
life. I have never worked so hard before or since. But the fear 
of death is a stimulant to the nerves which outdoes all other 
stimulants whatsoever. 

By dint of terrible exertions, 1 managed to rear the bags at 
least ten feet high. From the summit of this extemporised 
mountain I should be able to grasp the edge of the lower ledge, 
and perhaps draw myself up on to it. I began the ascent slowly ; 
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I knew the danger of treading heavily on powder, and I trod as 
lightly as ever I could. The top of the first bag served me asa 
foothold. Then from that I reached up to the top of the second, 
and so drew myself gradually up. I had reached in this manner 
quite six or eight feet from the ground, and was inwardly con- 
gratulating myself on the unexpected progress I had made, when 
my foot slipped. I must have slid or fallen backwards to the 
ground, and the shock must have produced unconsciousness for 
a considerable time. 

When I came to myself, I was lying on the cold stone floor of 
my prison, with a feeling of terrible fatigue in all my limbs. Was 
it fatigue or what? I stirred myself, and suddenly every bone in 
my body seemed to respond in frightful twitches of agony. This 
at once brought me to a full sense of where I was. I raised my- 
self with difficulty to a sitting posture, and looked round. 

I was in nearly complete darkness. The candle with which 
Wilde had lighted me along the passages and into the room had 
been a short one, and now it had gone entirely out. There was 
no light except what came from the other candle burning steadily 
far up on the wall, and above that the fitful moon-radiance which 
penetrated through the lofty windows at the top of the tower. 

There, on these cold flags, surrounded with an amount of ex- 
plosives sufficient, I knew well, to hurl me into eternity in a second 
of time, and utterly unable to scale the wall so as to extinguish 
the candle which was now burning low down to meet the fatal 
train, I met the king of terrors face to face. I clasped my hands 
in prayer, and as I did so I felt the cold perspiration making 
them damp and clammy. Truly, never till that moment had I 
realised what that expression meant, ‘the bitterness of death.’ 
And the idea which haunted me above all others, even above the 
idea of my poor mother and the terrible grief she would suffer at 
my loss, was the vision of Helen at the Three Oaks the next morn- 
ing, waiting for me to come every instant, and waiting in vain. 

Oh, could some kind spirit but carry my last messages to her! 
What was she doing at that very moment, as I lay on that cold 
floor? If she knew my position, would she not have flown on the 
wings of the wind to help me, to rescue me ? 

Then I shouted aloud. I raved at the door, put my mouth to 
the keyhole, and shouted till I was hoarse. I threw my whole 
weight again and again at the panels, and then I listened to hear 
if my frantic exertions produced no kind of echo or response in the 
building. But the appalling silence settled round me again after 
every shout, every struggle. I was left to die alone. 

I became, I remember, quite calm after atime. It was agony 
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of mind before ; now it was simple despair that I was enduring. 
I surveyed the whole situation quietly and dispassionately, as if I 
were a mere spectator of my own death. It was evidently a case of 
deliberate, planned murder, of a peculiarly diabolical kind, because 
of the slow preliminary torture to which my assassin had con- 
demned me. His groom, I supposed, he must have paid to get out 
of the way, and so I was fairly entrapped without a chance of 
deliverance. 

Then all my attention became fixed on the candle in its socket 
in the wall. It had burned down excessively low. Even now the 
hot wax was trickling down on to the stone; I rose half-upright to 
watch the dreadful sign. Would the mere heat of the wax ignite 
the powder? At the best I had not an hour, perhaps not half-an- 
hour, to live. As the dreadful certainty swept across my brain, I 
shouted, I screamed,‘ Help!’ with all my might. Ah! what sound 
was that? Oh, heavens, was I deluding myself at that awful 
moment ? 

Again and again I shouted, and now desperation gave me new 
strength, and forgetting my bruised limbs, I flung my body against 
the door and raved in horrible agony. Then I saw the wick above 
me give a flare—I know not to this moment whether it really did 
so, or whether the appearance was the result of a feverishly-excited 
brain. But I uttered a last scream, and swooned. 

That is all I recollect until I must have awoke, and, worderful 
to relate, found myself still lying on that stone floor, but with 
bright lights about me, and supported in somebody’s arms, who 
was pouring brandy down my throat. I turned my eyes to his 
face, and saw that it was the surly-visaged groom! 

‘Thank Heaven I was in time!’ he muttered. 

I was too weak to answer, or to ask for any explanation then. 
But afterwards the mystery of Wilde’s conduct was explained to 
me. Unknown to anybody in the neighbourhood, Charles Danton 
Wiide was simply a well-conducted and generally harmless mad- 
man, who had been placed by friends in this solitary residence, in 
order to preserve the secret of hissad mental condition. The groom 
was in reality a kind of amateur keeper. What I mistook for 
sulkiness was really a very natural apprehension of the effects of 
my visit to St. Martin’s Tower. Mr. Wilde never entertained 
company. The man told me that he had watched his master care- 
fully in the drive, and had noticed what he believed to be the signs 
of increased and dangerous mania in his eyes and manner. 

He had not deserted me. He had merely gone off to the 
nearest village to get assistance. It was he who rushed into the 
building just when the candle light was guttering down to meet 
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the powder train, and rescued me from destruction. Of course it 
was a piece of folly on the man’s part to allow his master to take 
to such a dangerous toy as gunpowder. But Mr. Wilde, his groom 
asserted, was always exceedingly and nervously careful about the 
explosives which he used. 

I believe his relations heard of the affair; at all events neither 
I nor Helen ever set eyes on Mr. Charles Danton Wilde again, 
and for aught I know he may be ‘ experimenting in explosives’ in 
some other part of the world, perhaps in the Maldives. More 
probably he has been long ago prevented from ever inflicting on 
any human being such a terrible spell of agony as he once gave to 
myself. 


H. F, LESTER. 








Welcome — Farewell. 




















Welcome—Faretwell, 


‘ WeELcoME the coming, speed the parting guest ’"— 
So Homer sings, if Pope may be believed : 
Welcome, we say, when the loved hands are pressed 
Of friends whose absence long our souls has grieved ; 
‘ Farewell’ to those who leave us—could we say 


A kindlier word to speed them on their way ? 


Wave forth your farewell then as blithe and brightly 
As erst your welcome—clear the clouded brow ; 
Swift feet hath Time, and it may be that lightly 
The friends will come again who vanish now : 
If ‘ welcome ’ carry ‘ farewell’ in its train, 


Farewell gives hopes of sunlight after rain! 

























Wp Onlp Elopement. 


My father, on whom the care of me devolved at the death of my 
mother two-and-twenty years ago, was a regular martinet on the 
subject of what he was pleased to call the three great cardinal 
virtues—truth, industry, and reverence for women; and so long as 
these were duly respected he was always disposed to overlook any 
minor fault or juvenile peccadillo. He was a fine, handsome man 
at the time of which I speak, six years ago, his athletic frame and 
kind intelligent face easily carrying his fifty years; so easily, 
indeed, that few would have credited him with more than forty. 
His manner was singularly attractive, and rendered him a pro- 
digious favourite with all his friends; but it was with women, 
perhaps, more than with men that he was chiefly popular. Not 
that he was at all effeminate: quite the contrary ; but his respect 
for the sex in general and his gentle, good-humoured deference to 
every member of it in particular could not but have their effect 
upon the female heart, and were, in my opinion, the most genuine 
and flattering compliment he could possibly pay to my mother’s 
memory. He invariably treated me with consideration, not only 
as a son, but as a friend and equal, taking me into all his con- 
fidences, while the only serious fault which I had ever been 
able to find with him was, that whenever he threatened to ‘ punish 
me severely,’ he always kept his word. 

As for myself, I am twenty-seven years of age, lithesome, and 
rather ugly than otherwise. My wife, who is looking over me, 
says I’m not, but I am; and the truth must be told. By profession 
I am a journalist, and a delightful one it is when you are on the 
bright side. As the circumstances attending my choice of it 
afford an additional illustration of my father’s character, besides 
accounting for much that is told hereafter, I will briefly relate 
them. 

A week after leaving college, where I had taken my degree and 
warmed the cockles of the parental heart, my respected progenitor 
called me into the study and thus delivered himself :— 

‘ Norman, it’s time for you to settle down to work, my lad, just 
as quickly and as hard as you can; and what you have to do now 
is to decide upon what trade, business, or profession you will adopt. 
It don’t matter a penn’orth of powder about making aliving. J’ll 
see to that, so long as you work. Come, now, what will you be, 
eh? A soldier, like your dad, a parson, a merchant, or a sausage- 
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maker? Which of ’em? Eh, sir? Anything you like that’s 
respectable, I don’t care what. Better take half-an-hour to think 
over it, and then come back and let me hear your decision, and 
then stick to it.’ And he took down a volume,‘ Military Educa- 
tion in Prussia,’ by Freyhold, and began to read. This was rather 
sudden, certainly ; but I was used to his abruptness, and there was 
nothing for it hut to comply. Within the stipulated time I re- 
turned and announced my choice to have fallen upon journalism. 

‘ Journalism !’ echoed my father, turning his head reflectively 
on one side, and swinging his eye-glass, pendulum-fashion. 
‘ Journalism ; yes, yes, and a very agreeable, respectable profession 
too, I should say; besides being one I think you well fitted for. 
You're fairly energetic and possess a lively and powerful imagina- 
tion—two very necessary and valuable qualifications. Very well, 
Norman, journalism be it. But mind, you'll have to work your 
own way, for J shan’t help you. Now, sir, let’s talk about 
your allowance.’ And I am bound to admit that the result was 
eminently satisfactory. 

To my struggles and disappointments of the first few months, 
I need not refer here ; such a recital would only serve to dishearten 
the whole tribe of young journalists to whose lot my exceptional 
good fortune may never fall, while it would fail to interest out- 
siders. Suffice it to say that before a year had elapsed I had 
succeeded in ‘ getting on’ a London daily, and that in the course 
of time I was entrusted with every description of work, gradually 
ascending the journalistic scale from a paragraph to a leading 
article. It was whilst I was in the throes of composition, turning 
out ‘copy’ at the rate of nearly three square yards a week (of 
which an average of ten square feet found their way to the W.P.B.), 
that the summer of 1878 came round, and with it the desire to 
get away from the dusty town, with its heat and its proof-sheets for 
correction. I was not my own master now, however, and that is 
how it came to pass that my father left London before me and 
sought change of air and scene in the delightful and highly- 
respectable township of Harrogate, where, besides, he was con- 
demned to imbibe the foul-tasting sulphur springs twice or three 
times a day. A few weeks later I received a welcome intimation 
from ‘the office’ that I might take my holiday now if I wanted 
one at all, so I straightway joined the author of my being, little 
thinking of the trials which were in store for me. 

I found him comfortably installed in Her Majesty’s Hotel. In 
this favourite house of sojourn, I may here remark, the ‘ life’ of 
the place is focussed, and everything is so cunningly contrived as 
to render it a most desirable summer residence for parents with 
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marriageable daughters, as well as for young men with a taste 
for flirtation. Tradition, supported by boldly-displayed printed 
placards, here decrees that ‘ out of respect to the ladies’ men shall 
don the swallow-tail for table-dhdéte; and, of course, out of 
acknowledgment to the gentlemen, gratitude dictates that ladies 
shall appear in evening costume, so that here at once you have 
that opportunity for display of dress, that is so important a factor 
in successful match-making. In furtherance of this worthy object, 
too, lawn-tenis tournaments are constantly held, and periodical 
dances given ; by which artful arrangement unlimited opportunities 
for more extensive introduction are afforded. Thus an excellent 
marriage-market has been established here upon a sound and 
commercial basis, excellent business being often transacted; and 
judging by the regular repetition of visits by mammas with 
daughters, each time younger than those who accompanied them 
before, this channel for the satisfactory disposal of their darlings 
is held in high esteem. 

Of all this, however, I was unaware at the date of my arrival, 
and I was looking forward to sitting down to dinner in my shooting- 
jacket in company with the limp ill-natured-looking invalids I had 
seen pacing the lawn in front of the hotel, when my father burst 
into my room and dispelled this fond fancy. 

‘Norman, my boy, you must dress. Can’t help it, must be 
done. Besides, it’s only polite to the ladies, you know, although 
it’s out of town. As a matter of fact,’ he continued, in a lower 
key, rather confusedly, and, as I thought, with some anxiety, ‘I 
want you to look respectable, if you can, as I’m going to intro- 
duce you to a charming lady and her lovely daughter, whose 
acquaintance I’ve made down here; and it’s most important, 
indeed, I may say, absolutely necessary, that you should make a 
good impressson. Can’t stop now to explain—there’s the dressing- 
bell.’ And he hurried from the room before I could question him 
upon the interesting topic he had referred to. I had never 
seriously thought of marriage, nor even lightly, for the matter of 
that, but when I reflected upon my father’s constantly-expressed 
desire to see me ‘settle down,’ I scarcely felt surprised to find 
that he had been profiting by my absence to select an help meet for 
me according to his own lights. While by no means disposed 
to accept without question or free choice the selection he might 
have made, I offered no objection when I met him in full war- 
paint in the dining-room, but took my place in a state of great 
curiosity to see what paragon of female virtue and integrity had 
attracted his favourable notice. 


I had not long to wait. The vacant places opposite to us were 
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speedily occupied by two ladies—a young girl of twenty, or 
thereabouts, and her mother. The old lady was weil enough in 
her way, no doubt—a harmless-looking woman, quiet, lady-like, 
and so forth, but so far as I was concerned she wasn’t ‘in it.’ 
But the daughter! the daughter!! I verily believe that from the 
moment I first set eyes upon her, right up to the dénowement of 
my story, I was never for a single hour in my right senses. Her 
dazzling beauty, her perfect grace, her charming manner, her 
fascinating smile, who could paint them in words? Certainly 
not I; nor shall I attempt the impossible task. She was far and 
away the loveliest girl I had ever seen in the whole course of my 
life, her black eyes and hair contrasting delightfully with the 
whiteness of her complexion, the beauty of which was cunningly 
heightened by the black lace-trimmed, low-necked dress she wore. 
‘Lydia Languish, indeed!’ I internally ejaculated with scorn, 
‘what glowing terms would old Sir Anthony Absolute have found 
wherewith to describe this lovely being? Lydia! Pooh!’ This was 
my feeling at the time, even if relentless familiarity has somewhat 
modified my enthusiastic estimate since. As she took her seat, 
she bowed gracefully to my father. (What a bow!) 

‘Why were you not at the lawn-tennis party this afternoon, 
Colonel Hurst ?’ she asked. (What a voice!) ‘I quite expected 
you, you know, and I was dreadfully disappointed you didn’t 
come.’ 

‘But surely, Miss Mabel,’ replied my father, highly delighted, 
‘you remember I told you that it would be quite impossible for 
me to be with you, as I had to meet this son of mine at the 
station. Allow me to introduce him to you. My son Norman 
—Miss Harley; Mrs. Harley—my son Norman.’ General bowing. 

At the first mention of me my sharp eyes detected a quick 
look of intelligence pass between Miss Harley and my father, 
instantly followed by a deep blush—(O ye Gods, what a blush! ) 
on the part of the former. As for me, I was as red asa turkey- 
cock under her love-inspiring, intoxicating glance; the satisfied 
look of my father, and the calm, scrutinizing gaze of Mrs. Harley 
only completed my confusion, and I was plunged into a composite 
state of ecstasy, heat, and perspiration. For I began to realise 
instinctively, as it were, that I had fallen head over ears in love, 
at first sight ; as completely ‘ mashed,’ to use Johnnie Dude’s most 
elegant expression of the hour, as any impressionable young man 
ever was, or is ever likely to be. Heaven only knows what I did 
or said, during that memorable dinner, of which I did not partake ; 
all I remember is that my father seemed very pleased at the im- 
pression I made, that my vanished appetite resisted-the allurements 
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of fricassée Vanguilles, and that the seductive pouding a la reine 
Victoria knew me not. 

‘I will meet you on the lawn and smoke a cigar with you,’ said 
my father when we rose from the table. ‘I particularly want to 
have a chat with you.’ 

Then he leaned across the table towards Miss Harley. ‘ Well! 
and what do you think of him?’ I heard him ask in a low voice. 

* He’s very nice,’ she replied ; ‘ I’m sure [ shall like him—very 
much—indeed.’ 

‘ Didn’t I tell you so?’ 

Then as if ashamed of the confession she ran lightly from the 
room, with a somewhat imperious ‘ Come along, mamma !’—leaving 
her submissive and highly-respectable mother to trot out after 
her. 

‘Norman,’ said my father as he joined me in the garden, and 
puffing away at his cigar twice as fast as was his wont, whereby he 
usually indicated any considerable amount of suppressed excitement, 
‘ frankly now, what do you think of Miss Harley?’ 

‘ What do I think of her? Why, she’s the loveliest girl I ever 
saw—or anybody else did, for that matter—and intelligent too. 
And if she is a little imperious now and then, what of that? Her 
charming manner quite makes up for it and almost prevents its 
being noticed. She’s simply angelic !’ 

‘Quite right, my dear boy, quite right,’ replied my parent, 
much gratified at my enthusiasm ; ‘so she is, so she is. l’m very 
glad to hear you say that—very pleased indeed. And what’s more, 
she’s as good as she’s pretty, and as cultured as she’s well-bred and 
well-born. I’m really more delighted than I can tell you to see 
that you appreciate her at her just worth. You know my opinion 
concerning women, Norman, and you must be aware that unless 
she was all I tell you she is, I would not wish her to be—which I 
dearly do, and which I know she and her mother equally do—I say, 
I would not wish her to bear the name of Mrs. Hurst!’ 

There, it was out! She was mine! mine, with the full sanction 
and encouragement of every one concerned! How could I have 
hoped for such success, and how had I deserved such happiness? 
Was not I like the Prince in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ who had but to 
wish that his desire was fulfilled? Such thoughts as these were 
flying through my bewildered head, when my father stopped the 
course of them. 

‘I’m afraid I’ve been rather too sudden,’ he said, mistaking the 
cause of my silence; ‘I ought to have prepared you for this before. 
Of course, you could never have dreamt of what I have been im- 
patient of imparting to you for the last week. But now you know 
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all about it, Norman, I hope it doesn’t displease you? I don’t think 
it does.’ 

‘Displease me, father?’ I cried, seizing his hand with much 
fervour. ‘You don’t know how happy you make me. You can 
never tell ’ But here the strength of my emotion overpowered 
me, and I came to a sudden stop for fear of breaking down. 

My father understood me, and replied with a warm pressure of 
the hand. He presently resumed. ‘I am glad, my dear boy, that 
you have made such a good impression upon her and gained her 
good-will so easily; I assure you, it’s something to be proud of. 
Not but that I fully expected it. During the fortnight that I have 
been here I have thoroughly sounded Miss Harley—or, or Mabel, 
as I suppose I ought to call her now,—and I have found her in 
every way a most estimable young lady, and one who would do 
every justice, and I might say, honour, to our name. If I weren’t 
perfectly sure of this I would as little think of having her in the 
family, believe me, as the Empress of Timbuctoo—if there is one. 
See, there are the Harleys on that seat; you had better go and 
make yourself agreeable and better known to them. I'll see you 
later on.’ 

I wasted no time in acting on the suggestion, and the welcome 
I received, from the younger lady especially, was most flattering 
and unmistakable in its warmth. I am not aware that my atten- 
tions were at all obtrusive in their character, but I could not help 
noticing that the relations between myself and ‘the pretty Miss 
Harley ’ were, or to my over-sensitiveness appeared to be, the sub- 
ject of more or less general remark, judging from the looks of 
amused curiosity that were constantly turned our way by the 
other guests, particularly when my father joined us. However, I 
was too happy to pay much attention to so small a matter as this, 
and I heard with regret Mrs. Harley’s announcement that it was 
time to retire. As we returned to the hotel in obedience to this 
unwelcome decree, the old lady took my arm and detained me, 
while Mabel (my Mabel!) and my father disappeared into the 
house together. 

‘Mr. Norman,’ she said, ‘your father tells me that he has 
acquainted you with his wishes with regard to the alliance which 
is to unite our families, and that you heartily, indeed, enthusias- 
tically approve and consent. That is so? Well, I’m very glad 
of that, for I do think that it is so much nicer that all parties 
should be satisfied, and thoroughly understand each other before- 
hand, when a marrige is concerned. I can assure you, my dear Mr. 
Norman, that my darling Mabel is much happier about the matter 
than you can possibly be, and I myself am excessively thankful to 
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feel that the dear girl’s happiness and—and future wiil be in the 
hands of so good, so kind and so clever a man.’ 

‘Oh, really, Mrs. Harley,’ I interposed, with much modesty ; 
‘you really are too lavish of your praise, you are indeed. I’m 
sure I don’t 

‘I beg your pardon; I read character very well, and judging 
from what I have heard as well as from my instincts as a mother, 

Iam perfectly satisfied that Iam right. As for my Mabel, I do 
assure you that she is the dewrest girl that ever breathed, though 
of course she likes to have her own way when she can; but then, 
what girl of spirit does not? And Iam certain she will make a 
good wife, and a credit to any man. So you really like her? I 
am so glad, Mr. Norman. Good-night. Good night.’ 

I retired to my virtuous couch—but not to sleep. Who ever 
heard of a man doing so on the night following his betrothal ? 
People often sleep, and well, too, the chaplain says, on the night 
before they are hanged; but after they are engaged, never. So I 
tossed and turned and thought until I could stand my excitement 
no longer, when I lit my candle, and took out pen and paper; and 
by the time morning broke I had produced two leading articles on 
love, one on beauty, and a fourth on matrimony, a couple of 
sonnets ‘To Mabel,’ an ‘Ode to Hymen,’ and an imaginary report 
of a romantic suicide and inquest,—not a bad night’s work. These 
interesting documents, which are now lying open before me, I keep 
carefully pigeon-holed, as they would be of great use in the event 
of my being called upon by my editor for an article on lunacy, or 
other kindred subject. 

The next day, more bliss. I was greeted with a sweet, fresh 
smile and a merry ‘good morning’ by Mabel, a good hour be- 
fore my father made his appearance. But as the day wore on it 
seemed to me as if he was not quite so pleased to see us together 

as he ought to be, and I reflected that he might possibly not approve 
of our keeping our engagement so much en évidence, more espe- 
cially as we had decided on the previous evening that there was no 
occasion for letting the whole hotel into the secret of our little 
‘family love affair ’—though to my mind the secret was a very open 
one. And so it turned out. Towards evening he called me aside 
and said to me, rather more severely than there was occasion for, I 
thought, yet not unkindly— 

-* Look here, Norman, it appears to me that you don’t quite 
appreciate the position between Mabel and yourself. As I told 
you before, I am heartily glad—I may say, gratefully so—that you 
regard her with so much esteem and—and affection; which 
besides, I confess, is a very flattering tribute to my own taste and 
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powers of selection. But still I really don’t think that it is at all 
necessary that you should show that respect and—and affection by 
dancing attendance upon her morning, noon, and night. Why, 
you might as well publish a “ par” about the matter at once! as 
you infantry of the pen call it. Hang it all, sir!’ continued the 
Colonel, waxing more indignant, ‘ I’ve hardly been able to get ina 
word edgeways to the dear girl. Now, don’t interrupt me, sir, 
I haven’t finished. I’ve been turning it over in my mind, and I 
think that under the circumstances a week or two in Paris won’t do 
you any harm, and I would therefore suggest that you leave here 
to-morrow and go and enjoy yourself there as much as you like, 
at my expense. Now, I hope that’s not an altogether unsatisfactory 
arrangement, is it ?’ 

In truth, it was not. Still, I did not quite see the force of 
leaving the girl I loved, the very day after the betrothal, even for 
the gaieties of the Siren City, merely to satisfy my father’s Mrs. 
Grundy ; nor indeed was I anxious to go. I was on the point of 
giving these thoughts expression when my worthy sire went on: 

‘I wish you to go, my dear boy, whether you like it or not. 
I particularly desire it. And when you come back in ten days’ 
time,’ he added with a significant smile, ‘I daresay I shall have 
something important to tell you. I’m surprised that such an in- 
telligent fellow as you are shouldn’t have the wit to understand 
what I mean, and appreciate my motive in sending you.’ 

That I saw what he meant, and did not appreciate his motive, 
goes without saying, and soI told him. However, it was decided 
all the same that I should leave by the first train on the following 
day, for I had no alternative but to comply, and perhaps I felt that 
he was not altogether wrong. 

I rose betimes next morning and was delighted to see that 
Mabel was already taking her matutinal walk upon the ‘ Stray ’ in 
front of the hotel. I hurried out to her. 

‘You are an early bird, Miss Mabel,’ I cried, as soon as I was 
within speaking distance. 

‘ And have caught the worm,’ she replied laughing, and holding 
out her hand to me. I smiled, pretending to enjoy this original 
sally, and then told her of my immediate departure. She was not 
surprised, she said ; my father had told her about it the day before, 
and she agreed with him that it was quite the right thing, though 
of course she would much rather have me with them; that it would be 
awfully jolly for me, didn’t I know, and that she wished she could 
come too—(delightful candour!); that it was only for ten days, 
and that she would so look forward to welcoming me back; and 
then she blushed the sweetest blush and hurriedly said that she 
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must yo in, as breakfast ought to be ready by that time ; which in 
fact it ought, but wasn’t. 

An hour later we were all gathered at the station, for the 
Harleys had kindly insisted on accompanying my father to see me 
off—a tribute of affection which was not lost upon me. Of course 
I promised to ‘ write soon,’ as everyone always does who starts upon 
a journey, and as the train moved out of the station I thrust my 
head out of the carriage-window, and waved my hat until the 
pretty little embroidered handkerchief—the only object I had eyes 
for—was lost to view. Then sinking back upon the seat, over- 
flowing with happiness, I smiled languidly at the notice requesting 
me not to put my feet upon the cushions, nor damage the window- 
straps, which loomed in a mist before my eyes, and murmured 
‘Dear girl’ and ‘Bless her’ until I was well-nigh fifty miles on 
my way. 

Of my visit to Paris and what I did there I will say nothing. 
It would not interest you; it did not interest me. Indeed, I 
wondered more than once how any sober-minded man, without 
anything particular to do, could remain in that pleasure-hunting 
capital for more than a couple of days without tiring of it ; but the 
feeling was no doubt dictated by my peculiar condition. So in- 
sufferable at length did this sense of boredom become, that before 
a week was over I determined to return at once to Harrogate, ‘ to 
life and hope.’ Leaving, therefore, by the night express, I travelled 
right through, and was again at Her Majesty’s Hotel on the following 
afternoon. 

‘Colonel Hurst in ?’ I immediately inquired at the office. 

‘No, sir; gone away for a few days—coming back on Satur- 
day.’ 

‘And Mrs. Harley and her daughter ?’ 

‘Gone to Knaresborough for the day; said they wouldn’t be 
home for table @héte. Don’t think they expect you, sir,’ added 
the clerk with what looked suspiciously like a grin. 

The next few hours dragged wearily along till I was again by 
Mabel’s side in the garden. 

‘Why, whatever has brought you back so much sooner than 
you were expected ?’ she asked with what I might call a confused 
naiveté. 

‘TI have-returned,’ I replied, enchanted with the deep blush of 
surprise and pleasure which suffused her pretty face, ‘ because I 
could not remain away longer from the person I love most in the 
world. Why should I stop in Paris when happiness is here? To 
my father I owe everything so far, but 

*Isn’t he a darling ?’ she burst forth; ‘I call him my Colonel 
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Newcome. I was fond of him the moment I saw him, and, do you 
know, he does just what I tell him. I always mean to have my 
own way with him, too; I told him so only yesterday before he 
left here.’ 

‘ And quite right you should. Any pretty girl could twist him 
round her little finger, especially when she has the will and obs—~— 
I mean resolution, which your mother credits you with. But, you 
know, you will find me rather more difficult to deal with.’ 

‘Oh no, I shan’t, Norman—oh! I beg your pardon; I mean 
Mr. Norman.’ 

‘No, no!’ I cried, now ablaze with love ; ‘say Norman, do call 
me Norman.’ 

* May 1?’ she asked, shyly. 

Might she? Great heavens, might she? Of course she might, 
and make me ten thousand times happier by doing so. 

‘Do you know, Norman,’ she went on in a lower key, and 
taking advantage of the permission I had so graciously accorded, 
‘do you know, I’ve determined to run away from here to-morrow 
morning.’ 

‘ Alone ?’ ; 

‘Yes, of course, alone. Do you think I would take my mother 
with me under the circumstances ? ’ 

‘Why not go to-night ?’ I asked, my heart thumping away 
at a prodigious rate, just like carpet-beating. 

‘Simply, you silly fellow, because there is no train to-night.’ 

‘Then why not go by carriage in the good old-fashioned style ? ’ 
I asked, speaking with great rapidity; ‘what could be more 
delightful or more romantic, more in harmony with the sentiment 
of the occasion, than rattling through the country on a bright 
moonlight night, with your slave—your devoted slave—by your 
side ?’ 

‘It would certainly be delicious,’ she answered, looking dreamily 
before her; ‘but would it be the right thing? What would 
people say ?’ 

‘Why should people know anything about it till we are gone ? 
Say, may I go and order the carriage, Mabel?’ and I took her 
hand in mine. 

‘Very well,’ she said in a decisive tone, promptly withdrawing 
her hand; ‘-but a little more respect, sir, if you please. And you 
must promise to be a very good boy indeed.’ An undertaking I 
most readily gave. 

Off I went at topmost speed, and in half-an-hour a carriage 
and pair was in attendance round the corner near the hotel. I 
waited for some time, and was beginning to fear that my Jessica 
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had regretted her determination and would not come after all, 
when I saw her pretty figure advancing hurriedly towards our 
appointed meeting-place. She was unmistakably a girl of courage 
and resolution. 

She jumped lightly into the carriage without uttering a 
word, and placed her travelling-bag upon the opposite seat next 
to mine. 

‘An’ where sall I drrive ye, Measterr Oorrst?’ inquired the 
coachman, as I entered after her. In my hurry and excitement I 
had entirely omitted to think of this necessary little detail. 

‘To the King’s Head Hotel, at York,’ replied Mabel, un- 
hesitatingly. She was evidently a clear-headed woman of resource, 
and had probably already given the matter her consideration. 

The driver slammed the door, winked at me, jumped on the 
box and cracked his whip, and off we went. at fifteen miles an 
hour towards the York road, just as the moon broke forth from 
the clouds and lit up the pale face of the beautiful girl beside 
me. 

The situation was such a novel and romantic one that for 
a time I was completely wrapped in my own thoughts. I was 
eloping! Delicious fact! But had I done right ? Was I not doing 
a foul injustice to my lovely confiding companion? What would my 
father say? and, more important still, what would my father do? 
Should we succeed in concealing our whereabouts until our mar- 
riage was celebrated? And soonand soon. Extraordinary as it 
may appear, it never once occurred to me that we might just as well 
have waited for a few days and then been married in a respectable 
humdrum fashion, with bridesmaids, wedding-cake, and pew-opener 
complete; and I can only attribute my eccentric proceedings to 
the comparative insanity under which I was labouring at the 
time. 

We were already well on our road to York, which is situated 
but twenty miles from Harrogate, when Mabel, breaking silence 
for the first time, roused me from my reflections. 

‘ What a nice, lively companion you are,’ she began in a banter- 
ing tone; ‘we are nearly half-way there and you haven’t opened 
your lips yet. Why don’t you say something, sir? Now tell me, 

why didn’t you like Paris?’ 

‘I have already told you that,’ I replied. ‘I could not bear 
to be there eating my heart out, while my thoughts were in Eng- 
land. But I hope soon to be spending some happy days there 
with a certain pretty Mrs. Hurst,’ 

‘ And so you shall, if you're a good boy. Let us talk it over 
to-morrow; I’m too tired now. You know, I’ve had a very 
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fatiguing day, and I think I could go to sleep for a little time. 
Do you mind if I lean against you, Norman ?’ 

‘Do! oh, do! here; let me make you comfortable; there, 
like that; that’s right.’ And before three minutes were over she 
was fast asleep with her pretty black head reclining against the 
cigar-case in my overcoat pocket. I confess—to my eternal shame 
I record it—that the ‘ moonlight effect’ here proved too strong for 
me, for, bending my head, I did what I had never had the courage 
to do or ask permission to do before—I imprinted a kiss upon the 
white forehead so temptingly turned up before me. I have not 
the slightest doubt but that, hardened in crime, I should have re- 
peated the intoxicating act, had not a rebellious murmur indicated 
that such a repetition would certainly awaken my sleeping beauty. 
So I stealthfully introduced my arm around her waist, and in this 
soothing attitude, untroubled by conscience, I jealously awaited 
our imminent arrival in York. In due course, and all too soon, 
we rattled over the stones at a smart pace just as midnight tolled 
forth from the Minster clock-tower, and we finally pulled up in 
front of the King’s Head Hotel. Carefully reclining my lovely 
burden against the side of the carriage, I opened the door and 
jumped out—and stood transfixed with horror; for there, there in 
the doorway, with his coat buttoned up to his chin, his face 
wreathed in smiles and lighted up with expectancy, there in the 
spirit and the flesh before me stood my father! 

What expression my face assumed at that supreme moment, I 
know not ; that my features became fixed with a stupid stare of 
idiotic surprise, while a bilious, greenish livid hue overspread my 
countenance, I distinctly felt. And now and again when I recall 
the event, I re-experience the same awful sensation, together with 
that horrible turn-over feeling of one’s interior arrangements 
which excess of excitement always causes in people of nervous 
temperament, and, with a shudder, I hasten to think of something 
else. 

‘ Why, what on earth ?—’ began my father, when a sleepy and 
gentle ‘Norman, where are you?’ issued from the carriage and 
cut short the astonished parental inquiry. 

At this sound the colonel’s visage presented an awful aspect, 
which I had never seen before, and sincerely trust I never shall 
see again. Mingled rage, horror, and disgust were pictured on 
the purple face, usually so calm and kindly, as, surveying me 
conscience-stricken and dumb, he hissed out, trembling with the 
violence of his suppressed passion, ‘ You miserable libertine! What 
woman have you brought with you in that carriage?’ 

Matters had now become about as desperate as they could well 
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be, so unloosing my tongue with an effort of despair, ‘ It’s false!’ 
I blurted out. ‘ It’s false, and you’ve no right to assume any such 
thing. It’s quite true that I never thought to meet you here, 
but say anything against that lady, if you dare!’ And in my 
excitement I shook my fist under the Colonel’s nose—an action 
which appeared to afford him considerable consolation and delight. 
‘If anybody is to blame,’ I rattled on, now thoroughly wound up, 
‘it is I, and not that darling girl, who, according to your own 
statement, is good and pure and—and estimable in every way, and 
a fit companion for any man. Upon my honour, I hoped to 
introduce her to you in the course of a couple of days as my wife. 
So now say and do what you like! I tell you I don’t care a 
! There!’ 

‘Your wife!’ echoed my father, almost entirely mollified, 
advancing with much gallantry and curiosity to the carriage- 
window, and peering in. ‘Your wife!’ he screamed, springing 
back as if an adder had stung him, ‘ Your wife? Heaven help 
you, you scoundrel, it’s your Motner!’ 

Heaven help me? I verily believe that Heaven must have 
helped me or I should never have recovered from the shock of that 
moment. My mother? What did he mean? My head swam, 
my brain was in a whirl and I clung to the bell-handle for support 
—a proceeding which set the bell ringing loudly, and brought 
the landlord, the chambermaid and the hostler, together with a 
selection of the other members of the household, to the door. 

‘Ah, Philip dear,’ said Mabel, whom the noise had by this 
time awakened, stepping out of the carriage and saluting my 
father with a kiss; ‘here we are, you see. It was Norman’s 
suggestion that I should come by carriage to-night, instead of by 
train to-morrow, and he insisted on being my escort. Wasn’t it 
kind of him? But why didn’t you wake me up before?’ she 
continued, turning to me. ‘ Good gracious, Norman, are you ill ?’ 

My father, who by this time appeared to have grasped the 
whole situation, took her arm in his and led her into the house, 
with a soft ‘Follow us’ to me—an order which I obeyed I know 
not how. Leaving her in the drawing-room, he took me to his 
room. 


Half-an-hour later, everything had been explained. How 
from beginning to end we had been acting and thinking at cross 
purposes; how my father had seen Mabel Harley and fallen in 
love with her; how in speaking to me of it he had not been fully 
explicit from motives of delicacy, the woman of his choice being 
young enough to be his daughter ; how he had sent me to Paris for 
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the same reason, and because he thought it undesirable that his 
son should be present at his second marriage, to say nothing of 
the fact that that son seemed more effusive in his attentions to 
his future mother than there was any occasion for ; how Mabel’s—- 
I mean, my mother’s (I can hardly write the word) bashfulness at 
our first meeting was the result of her being confronted with a 
son older than herself and whom she had declared she should hate ; 
how she had been delighted at the filial respect and devotion I had 
invariably shown her; how she had thought it was my father’s 
presence in Harrogate had brought me back from Paris; how her 
mother had told her there could be no possible harm in my 
escorting my mother to my father, and so forth, and so forth. 

Then came my turn. I tried to explain the impression Mabel 
had instantaneously made upon my susceptible feelings ; how my 
selfishness had ascribed every act, every word, and every look of 
our little party as bearing upon our bright loves ; how my thoughts 
and hopes had all been centred in her, and how—. But here my 
strength of mind forsook me and I broke down utterly ; the prey 
of shame and cruelly disappointed hopes, I threw myself upon the 
table and burying my head in my arms I sobbed aloud. Very 
effeminate of me, I have no doubt, but I had been hit hard— 
very hard indeed. 

‘Come, come,’ expostulated my father, patting me upon the 
shoulder, after my first passion was spent ; ‘cheer up, my poor 
boy, cheer up. Better luck next time, Norman. And between 
you and me,’ he added with a sly smile and a jerk of his head in 
the direction of the drawing-room, ‘ you may congratulate your- 
self that you have escaped the clutches of as wilful a little 
termagant as ever lived.’ 

He had found it out already. 


. . a e 


Before the year was out I had married someone else. 
It is a great comfort for me to think that my father wishes 
he had. 


M, H. SPIELMANN, 





‘ Serateh the ussian ——’ 


Wuen sitting at breakfast in my chambers, that look out on the 
Embankment, the morning’s post brought me a letter, which, as I 
always read letters on the outside as well as within—(pleasant food 
for speculation )—I knew at once was from pretty Widow Greene, 
for a facsimile of her signature was engrossed on the triangular 
enclosure at the seal. ‘To tell of her second marriage, of course,’ 
and by a natural association—akin to that by which the maid in 
‘ Tristram Shandy’ thought of a favourite gown of her mistress’s, 
when the news of Master Shandy’s death arrived—my own 
thoughts travelled instantly to the shop of Messrs. Howell and 
James. The letter ran :— 

‘ You must come down and see me, for I want to show you my 
new man. He is charming in every way. Soclever, too! But 
he is, above all, my devoted slave—almost to inconvenience. He 
will not let me out of his sight almost. So you must really come, 
and come at once, for he is going away, and see how happy we 
are and shall be. The Duchess of Tewkesbury is giving a grand 
ball—to which we shall have to drive ten miles—and he is going 
to attend me there. So you must come, if only to admire me. 

‘ CELIA.’ 

Here was charming Widow Greene all over! Not frivolous 
or volatile, as might be supposed, but with something of these 
qualities assumed, as I always thought, to hide a deep vein of 
poetry or even romance. 

So Dudley had won at last. Dudley, the sober, shy, and re- 
served, who had been hovering round her for the past two years. 
Lucky fellow! All comes to the man who can wait, though in the 
case of the lover is he not often ‘cut out’? And as the image of 
Dudley rose up grave, heavy, slow-moving, taking everything aw 
sérieux, and ‘ waiting on’ patiently, it seemed to me, after all, 
rather odd it should be he. But who else could it be? 

Charming Widow Greene had a charming niece, Mabel, who 
generally lived with her—a bright, piquante girl, who, as the 
phrase runs, ‘ saw through you ’—full of spirits, and indeed was 
said to be fond of playing off a joke now and then at the expense 
of those she wished to give a lesson to. This reputation, which 
was probably unfounded, made people stand a little in awe of her. 
But she was devoted to her aunt, and stood loyally by her on every 
occasion. 
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Going to be married; and so like her, too, not to tell the 
name of the lucky fellow! I am afraid we all of us had our pen - 
chant, more or less, for this charming widow. In fact, was not 
there to the right of the chimney-piece her photograph duly 
framed and hung up? Let us look at it together. She was tall, 
or tallish, with a timorous manner at first, which was almost 
girlish. She indeed looked no more than five-and-twenty. A 
beautifully modelled forehead, over which her brown hair grew 
in a soft and attractive fashion. Her laugh, too, was most 
musical—a propos she was herself most musical—in the classical 
vein, her fingers travelling over ‘the instrument’ at the pace of 
twenty miles an hour, rousing old Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, 
and other ghosts from their graves. Lucky fellow, Mr. 1(I 
do not know his name)—well, Mr. Chose will have music gratis 
for his life. 

Being thus ordered down, I found myself next evening driving 
up the avenue. It was two miles from the station to the pretty 
residence becomingly left to our widow by the deceased Greene, to 
say nothing of the snug—more than snug, was it not ?—fifteen 
hundred a year. We thought of a snug four hundred a year, 
which seemed to be a sum nicely adequate without superfluity. 
Now I should see the favoured man. 

Charming Widow Greene received me with the warmest 
welcome, in which I read a sort of sympathy or pity, as who should 
say, ‘ So sorry for you, but I can’t be every one’s!’ 

‘He’s here,’ she said-in delight, ‘and you must like him. 
And my slave—oh, sucha slave! I have only to lift up this little 
finger And she did so. 

‘It is very pretty,’ I said; ‘what do you want me to do? 
By-the-bye, I guess his name.’ 

‘ Well, you see,’ she said, ‘our poor Dudley 

‘Ah! I thought so! The honest captain. Oh, I am so glad 
of that!’ I cried. ‘I congratulate you from my heart. He is the 
best of men—so solid, sensible, devoted to you.’ 

‘My dear friend, she said impatiently, ‘how you do run on! 
Oh, no, no, no; I really couldn’t. He was certainly very nice— 
but so, so—old-fashioned. I really couldn’t.’ But, she added, 
laughing heartily: ‘ He also is in the house at this moment.’ 

‘What ?’ I said, ‘with the other! Well, you ave—But what 
is the favoured being’s name ?’ 

‘And the worst is, I haven’t had the courage to tell him 
yet.’ 

‘Oh, you are too bad,’ said I, turning away. ‘ And the ball?’ 
‘Oh, such a series of disappointments: they are both leaving 
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me to-night. So we can’t go. I have to give it up. Isn't it 
annoying ? But I won’t keep you in suspense any longer. What 
would you think of Mr. Spencer Pelham, the Member of Parlia- 
ment ?’ 

I was astonished. Spencer—the fluent, superficial, affected 
being; plated over, and but thinly plated,too. Possibly heartless, 
and, indeed, rumour went, had broken his young first wife’s heart 
with his ill-temper. Could she know these things? Or was this 
fair, gentle creature so infatuated as to disbelieve what she had 
been told? I suppose she saw all this in my face ; for she smiled 
and said :— 

‘Oh, I know well. He has plenty of enemies to tell me stories 
about him.’ 

Here suddenly entered a tall, well-whiskered, clean, scrupul- 
ously-dressed person, talking volubly as he did so. She gave me 
a meaning look. So this is the man. Pelham Spencer, the fluent 
Member. She introduced me. 

‘So you are really leaving us?’ she said to him, gaily. 

‘ Alas, yes!’ he answered, sadly. ‘In half an hour. Pity me. 
The scapegoat is a happy creature compared with me. I am in 
despair !’ 

‘Well,’ she said, ‘ but you prefer your speech to us. After all, 
what are two foolish women to a crowded meeting of applauding 
constituents ?’ 

He kept walking about. ‘ Detestable wretches, how I loathe 
them! Scum! canaille! But I must appear before them to- 
night, and smile and smile, and play the villain, which I am, for 
deserting you. Hypocrite, too, having to say agreeable things 
which I do not feel.’ 

‘Do you know,’ she said, turning to me, ‘I wish I was one 
of the canazlle, for a moment, just to hear you.’ 

He bowed. ‘Ah! then I should be inspired indeed.’ 

The charming widow looked gratified; turned to me and 
smiled. ‘Well, tell us what would you say? What would you 
tell them ?’ 

The conceited man answered slowly. ‘ Well, this. That the 
sole thing I lived and longed for was to be chosen by them; that 
a sense of my own unworthiness kept me back; that I longed to 
represent her; that to gain her heart F 

She coloured and said, gently, ‘ Her heart—whose, pray ?’ 

He went on. ‘The constituency’s, of course—that was what 
I pined for. Oh, what a constant lover I would be! And, if 
elected (if she choose me), her faithful slave till death.’ He took 
her hand. 
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* Well,’ said she, ‘I must own you are very persuasive. When 
you return here, covered with bays, perhaps 

‘Ah!’ he answered, theatrically, ‘give me the bays that will 
whirl us away from the church! Oh, every whim, wish, thought, 
or humour of yours will be my law till my dying day!’ 

How she laughed with pleasure ! 

I listened to all this in astonishment. It was so transparent. 
And to think that this flashy being was preferred to the worthy, 
honest Dudley! But she was enchanted with and by him. 

She now turned to me. ‘Mr. Spencer Pelham has to go and 
make a speech to his constituents, as a dissolution is at hand; 
otherwise we heped he would have remained to go to the Duchess’s 
to-night. But this is, alas! impossible now.’ 

‘ But is not Dudley here?’ I said. 

A look of contempt came into Mr. Spencer’s face. ‘Oh, you 
can’t think of him. A walking mustard-pot—can’t put two words 
together !” 

* Poor Dudley,’ she said, ‘he does not talk, certainly ; but his 
eyes are eloquent.’ 

‘ As those of a codfish,’ he answered. 

‘ But he is so devoted !’ 

‘Let him show it, then,’ said Mr. Spencer, oratorically, on the 
rug. ‘ What will he do? What will he give up? A man has set 
his heart on something—the dream of his life—what he has toiled 
for, struggled for, yearned for through the heats and colds of long 
weary nights. At last it is within his grasp; but she whom he 
loves—his mistress—murmurs, “Give it up for me—for me! ”— 
and he casts it from him without a thought. Ah! there is your 
true lover!’ 

‘Ah, yes. But where am I to find such? There are none such 
in the world.’ 

‘Where?’ he went on; ‘here. Only show me how, where, I 
can make sacrifices—health, wealth, life itself! Your humour 
shall be my law. Raise your little finger, and I shall bow me 
down before you. Your slightest whim, reasonable or unreasonable 
—but always let it be unreasonable—and I shall fly to anticipate 
it. Be a charming despot, when, how, and as long as you will, 
only let me be your eternal and submissive adorer !’ 

She was delighted. ‘Oh, really, this is too much! I am un- 
worthy of it. Alas! one day, I fear, you may find me un- 
reasonable.’ 

‘Only give me the chance,’ he said, ‘and I shall hug my 
chains.’ He looked at his watch. ‘ Bless me! only a few minutes 
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left to pack! Alas! alas! must I go? My fate, my life, my all 
is in your hands!’ 

Here Mabel entered with that air of pretty malice in her face. 
‘So you won't stay!’ she said. ‘ Not very gallant of you. We have 
to stay at home: and going to desert us for a mob, too!’ 

Mr. Pelham covered his face. ‘Every word a dagger! Ah! 
there should be no parliaments, no constituents, no members! I 
am sick of them all.’ 

‘ What a gloomy view you take!’ 

‘Well, am I not going to do the last dismal offices—the 
fatal packing? That black portmanteau of mine looks to me like 
a coffin—only wants a row of gilt nails.’ 

‘Do spare us this lugubrious strain,’ she answered him, con- 
temptuously ; ‘keep it for the undertaker, whom you may be 
canvassing for his vote. However, it comes to this—you won’t 
stay ?’ 

‘My dear Miss Mabel,’ he replied, ‘what can I do? We 
politicians are mere gamesters. My little all—wit, money, every- 
thing—are down on the die, staked on this one cowp. If I leave 
the game for a second I lose. Alas! go I must; crawl and abase 
myself before them. Loathsome task! Pity, but do not con- 
demn. Would you not have me play out the game triumphantly 
—trush to your feet—where I would pour down my winnings— 
then attend you to ten thousand balls ?’ 

‘Ten thousand ?’ she answered, with wonder. 

‘ Ay, or ten million,’ hastily. 

‘Oh! heaven forbid !’ she said. 

‘Can you suppose,’ he went on, in his oratorical style, ‘I say, 
for a moment that I would not prefer lingering on here—for 
years? Why, I declare at this moment’ (looks at his watch) 

‘ Alas! only a few minutes more. Oh, I really do wish, if it could 
be done without sacrifice of human life, an embankment gave way, 
or a viaduct tumbled into the river bodily, or that the engine got 
off the line, and the carriages were piled high over one another, 
completely stopping the traffic!’ 

‘There now!’ cried Mrs. Greene, enthusiastically ; ‘ you hear. 
He cannot say more.’ 

‘By the way,’ said he, ‘why not force that soldier man to do 
his work? He is the very person. He is not cursed with con- 
stituents.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mabel; ‘but he says he has duties as pressing as 
yours.’ 

‘Oh, I suppose his little dramatic story about a court-martial 
and all that. I know; the regulation pattern of excuse, of which 
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they keep so many “ rounds,” as the privates do cartridges in their 
pouches. Not but what Dudley is an exceedingly nice, gentle- 
manly fellow. What a subject for a practical joke! I wish there 
was time, and we could have such fun with him. He does take~ 
everything so literally and seriously.’ And Mr. Spencer laughed 
heartily. ‘If there were time, I suspect Miss Mabel would or- 
ganise something.’ 

The young lady tossed her head contemptuously. ‘I am not 
so ill-natured as you think me,’ she said. 

‘Hush!’ said he; ‘I see our anchorite coming. He looks 
quite dismal and penseroso, and I am sure will have some rhymes 
to show me as we travel along.’ Here entered solemnly Cap- 
tain Dudley, with his old shyness and gloomy manner. He greeted 
me warmly, for we were friends and I knew his worth. The 
volatile Spencer smiled knowingly at us. ‘You seem in low 
spirits, my dear friend.’ 

‘Show us those lines you have been writing, Captain Dudley— 
won’t you ?’ said Mrs. Greene. 

‘Yes,’ said the Senator, ‘out with your doggerel. Now, don’t 
look wicked.’ 

Dudley looked from one to the other. ‘ Lines! doggerel! I 
declare I don’t understand you—or it may be my stupidity.’ 

Mr. Spencer whispered aside to Mrs. G., ‘ He has unconsciously 
hit on the true solution.’ 

Our widow addressed him pleasantly: *‘ Now we wish to make 
a last appeal to you. Here are two poor ladies dying to go, and 
certain to die if they are disappointed, and there is the seat in the 
brougham. Do—do stay; go with us, and we shall never 
forget it.’ 

‘See, sir,’ said the orator on the rug, ‘quite a pocket borough, 
that a man might give up his fortune, life, everything to repre- 
sent! I mean, of course,a man not tied by the neck in the 
miserable slavery of politics! Not he, Miss Mabel! Pipeclay 
has its charms. Why, if I wore a sword and scarlet coat, I 
should consider, not that I served “my Queen and country,” as 
the vulgar phrase goes, but my Queen and—the ladies,’—-here he 
bowed. ‘ The country may go hang!’ 

Poor Dudley answered irresolutely :‘ You knowI can’t. But if 
in serving my Queen and the ladies I brought disgrace on the ladies 
I served, on myself; if I was tried, turned out of the service , 

‘Oh, my dear friend, said Mr. Spencer, ‘come now. You 
know the carriage is ordered, and you are packed up, so it is 
hardly worth while doing fiction. You may confess the truth 
now / 
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‘But here, said poor Dudley, ‘only look, is the general’s 
letter, stern, and stiff, and decided—written in answer to one of 
mine begging to be let off.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Mabel, ‘ your proofs are satisfactory. I am 
sure, and we all know it, you would give anything to stay and 
go with us.’ 

‘ Indeed I would,’ cried poor Dudley. 

Mabel tripped out. 

* How lively she is!’ said Mr. Spencer. ‘ What is she at now? 
But should we not be thinking of the train? This dismal looking 
at a watch—it is like the punctuality of an execution. A quarter 
of an hour more, and the rope and block await us both.’ 

At this moment the butler entered. ‘A telegram,’ he said, 
‘for Captain Dudley.’ 

Dudley tore it open, and read. 

Spencer looked at him uneasily. ‘Telegram for him !—and 
so @ propos! What—ah, I know!’ 

Meanwhile Dudley was reading his telegram with the deepest 
interest. Suddenly Mr. Spencer turned to me and whispered, 
‘Don’t you see it? How capital! how good! Was there ever 
anything so good |’ 

I answered rather impatiently, ‘ What do you mean ?’ 

* It’s she, Miss Mabel—one of her little tricks. How clever of 
her! how well done! how spirituelle! how delicious! don’t you 
see ?’ 

Mrs. Greene heard us and said anxiously, ‘ Yes; I’m afraid so. 
There is a book of telegraph forms in the hall. It’s really too 
bad of her!’ 

But poor Dudley, now beaming with happiness, said, ‘ Such a 
welcome piece of news! What do you think? The court-martial 
is put off for two days, so I shall be able to go with you to the 
ball, after all.’ 

Here the wicked, malicious Mabel entered. Mr. Spencer in his 
most mocking manner addressed her : 

‘Great news—great events during your absence, Miss Mabel! 
With the rope actually round his neck—Binns gone below to 
adjust matters—a reprieve . 

‘ What,’ said she, ‘you are really going to stay? I knew he 
would! I said so!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Dudley, ‘I am to have that happiness.’ 

‘And you will take us to the ball? Oh, Iam so glad! You 
have behaved nobly!’ 

‘She does it admirably,’ said Mr, Spencer to me. ‘ What a 
clever actress !’ 
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‘She astonishes me,’ said Mrs. Greene. 

‘Unfortunately,’ said poor Dudley, ‘I can claim no credit in 
the matter. I have made no sacrifice. This telegram——’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said she. ‘I thought I saw the little clerk 
with a red cap coming up the avenue.’ 

‘Thought she saw!’ exclaimed Mr. Spencer in thorough 
enjoyment of the thing. ‘ Admirable! My dear Miss Mabel, at 
a hundred guineas a week you would have been underpaid on the 
stage.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Mabel contemptuously, ‘I don’t pity you in the 
least, Mr. Spencer.’ 

‘No,’ he said; ‘I don’t deserve it. I am an unfortunate 
outcast—utterly! Think of me to-night, in my miserable first- 
class carriage, stretched on my pallet of straw 

‘Straw! Have they introduced that into the railway 
carriages ?’ 

‘You will be so witty! Well, there I toss, a prey to despair— 
and you, you lucky dog, Dudley, roll along in the little brougham, 
seated at the feet of two of the most lovely creatures in the 
world.’ 

‘Well, I own I am to be envied, though I have a little corner 
of sympathy for you : 

‘You have!’ said the other, laughing heartily. ‘Now that’s 
uncommonly magnanimous of him—isn’t it ?—ha! ha! Indulge 
it while you can,’ here he looked at his watch. ‘The Newgate 
bell ought to be tolling and the clergyman ready. Time’s nearly 
up now, so we had better tell him.’ 

‘Tell me!’ Dudley started. 

‘Yes, my dear friend ; as capitally played-out a joke as I ever 
saw in my life!’ 

‘ This a joke!’ faltered Dudley, and he took up the telegram ; 
‘Impossible! No one could do such a cruel thing.’ 

‘ Delicious!’ exclaimed Spencer. ‘See, she won’t admit it! 
My dear Dudley, let me entreat your attention to the bold, bluff 
characters of the general—ha! ha! ha! I shall die of this. Poor, 
poor fellow, we have treated you very badly among us all!’ 

‘I can guess who has planned this,’ said Dudley. ‘ Mrs. 
Greene, I can say nothing to you, but I don’t think I deserved 
this cruel joke. But I suppose I must thank you, sir, for 
this hoax.’ 

We all looked at Mabel in astonishment. She certainly was 
the best actress in the world. 

Here Mr. Spencer laughed so that he nearly fell into a chair, 
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‘Oh, stop—do stop! My good Dudley, you are as rich a 
comedian—I mean unconsciously—as ever strode a transpontine 
stage. Ob, unconsciously—too, too good !’ 

‘I see nothing good, or too good, in the whole transaction,’ 
said Mabel with infinite scorn. 

‘What a rage he is in! How wicked he looks! My dear 
fellow, you must learn to bear practical jokes, especially when 
ladies honour us by playing them on you; you ought to be proud 
of being so honoured—ha! ha!’ 

Mabel’s look of scorn and contempt was extraordinary. 

Now, here I was so annoyed and put out at the behaviour of this 
conceited,empty being, and the delusion he was practising on this 
confiding creature, that I longed to expose him if one could only 
open her eyes. I looked over at Mabel, and in her yewa pétillants 
I read something very like the same sort of yearning and intelligence. 
By a flash or some singular instinct, which so often takes the place 
of speech, we seemed to have formed a sudden plan. Coming 
close to me, she whispered (Mr. Spencer was bending over his 
future, still enchanted), ‘Oh, we must punish the wretch. I 
have such an idea. Do support me if only for five minutes.’ 

I gave her all encouragement. ‘ Lead on,’ I said, ‘and I'll 
follow.’ 

Suddenly Mrs. Greene said, ‘ Before you go you must take 
one cup—a stirrup-cup—of tea.’ 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed. ‘Tea! charming beverage—and the 
lovely and gracious beings who compound it for us, the only service 
our chivalry will allow us to accept from women! Are we not 
your slaves? When you command, we fly to obey. In return 
you make us Txa, and in this one last cup I drink to your honour 
and our own idolatry. Ah, tea-drinking, in this way, is such sweet 
sorrow; I could drink, and drink on, until to-morrow!’ 

‘ Isn’t he odious, to the last!’ said Mabel to me. ‘ Now for our 
turn. Well, Mr. Spencer, I am glad to hear you say that. It’s 
not quite the last cup, I am happy to tell you.’ 

‘ Fill on then,’ he said, smilingly, holding out his cup, ‘ fill on! 
yet another and another! Intoxicate me with those Circe-like 
draughts !’ 

‘Oh, it’s not that,’ said she. ‘How shall I ever tell him? I 
am afraid he will be a little annoyed, even in spite of his devotion 
to you, dear.’ 

Not knowing what she meant exactly, I felt bound to support her. 

‘Yes, yes, I said. ‘It is most unfortunate.’ 

But,’ she said, ‘ he will call it a trick.’ 
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He looked at her, and then said rather dryly: ‘Trick! What 
trick? You are really beginning toalarm me. Only I know that 
you are such a born actress—ha, ha!’ 

‘Oh, dear, dear! how am I to confess, dear? He will certainly 
kill me!’ 

Again he looked at his watch. ‘Hn attendant, let me ask for 
the carriage, and we will put off the revelation until some future 
day. We must positively deny ourselves this exquisite gratifica- 
tion, alas! But we must not run it too fine. Come, Dudley, thou 
ponderous man, collect thy faculties.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mabel, slowly, ‘what if the carriage had been 
ordered half an hour later—on purpose—after the last train had 
gone ?’ 

I looked at him, and a strange vicious expression came into 
his face. 

‘Last train gone!’ he said, really angry. ‘Oh, I don’t believe 
it—not a word of it; impossible! That’s one of your jokes—ha, 
ha!—and a good one too.’ 

Mrs. Greene was a little frightened. ‘What does it mean, 
Mabel ?’ 

Mabel said boldly, ‘I knew it was the only way—that a 
little force was necessary to detain you, and you would afterwards 
be—oh, so grateful to us!’ 

‘This is no laughing matter, I can tell you,’ he said roughly. 
‘Where’s the servant? Really, it is going quite too far—much 
too far. Only, I don’t believe it. Ha, ha!’ 

‘ But,’ said she, ‘ recollect, tea-drinking was such sweet sorrow; 
you could go on drinking until to-morrow.’ 

Here the good-humoured Dudley burst into a laugh. ‘So we 
must stay after all. Well, 1am glad, though I am afraid I have 
got into an awful scrape.’ 

‘Oh, very well for you, sir!’ exclaimed the angry Spencer, 
‘with your twopenny-halfpenny barrack-rooms and court-martials. 
I had to meet most important people. It’s most uncalled for! 
Where’s the servant ?’ 

‘It’s too late now,’ said Mabel. ‘ Nothing can be done.’ 

‘But I insist on knowing who it is that has taken this liberty. 
Was it you, sir? No; you wouldn’t venture on that!’ 

‘I don’t know about that,’ I said. ‘But it so happens I am 
quite in ignorance.’ 

‘But I thought,’ said Dudley, ‘we should learn to bear jokes, 
especially of this kind, when ladies honour us by playing them on 
us. Ha, ha!’ 

‘How exceedingly considerate you are, sir! Pray do not 
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trouble yourself about my affairs. Such an unworthy trick !—yes, 
that’s the word—a most improper trick!’ 

‘Come,’ said the charming widow, in her most coaxing style, ‘I 
am afraid that I am the guilty one. That is, it was my clock, 
or my servant, or some one.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all very fine. It makes no difference where or 
whose the fault is.’ 

With a provoking malice, Mabel said, ‘ Telegraph to say you 
can’t come, or that you'll come another time.’ 

‘Yes, the woman’s remedy. Telegraph every nonsense—knit- 
ting-needles, antimacassars; every sort of rubbish is telegraphed 
now.’ 

‘Good gracious!’ said she, laughing. ‘Do they do that? Oh 
the wonders of science! Knitting-needles sent by telegraph.’ 

‘Oh, how smart and clever! I tell you I shall be ruined. 
There’s a man on the ground with an eye to the borough, and he'll 
work it against me, and I shall be turned out—-d’ye hear, ma’am, 
turned out—the result of your ridiculous tricks!’ 

He was still walking up and down, venting his vexation in a 
most ludicrous way. ‘ And for a childish, ridiculous ball! I really 
am astonished at grown-up, accountable beings doing such puerile 
tricks! I suppose there is some sort of chaise to be got in this 
wretched village? I shall leave at once. To treat a crowded 


meeting—a most influential, respectable constituency, in such a 
way F 





‘No, canaille—scum you called them,’ said Mabel. 

‘Absurd! As for you, Mrs. Greene, I must tell you that you 
have allowed one of your family to take a very great liberty; and, 
to speak to you plainly, it will take me some time before I can try 
and forget this uncalled-for treatment.’ 

‘Well, again, Mr. Pelham Spencer, quite enough has been 
said,’ Dudley interposed. 

‘ And let me tell you, Mr. Dudley, I do not think half enough 
could be said; and I will only say this ’ loudly. 

Was this the devoted Spencer? Such a metamorphosis! It 
was another person, surely, who had joined the company. As for 
charming Widow Greene, she grew pale and red by turns. At 
last she said quietly : 

‘ At all events, J thank you; and thank you so much.’ 

‘For what, pray ?’ he still fuming. 

‘For this fortunate revelation—which has come in time,’ 

He seemed to recollect himself. ‘ Well, you know it is very 
trying to a man’s temper.’ 

‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I fear the man’s temper would be too trying 
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for me!’ And she turned to me. ‘Alas! the plating has come 
off.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Dudley, ‘I think you have said quite 
enough. The whole thing is amusing enough, though I fear I 
shall be ruined outright.’ 

‘You take it,’ said our charming widow, ‘ Captain Dudley, 
precisely as Mabel predicted you would; while I am afraid I was 
quite wrong in my predictions.’ 

At this critical moment, when we were all thinking what was 
to be done next under these new and strained relations, the foot- 
man came in. Mr. Spencer turned fiercely on him. What. a 
temper the man had! 

‘Oh, here is this fellow at last! What did you mean, sir, by 
telling me that the train started at two o'clock ?’ 

‘So it do, sir,’ said the man. 

‘So it do! Fine grammar! But what could one expect, when 
ill-regulated servants join in practical jokes on guests? What can 
you expect, I say, when their betters , 

‘That were the hour hordered, sir.’ 

‘Hordered! Listen to him! Then let me tell you, sir, you 
had no business to come telling me such inventions. It was a 
great liberty. You don’t know what mischief you have done.’ 

The man turned to his mistress. ‘Then, m’m, is the carriage 
to go round again? There’s only ten minutes to catch the train.’ 

Spencer started—indeed, we all did. Clever Mabel! This was 
her little joke or ¢ trick.’ 

‘What!’ he exclaimed. ‘Catch the train! D’ye mean to tell 
me that I am in time, after all ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ was the cold reply. 

Dudley turned to Mabel with a smile. ‘What! Another 
joke! Well, well! You are wonderful; yet, strange to say, I 
am quite sorry again.’ 

Mr. Spencer’s face was a comedy. All sorts of expressions 
passed over it—foolishness, pleasure, embarrassment. Suddenly 
the old smiling, bewitching regulation expression asserted itself. 
He kept smiling and shaking his head. 

‘Ah, ah! Regular daughters of Eve, all of you! You wind 
us round your fairy fingers—bewitch us. What a droll idea, and 
so cleverly done! But it is quite useless resisting you. You do 
what you like with us—make us your weather-cocks, shuttle-cocks, 
tennis-balls, and Z 

‘ Slaves,’ said Mabel—‘ isn’t that the word? No, no. I think 
you had better have done with that.’ 

‘Yes,’ said our widow, ‘I own myself quite désillusionnée,’ 
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‘My dear Mrs. Greene, as if I did not suspect all the time! 
You know I did. I said you were worth a hundred guineas a 
week as an actress. Well, J can act, too, recollect ; and act well, 
I am told.’ 

‘Oh! we had best try and recollect nothing of this little scene, 
if we can—or of the past at all.’ 

‘Dearest lady,’ he said bewitchingly, ‘I shall fly back here to- 
morrow on the wings of a special train, and we shall have such a 
laugh together over it all. Then I shall hear the sweet words, 
“ Naughty, naughty man,” from the loveliest lips in the world!’ 

‘I am afraid you are quite too sanguine,’ she said; ‘ and pray 
don’t go to the expense of a special train for that!’ 

He drew near to her softly, with his hands up in a praying or 
imploring attitude. 

‘Ah, forgive, forgive—you will, I know. Stung by your 
neglect, I did forget; but Iam on my bended knees now. Give 
me, before I go, an answer, or I shall commit suicide in the 
train. Say you will.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ she said, ‘ and with pleasure.’ 

‘ And you will think no more about it, really now?’ 

‘I will think no more about it ;’ and she added in a low voice, 
‘nor about you.’ 

Now came the footman again. 

‘Come along then, Dudley,’ said Spencer, and looking round 
he saw only faces that seemed to enjoy his discomfiture. 

‘Oh, fie! fie!’ he exclaimed, still with his bewitching manner. 
‘ You will be ever so cruel to your adorers—all your sex are.’ 

But this appeal had no effect either. So he had to back his 
way out, still dealing appealing looks at Mrs. Greene, who was 
gaily conversing with Dudley. Suddenly his tone changed again, 
and he said snappishly : 

‘Come along, do, unless you want me to miss the train.’ 

Dudley laughed. Then came back for a moment. 

‘Bat tell me, what did I do to you that you should play off 
that cruel hoax on me? I was quite resigned to go P 

‘I! she said, ‘I had nothing to do with it, upon my word!’ 

‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘I am so glad it wasn’t you. Well, to 
Mabel, ‘I forgive you. Good-bye.’ 

‘I had nothing to do with it either, I assure you. Let me look 
at the paper again. Could it be a real telegram ?’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ said the footman who was still waiting, ‘ I took 
it from the boy myself.’ 

* What, is it then no hoax? And J am to stay and take care of 
you? What a day of delightful surprises !’ 
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Again Mr. Spencer appeared, and more snappishly than before 
said : 

‘I really must beg, my good friend, that you will not detain me 
in this way.’ 

‘I am not going at all,’ he replied simply. ‘It seems that 
telegram was a reality, not a hoax, like your being late for the 
train.’ 

‘Oh, indeed, indeed!’ he sneered. ‘ How favoured we are! 
Well, there is a proverb, * Once bit twice shy,” you know. So take 
care, ha! ha!’ 

‘But there is another proverb, Mr. Spencer, which we have 
heard of: ‘Scratch the Russian and you'll find the Tartar.” It’s a 
difficult process, but how lucky you are when you succeed !’ 

Well, we had a most enjoyable evening, and at the moment I 
am writing this, a day has been fixed for the nuptials of Captain 
Dudley and pretty Widow Greene. 


PERCY FITZGERALD. 





WA Night at the ‘Hotel des MHorts.’ 


Tue ‘ High Level Route’ is the name that Alpine climbers have 
given to the passage between Chamouny and Zermatt over the 
glaciers which lie between those two points. It is a passage of 
remarkable beauty, for it includes some of the finest ice scenery in 
all the Alps. 

The route is capable of several variations, for there are many 
passes over the chain leading in the same direction; but the route 
usually adopted, I believe—taking Chamouny as a starting-point— 
is over the Cols d’Argentiére, de Sonadon, du Crét, the Pas de 
Chévres, the Col de Berthol, and the Col d’Héreus. 

Substituting the Col du Géant and the Col Ferret for the Col 
d’Argentiére, I was ‘doing’ the ‘ High Level Route’ when the 
strange adventure I am about to relate happened to me. It is 
now some years since it occurred, but the unpleasant impression 
created at the time remains, and seems likely to remain. 

One lovely summer’s afternoon—the date is of no consequence 
—I left Chamouny and walked up the hot and dusty path to the 
wretched cabane which at that time did duty as the ‘ Hotel du 
Montenvert.’ 

For some days past the weather had been unusually sultry, and 
in order to avoid the mid-day heat when crossing the snowfields of 
the Col du Géant, I had arranged with my guides to make a start 
from the Montenvert at midnight, and as it was full moon at the 
time, we counted upon having as much light as we should require. 

I had two guides with me—one, the same that I had always 
had from the time when I first began to climb, some years 
previously; the other, a man who bad made a name for himself 
for skilful and daring rock-climbing. He, though, was to be with 
me but a short while longer, as he had another engagement to 
fulfil in the course of a day or two. 

For some three hours I made an attempt to sleep, and then I 
arose and feebly tried to swallow a few mouthfuls of bread; but at 
an hour bordering on midnight it is not easy to get up an appetite 
for breakfast, and I soon gave up in despair and went out to see if 
my men were ready. 

An extraordinary stillness prevailed. From off the Mer de 
Glace a cool breeze was blowing, giving evidence of the frost that 
had frozen dry the little rills and streamlets intersecting the glacier, 
which all that day long had been running musically; and yet, 
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though the breeze blew freshly on my cheek, it was scarce sufii- 
cient to give motion, for on the pine trees and shrubs close beside 
me not a leaf was stirring. A soft pale light in the sky behind the 
Grandes Jorasses showed that the moon would soon be up. 

Close upon the witching hour, equipped in heavy marching 
order, wearing each his knapsack, we left the hotel and made our 
way down the tourist-trod path towards the Mer de Glace. With- 
out mishap, although it was still very dark and the track not too 
well defined, we reached the ice, and then commenced one of the 
most impressive walks I have ever undertaken in the Alps, for we 
made our way up the Mer de Glace in brilliant moonlight. The 
moon had risen by this time, and was shining down upon us from 
behind the dark and frowning mass of the Grandes Jorasses. As 
its rays fell upon it the frozen surface of the glacier sparkled and 
glittered, and the towering séracs of the great ice-fall in front of 
us rose weird and mysterious in their strange fantastic forms as 
the pale unearthly light fell upon them. 

It was like a scene from fairyland, and the impression was 
heightened by the stillness which reigned, only broken by the 
grating sound of our own footsteps as we trod the ice. 

Too much awed by the extraordinary beauty of the scene to 
exchange a word, we walked leisurely on till we halted to rest 
before commencing the ascent of the séracs. 

The sky was becoming lighter now, and soon a faint crimson 
flush spread over it, paling the moonlight into insignificance, 
and changing the appearance of everything so completely that the 
fairy scene we had just witnessed passed away from us as though 
it had been a dream. 

But the sunrise, too, was very beautiful, by its glory compen- 
sating us for the loss; and, with weather such as rarely falls to a 
climber’s lot, we crossed the Col, and descended easily to the little 
inn on the Mont Fréty, half-way down to the valley. 

Here we passed a quiet afternoon, but at midnight we were 
once more on the tramp, and again blessed by the most glorious 
weather, we crossed the Col Ferret and descended to Orsiéres, a 
small village on the St. Bernard route. 

Here my second guide left me, and with my other man (whom 
I will call Franz) I went on to Bourg St. Pierre, over the route 
traversed by the Great Emperor with his ‘ Army of Italy.’ 

Tradition has it that it was at the inn here that Napoleon 
halted to breakfast; and to this day, in memory of the event, it 
bears on its signboard the inscription, ‘Hotel du déjeiner de 
Napoléon I*,’ 

It had become necessary for us to obtain another man to do 
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duty as porter, two being an insufficient number for crossing the 
Col de Sonadon (for which we were bound next day), this being, 
perhaps, the most difficult pass on the * High Level Route.’ 

With some little trouble one was at length found, but I did 
not like the look of him, and had I not had the utmost confidence 
in Franz, I should have thought twice before engaging him. He 
was nothing better to look at than a clumsy peasant, and he reeked 
unpleasantly of stale spirits and suchlike abominations—just the 
kind of man, in fact, that one would not care to be alone with in 
moments of difficulty or danger. However, as no one else was 
available, we were constrained to make the best of him, 

We started for the Col de Sonadon soon after two o'clock the 
following morning. 

After two such glorious days in succession, it was too much to 
expect, in the mountains, that we should have a third; and soon 
after the start, although the sky, for the most part, was quite clear, 
a bank of heavy cloud hung upon the horizon, and gathered in 
blackness and density the farther we went. 

For some time our way lay through pasture land, barren enough 
in appearance, but yielding sufficient, perhaps, for the few lean 
kine scattered over it; and then we went over more rocky ground, 
which bore traces of having been at one time a great moraine, 

Next we mounted some steep rock gullies, affording to Franz 
and myself a pleasant bit of climbing, but filling the porter’s 
heart with dismay. We had not misjudged him. In any diffi- 
culty he showed himself, to use an expressive bit of slang, ‘ out of 
it, and Franz had many a time to call him to order. 

Then we passed on to the Sonadon glacier. ‘The scene was a 
singularly wild and beautiful one. Right above us towered the 
Grand Combin, upwards of 14,000 feet in height, the highest of its 
group, and indeed ranking amongst the mightiest of the whole 
Alps. Nigh at hand rose the Mont Vélan, always a striking 
object from the neighbourhood of the St. Bernard ; and all around 
us snow and grey barren rock gave to the landscape that wild, 
inhospitable look that I associate more than any other with this 
particular district. 

I was a very energetic climber in those days, and many an 
expedition I had planned and carried out which in these I should 
hesitate about attempting. I had long wished to make the ascent 
of the Combin, and now that I was actually in reach of it I 
thought my chance had come. It mattered little that the Col 
de Sonadon by itself is considered a long expedition, and without 
hesitation I made the suggestion to Franz that we should combine 
the ascent of the peak with the passage of the Col. 
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In spite of the threatening appearance of the sky the weather 
still kept fine, and after a few moments’ reflection Franz, who 
always fell in with my plans when not ¢oo unreasonable, agreed ; 
* but,’ he added, ‘ we must be quick about, it.’ 

The porter looked on with open mouth, and when it was told 
him what we meant to do he flatly declined to go with us, * You 
may try to reach the top,’ he exclaimed, with an air as if to say, 
* You are fools if you think you will ever get there.’ * But not 1! 
—pas si béte!’ 

And so we left him with a few caustic remarks, and struck off 
for the ascent of the Combin, telling him to wend his way to some 
rocks hard by the summit of the pass and there wait for our re- 
turn, Had 1 known, though, what was before us I should not have 
set off with so light a heart. 

The weather, the higher we got, kept getting more and more 
unsettled, and I*ranz several times looked uneasy, and muttered 
‘Quicker! quicker!’ but we kept steadily climbing upwards till 
we reached the top of the ridge leading straight to the summit, 
which was now not far distant. 

No sooner, though, did we set foot on this ridge than a violent 
clap of thunder broke over our heads, Instantly a cloud swept 
down upon us, and before we could realise what was coming we 
were in the thick of a terrific snowstorm. 

It was one of those sudden atmospheric changes that consti- 
tute one of the few real dangers of climbing. 

That climbing is dangerous in itself those who do not know 
much about the matter are continually insisting, but those who 
try it for many years, as I have, get to learn that in nearly every 
instance the danger is created by the persons who climb, for it is 
to their own action alone that must be attributed most of the 
fatal accidents that have happened to Alpine climbers. 

To have the summit within our grasp and yet not to reach it was 
more than we could bear, and so, shutting our eyes to the risk we 
ran, we seized the opportunity of a lull in the storm to make a 
push for it. Every moment the violence of the storm increased, 
and when we stood upon the highest point—which we knew to be 
so only by the fact of the ground falling away rapidly on the op- 
posite side from which we ascended—we could scarcely see a foot 
in front of us, so thickly fell the snow. The thunder roared in- 
cessantly—flash succeeded flash, and our ice-axes began to give out 
a weird, humming sound, as if bewitched. We seemed to be in 
the thick of an electric current. There was something awful in 
our position. It was true we had reached the top, but should we 
ever get down again ? 
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The howl of the storm was appalling. Not a word could we 
hear ourselves speak, and it was only by signs that Franz made me 
aware that I was to descend first. 

I pushed on downwards as rapidly as I could; but the hail, 
driving into my face, seemed to cut me to pieces, and at every few 
steps I had to pause to take breath. 

By good luck, more than anything else, at last we reached the 
edge of the cliff by which we had ascended and looked over. 

The face of the cliff was very steep, and the whole force of the 
storm seemed to be beating against this side of the mountain, and 
by this side we must descend if we meant to get down at all. 

The position was certainly one calculated to try the nerves, 
Immediate action was necessary, for the violence of the storm, so 
far from abating, seemed rather to increase. The crash of the 
thunder, which seemed to break immediately above us, was deafen- 
ing; the lightning danced about, leaping playfully from crag to 
crag, while snow and hail pelted against us more heavily than ever. 
Franz drew me beside him, and, shortening the rope which linked 
us together, pointed over the edge and shouted two words in my 
ear—‘ Lead down !’ 

For one moment I looked ; the next, knowing the longer I did 
this the less I should like the prospect, I stepped over the edge. 

In an instant the wind caught me and blew me hard against 
the side of the mountain, but I clutched the rocks like grim death, 
and worked slowly and with difficulty downwards, the wind all the 
while tearing at my clothes, which flapped about in such a way 
that I feared every instant they might be rent in pieces. 

It was certainly the most awful experience I ever went through 
in the Alps, and to this day I marvel how we got down, but get 
down we did, somehow. 

As we descended, picking our way painfully down the ice- 
coated rocks and helping each other as best we could, the storm 
decreased, and finally, but for a few flakes of snow floating about 
the air, ceased, as far as we were concerned, but still we heard the 
thunder growling away over the summit of the Combin, which re- 
mained hidden from our sight in impenetrable mist. Safe our- 
selves, our next care was the porter. We had shouted to him 
several times on the way down, but nothing but the echo of our 
own voices came back to us, and we began to wonder what had 
become of him. We saw no trace of him on the glacier or by the 
rocks at the summit of the pass, and though we kept shouting 
continually no answer was returned. 

We hurried on to the rocks, but still not a vestige of him 
could we see, till at last, after searching up and down, we came upon 
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him, crouched beneath a big boulder fast asleep, and with the débris 
of a substantial meal strewn thick ‘around him. We shook him 
and he awoke. 

All this time we had been fasting, and now it dawned upon us 
that we had become very hungry indeed. Franz’s foresight had 
provided us with a goodly stock of provisions before leaving Bourg 
St. Pierre, and we called upon the porter, somewhat impatiently 
perhaps, to produce the knapsack containing them. But a most 
unaccountable delay attended its production, and when at last it 
did appear its surprising lightness was ominous of evil. 

Franz tore open the sack and fumbled within. His search 
was rewarded, first by a handful of paper, then by an empty bottle, 
then by more paper, and lastly by a moist and hairy crust of 
bread and a morsel of cheese rind! 

It was more than human nature could endure, and when the 
porter naively remarked that, rather than let such good provisions 
be wasted (?) (for he knew that we must be lost), he thought he 
might as weli set to work to reduce them, our indignation knew 
no bounds. In charity I will draw a veil over what followed, for 
I fear our pent-up wrath broke forth in an unlimited form. But 
be that as it may, for any effect that our words had upon him the 
porter might have been made of adamant! Revenge is sweet, 
and we were to have ours before the day was over, for in descend- 
ing the glacier on the other side of the pass the porter fell into a 
deep crevasse, and it was only after much difficulty and some risk 
that we pulled him out, and then his face showed such abject 
terror that we actually felt some degree of pity for him. 

He was very meek and subdued for the rest of the day after 
this adventure. We had hard work in getting off the glacier, 
for we found it in a bad state, intersected with innumerable cre- 
vasses, and in many places difficult to cross. It was, accordingly, 
evening before we left the ice and descended into the wild rocky 
valley into the head of which the glacier came down. 

Hitherto I have given their true names to the places I have 
described, but for obvious reasons I must now ‘ dissemble,’ and in 
calling this valley the ‘ Vallée des Morts’ I am giving it a name 
by which no one will recognise it. 

We meant to reach an inn which, it was said, existed in the 
neighbourhood, but it was in such an out-of-the-way spot that very 
little information had we been able to get on the subject, and 
Franz and the porter, from not having been in these parts previously, 
were equally in doubt as to where we should find it. 

Night was coming fast upon us. A good deal of mist still 
hung about the mountain tops and over the valley, and the growing 
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darkness showed that the day was nearly done. The Vallée des 
Morts—so named on account. of its having been the scene of a 
violent struggle between Suwarrow and the French in 1799, in 
which the loss of life had been terrible—is a peculiarly wild and 
gloomy spot. Almost completely shut in by lofty precipices, but 
little sun can ever reach it, and as we saw it that evening in the 
declining light of day, its gloom reminded me strangely of an 
illustration I had once seen from Dante’s ‘ Inferno.’ 

Presently the sky became a little lighter, for the moon rose, 
and through the white mists its orb shone dimly and hazily down 
upon us. We walked quickly, but we had difficulty at times in 
picking our way in the semi-darkness amongst the rocks and 
stones that littered the valley, and by-and-by we came to what 
looked to be a track of some kind. It was but a faint one, made 
probably by cattle, but it showed that a human habitation must 
be near, and we cheerfully followed it. 

The path mounted slightly, and soon it brought us to an open 
space—a small grass-clad plateau, and at one end of this rose 
ghostly in the mist a form of white, which as we drew near 
resolved itself into the front of a narrow stone building. It was 
what we wanted, sure enough. Franz made straight for the door, 
und with the point of his ice-axe rapped loudly. The sound rang 
hollowly through the building as though it were deserted, and 
indeed so it appeared to be, for no answer came. 

We stepped back and looked. How lonely the place seemed! 
No sign of life about it, for every window was closely barred by 
shutters which in many instances seemed falling to pieces with 
age and neglect. An antiquated signboard hung over the porch, 
upon which we made out with difficulty the inscription, ‘ Hétel des 
Morts.’ 

Scarcely a cheerful name it seemed to us, but we could not help 
thinking it appropriate, for it might indeed have been a house of 
the dead, so silent and still was everything within. Again Franz 
knocked, yet more loudly, and then, after an interval, we heard 
steps slowly coming down the passage leading to the door. A 
rattling of bolts and chains followed, the door half opened, and the 
face of a very withered wrinkled old man peered through. 

‘From the time you kept us waiting, old fellow, one would 
think you hadn’t many visitors,’ exclaimed Franz, as we pushed 
our way into the house. The old man’s face brightened. He 
seemed relieved. 

‘Ah! Isee,’ he said. ‘ Messiewrs les voyageui's. Bon! I thought 
—but no matter, no matter.’ 

We entered. . Gloomy as the inn looked from the outside, it 
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seemed gloomier still within, and it struck chilly even after the 
cold and dampness of the mist without. 

I was tired out by this time, and, cutting short the conversation. 
I requested our host to get me something to eat at once, for I was 
longing to be off to bed. For three successive nights I had had 
no rest to speak of. He brought me some hot coffee and bread. 
It was all he could give me, but I was thankful for that, and after 
making a scanty meal I asked to be taken tomy room. The old 
man bade me follow him, and he led me to a door opening on to 
the passage on the ground floor, which he threw open for me to 
pass through. 

I entered a cold and comfortless apartment, squalid in appear- 
ance, very bare of furniture —containing, in fact, no more than was 
absolutely necessary. No carpet covered the floor, and altogether 
it looked a poverty-stricken place. 

Two wooden bedsteads were placed alongside the wall, foot to 
foot-—one close by the window, the other in a line with it, and this 
latter I chose. 

I wished the old man ‘ bon soir, but he stood in the doorway 
in a hesitating kind of way, as if he wished to say something. 
‘Monsieur,’ at last he said, ‘we have but scanty room here, 
and———’ 

That was of no consequence, I told him. I had roughed it 
many a time before, and did not mind that. 

‘It is not that, monsieur. There come voyageurs sometimes— 
voyageurs who arrive late. Would monsieur pardon the request 
he would make? Ifa voyageur should come, might he—would 
monsieur mind that he should take the other bed?’ 

‘If that was all,’ I told him, ‘take the other bed by all means; 
only don’t disturb monsieur—monsieur is fatigued.’ 

‘A thousand thanks. Then if monsieur should wake in the 
night he will not fear to see that the other bed is occupied.’ 

Again he seemed to hesitate, but I bade him ‘bon soir’ in a 
manner that showed him I meant it, and he went out and closed 
the door. Five minutes after I was between the blankets. 

And now comes the odd part of my story. I had thought 
myself scarcely likely to need rocking when I got to bed, but, tired 
as I undoubtedly was, I could not get to sleep, and tossed about 
in a semi-conscious condition. 

This may have gone on for a long or short time. I cannot 
tell. All I know is that I was suddenly wide awake and sitting up 
in bed. 

A brilliant moonlight was shining into the room. Outside 
the mists had almost dispersed, for nothing but a thin haze hung 
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for a few feet above the ground. The distance was quite clear, 
and snow-field and glacier showed dimly but distinctly in the 
soft light. A truly lovely scene. 

But it was not that which attracted me. The moonlight was 
falling full upon the other bed, for the shutters had swung back 
from their fastenings, and where the light fell it was almost 
bright as day. 

And there upon the bed I saw the outline of a figure. 

It was that of some one tall and very thin. Wrapped in a 
blanket, he lay, one arm supporting the head, which, so raised, 
brought the face into the full gleam of the moonlight. And, great 
Heaven! what did I see ? 

A face so inexpressibly horrible that in the agony of that 
moment I almost shouted aloud ! 

It was the face of a man apparently past the prime of life, but 
strangely sunken in feature, and so dark of complexion that he 
might almost have been born under an African sky. 

A quantity of black hair, tinged here and there with grey, 
grew about the mouth and chin, but did not conceal the expres- 
sion, and this it was that startled me. 

Never before had I seen anything so diabolical. The eyes 
were so sunken that I could scarcely tell in the dim light whether 
or not they were closed, but the lips were drawn up and exposed 
the teeth, so as to give the face an appearance as if it were grin- 
ning at me—so much so, indeed, that I feared each moment to hear 
a peal of unearthly laughter break from those hideous jaws. 

But the figure remained so extraordinarily motionless that I 
felt it must be sleeping. 

Only once had I seen anything approaching this ghastly object, 
and that was in the Morgue at the Hospice of the St. Bernard. 
An Italian labourer had been found by the monks frozen to death 
on the pass, and they had placed the body in the Morgue, where it 
remained standing leaning on its staff, preserved from decay by the 
coldness of the atmosphere—the face, scarcely more than the skull 
when I saw it, looking forward and seeming to grin in hideous 
mockery of the death that had overtaken it. 

The face of the occupier of the other bed reminded me strangely 
of this one, and indeed so horrible, so awful did this vision at length 
become to me that I think I must have swooned from the sight of 
it, for I do not remember more till, with the early sunlight shining 
in at the window, | woke. 

I at once looked at the other bed. It was unoccupied, and 
strange to say, when I went up and examined it more closely, it had 
the appearance of not having been slept on at all. 
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I was up and dressed before Franz came to tell me it was time 
to be stirring, and I went outside for a breath of the morning air. 

What a splendid morning that was! But, though I stood there 
in the full glory of the golden sunlight, with the dew glistening on 
the stunted blades of grass beneath my feet and the snow peaks 
above me shining like burnished silver, I still felt chilled and un- 
rested, and the vision of that awful face seemed again to rise before 
me, and damp the gladness that I should have felt at any other time 
at so bright and lovely a scene. 

I went in and sat down to breakfast at the open window in the 
dingy little room that did duty as the salle-d-manger. 

Our host appeared with the coffee soon after, and when he had 
placed it on the table he hovered about the room pretending to 
dust the furniture, but I could see that it was but a pretence, and 
that he was longing to be saying something to me. At last he 
summoned courage. ‘Monsieur has passed a good night?’ he 
ventured. 

‘Pas trop. And, by the way, what has become of the voyageur 
that was put into monsieur’s room?’ And then I went on to 
describe minutely my fellow-traveller’s appearance, ending with, 
‘If you often put such an ugly customer into their rooms, you 
will soon frighten your guests away, and the place will get a bad 
name.’ 

I said this jokingly, although, to tell the truth, the subject did 
not seem one that I altogether cared to joke about, but the effect 
on our host was extraordinary. Every vestige of colour—and he 
had little enough at any time—fled from his wrinkled cheeks, which 
assumed a dull leaden hue, and had he not grasped the chair in 
front of him he must have fallen. 

I was greatly alarmed, and, fearing he might be ill, rushed to 
his assistance; but he rallied instantly, and, pushing me aside, 
tottered out of the room, muttering to himself, ‘Ah! it is true, 
then, it is true! Monsieur has seen it!’ 

Startled and surprised, at the same time my curiosity was 
aroused, and I questioned the old man closely to try and get an 
explanation, but he seemed afraid he had said too much as it was, 
for it was only very reluctantly that I got him to allude again to 
the subject. 

Soon afterwards—towards six o’clock that morning—we left, 
and as we strode away I turned and saw the old man watching our 
retreating figures with a strangely wistful expression, as if in that 
moment the fearful loneliness of his position had come upon him 
in all its force. 

I could not help pitying him, his life seemed such a solitary 
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one, and when, from the summit of the ridge we had to cross on 
our way to Zermatt, I turned and took a last look down at the 
valley, I thought it appeared more gloomy than ever, for even in 
that early hour the mountains had cast their shadows across it, 
and thrown it completely into shade. Then we went on our way, 
and a load seemed to pass from me when I thought that I was not 
again to spend the night at the ‘ Hotel des Morts.’ 

I have a great dislike to being ‘ chaffed,’ and therefore I was 
somewhat chary of telling this adventure; but on one occasion I 
was relating it to a friend who was very well up in everything 
connected with the Alps, when, after listening very intently to 
what I had to tell, he asked me if I had never heard of the story 
connected with the inn. I told him I had not, and he then went 
on to say that, many years before, the landlord of the inn, on going 
to open his house for the summer season (most of these mountain 
inns are entirely shut up all through the winter), had been horri- 
fied to find the dead body of a man in one of the beds. 

It never transpired how it came there, but it was believed to 
be that of a smuggler, who, in trying to cross the frontier, had 
missed the track, forced his way into the inn for shelter, and there 
perished miserably. 

From the dried and mummified condition of the body it was 
evident that the man had been frozen to death. 


PERCY W. THOMAS, 











The Fairies Pool. 
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Che Fairies’ Pool. 


THERE’S many a maid, upon Midsummer Day, 
With bowl or pitcher who takes her way 

To the laughing valley below the hill 

Where the Fairies’ Pool lies clear and still ; 
For gossips tell that the lass who drinks 

At noon of its water, and silently thinks 

Of a wished-for sweetheart, shall have her will 
Ere the wheat grows red or the filberts fill. 


And surely never was fitter place 

For a maid to sue for the hill-folks’ grace ; 
Over the cliff in a gleaming flow 

The stream falls into the burn below, 

And it flashes away, in laughing play, 
Through many an eddy and many a bay, 
Round the boulders and over the sand, 
Now in a freshet and now on a strand, 
Till it pauses to rest where, clear and cool, 
Sleeps in the sunlight the Fairies’ Pool. 


And who but fair Lettice, and she alone, 
Should stand this noon on the stepping-stone ? 
She dips her pitcher, and deeply drinks, 

And thrice on a well-loved youth she thinks, 
Young Will of Barton, the yeoman’s son, 
Whose smile sweet Lettice’s heart has won,— 
Nor dreams that a face with brown bright eyes, 
Close hid in the bushes, her spell espies. 


The stream poured down with a noisy glee 

As Lettice turned round through the copse to flee, 
The pool seemed brimming above its brink 

As Will lay down by its side to drink: 

He has followed her swiftly, and all that day 

Her singing was blithe as a merle in May ; 

He has followed her out to the orchard gate 

And spoken the words that have sealed her fate ; 
When the red moon hung in the glowing west 
Her head lay couched on her lover’s breast. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 












Jack Harris’s Aummyp. 


Jack Harris had been passing a delightful afternoon. He had 
been lunching with Theocritus Marlowe at the ‘Smollett,’ and 
between them, over a flagon of Lagrima Cristi, they had settled 
some of the most complicated of the many problems that vex 
humanity. Woman and her place in the world was still some- 
thing of a puzzle to Jack and his friends, and in consequence she 
was their favourite theme. Most other subjects, human or divine, 
had long since ceased to interest them; they scorned all creeds 
and had swallowed all formulas, and were perfectly content with 
themselves. A stranger, a Philistine, had once reproached Jack 
Harris with having no religion. ‘No religion!’ answered Jack 
scornfully—it was at the Duke of Magdiel’s, and he felt specially 
bound to be epigrammatic in honour of his stately host—‘ No 
religion! why, I have seventeen at the least ;’ a saying which was 
the admiration of the cultured world for well-nigh a fortnight. 
On this particular day, when Jack was lunching with Theocritus, 
the author of ‘ Women and Graves’ permitted himself to indulge 
in some slight regret that he had never yet, in all his varied and 
richly coloured experiences of life, encountered any woman who 
was quite worthy of his complete devotion, quite able to conquer 
his wandering spirit. ‘Iam Anthony,’ said Jack proudly, ‘ but 
where is my Cleopatra?’ and he looked sternly through the grey 
veil of tobacco smoke as he spoke at Theocritus, as if he dimly 
suspected his heart’s brother of hiding the Queen of Egypt away 
somewhere in the club cellars. But Theocritus only shook his 
head, and sighed ‘Where indeed?’ and then dropped off into 
silence. He was in secret thinking that if a Cleopatra did make 
her appearance in nineteenth-century London, it would be he, 
Theocritus Marlowe, and not Jack Harris, whom she would single 
out to be the victim of her witcheries. But this opinion he wisely 
kept to himself. No one ventured publicly to contest any state- 
ment advanced by the illustrious Harris. As Jack found that 
Theocritus could not immediately assist him to a new Cleopatra, 
and as luncheon was over, and there was nothing more to eat or 
drink, he got up and went away, leaving the half of his soul 
wreathing himself in the purple clouds of his cigarettes. 

On quitting the ‘Smollett’ Jack lounged for a few minutes 
into the National Gallery, to see if he could find upon the 
canvases of Florence or Venice any dead face that might, in the 
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days when it lived and smiled into the eyes of a Bellini or a 
Titian, have been worthy the homage of uncompromising Jack 
Harris. He found none such, however. The Old World was as 
empty as the New. Hesighed. In despair of an ideal he turned 
his attention to the great Orcagna, to see whether it might not 
possibly be the work of some other painter. Having made up his 
mind that everybody else was wrong and that he was right, he 
left the Gallery and turned towards home in a very pleasant state 
of mind to dress and go out to dinner. That dinner was somewhat 
of an event in Jack’s life, for it was to take place at the house of 
Amber Pasha. That famous Anglo-Oriental had just made one of 
his brief descents upon London society. The caravanserai in 
Park Lane, where the huge Caryatides of red porphyry gazed 
eternally over the spreading green of the Park, was for the 
moment occupied. Amber Pasha, who had the true Oriental 
willingness to let anyone amuse him, was quite willing to include 
Jack Harris among the guests at one of the eccentric little dinners 
to which everyone was eager to be invited, and for which few ever 
got invitations. Jack had met: Amber Pasha at the Duke of 
Magdiel’s immediately after his return from Stamboul, and he had 
amused the Pasha, and the Pasha asked him to dinner the follow- 
ing week. Jack was in the seventh heaven of delight. He could 
think of little else but this dinner. Indeed he was so much en- 
grossed by it that, on leaving the National Gallery, instead of 
making the directest way home to his abode in Chelsea, he 
allowed himself to drift idly along the streets until he suddenly 
found himself in the midst of the maze of narrow and dirty streets 
that intersect Soho. As he looked about him to find the shortest 
way out of the labyrinth, he saw that he was in the neighbour- 
hood of a particularly shabby little shop, over which the word 
‘Curiosities’ was painted in rusty black Gothic letters on a faded 
ground of dingy yellow. Jack was fond of curiosities—his own 
rooms were like an inferior bric-i-brac dealer’s—so he looked in at 
the dirty windows. A few dusty old plates and skulls and battered 
naval swords were displayed, or rather heaped together in desolate 
carelessness. None of them were of any value, Jack soon con- 
vinced himself, and he was about to go away when his glance fell 
on a card in a corner, partly hidden by a modern willow-patterned 
plate, which induced him to pauses The card bore the words, 
‘A Mummy for Sale Within.’ A mummy for sale—that seemed 
attractive. Jack entered the shop. A dirty woman, who was 
nursing a dirtier child, asked him what he wanted. He observed 
that he had come to look at the mummy. Then the woman got 
up, opened a door at the back, and screeched upstairs for Jacob to 
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come down. A scuffling noise was heard on the creaky staircase, 
and Jacob made his appearance, the dirty woman and child retiring 
by the way down which he had come. Jacob was a small, quick- 
eyed, foul-habited old man, surveying Jack with the inquiring 
glance of a malicious magpie. 

‘I want to see your mummy,’ said Jack. 

Jacob nodded. ‘Come this way,’ he said, and he walked into 
a back room. Jack followed him, and found himself in the midst 
of a most extraordinary collection of lumber. There were bits of 
rusty old armour, which looked as if no cleaning could ever bring 
them back to brightness. There were broken swords, and speci- 
mens of china, and dusty books, and stuffed birds, and in one 
corner a skeleton was hanging up. But what interested Jack 
only was the mummy. He saw it at once. It was standing, or 
rather leaning, against the chimney-piece of the neglected fire- 
place, which looked as if no fire had ever lent a cheerful glow to 
its gaunt bars and squalid sides. 

‘ There she is,’ said Jacob, jerking his head and his right hand 
towards the mummy. 

There she was certainly. Jack saw at once that it was the 
mummy of a woman, and that it was in a very bad state of pre- 
servation. The mummy case was cracked and broken ; its gilding 
was wofully faded; its paintings were almost undecipherable ; 
the strange assemblage of gods and monsters was blurred out of 
recognition by the touch of time; its lid, which was off, was split 
almost in halves, and showed the rotting, worm-eaten wood 
beneath the gaudy ornament. The mummy itself seemed to be 
mouldering away. At the end the sombre swathes of linen, which 
had once been white, centuries earlier, had burst, and part of a 
small and bony foot stuck horridly out, in grisly mockery of 
mortality. It certainly was not much of a mummy to look at, 
and Jack felt disappointed. Still it was a mummy, and might, 
when touched by cunning fingers, look very well in his little col- 
lection of treasures. 

‘ How much ?’ he inquired. 

‘Ten pounds,’ said Jacob. 

‘Ten pounds is too much,’ answered Jack decisively. ‘It is 
in very bad condition, and it is not worth half.’ 

‘Ten pounds is the price,’ Jacob replied, while his bright 
eyes ranged alternately over the mummy and his visitor. 

‘It is too much,’ said Jack. ‘ Good-morning.’ 

He was passing over the threshold, when Jacob called him 
back. 

‘ Will you give nine ?’ he said. 
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‘No,’ responded Jack, and he again turned to go. 

‘Well, you shall have it for eight,’ grunted Jacob, ‘ but I can’t 
take a penny less, and I’m sure a mummy like that’s cheap at the 
money. Look at her now,’ and he drew his dirty fingers slowly, 
with a kind of horrible affection, over the coffin-lid, on which the 
faded lineaments still lingered. 

Jack stood for a moment irresolute. ‘It certainly would look 
very well, he thought. ‘I will buy it,’ he announced suddenly. 
He left his address, told Jacob to send it along at once, and he 
should receive his money, and then, quitting the noisome shop, 
made his way rapidly to Chelsea. 

Jacob was prompt. Jack had scarcely got to his abode when 
Jacob arrived, trundling the mummy uncovered upon a_ hand- 
barrow, followed by a crowd of small boys, who seemed greatly 
interested in the fantastic object. Amidst the cheers of the little 
crowd, Jack, assisted by Jacob, got the mummy inside the hall, 
and up the stairs into Jack’s sitting-room. Jack handed over 
to Jacob his money, every coin of which Jacob investigated with 
a kind of gnome-like care. Then Jacob shuffled downstairs, 
chuckling and grumbling under his breath, the small boys dis- 
persed lingeringly, and Jack was left alone with his treasure. 
Now that it was his own he felt strangely disappointed with it. 
The hieroglyphics were almost entirely illegible. He could make 
nothing of them, which, as he knew no Egyptian, was scarcely 
surprising, but he could not even distinguish the shapes of Egypt’s 
dim deities. The case was shockingly dirty and broken. Alto- 
gether Jack felt as if he had wasted his money. However, there 
she was, the money was gone, and he had to make the best of 
her; so he put her into his bedroom while he was dressing for 
dinner, and until he could make up his mind what place she 
should finally occupy among the curiosities that adorned his 
sitting-room. The traffic had made him somewhat late, so he had 
to dress hurriedly and to drive quickly, to be in time for his 
dinner-party. Before the soup was over he had forgotten all about 
his mummy. 

The dinner was delightful, as all dinners at Amber Pasha’s are. 
Lord Lancelot was there, and Sir Harry Kingscourt, and Ferdinand 
Lepell, the painter, and Professor Hermann, and one or two others, 
and Jack was very happy, and in consequence prodigiously 
eloquent and epigrammatic, and amused his host amazingly. 
But it is not for us to chronicle all that was said at the banquet ; 
indeed, Jack himself had but a hazy recollection of it all the next 
morning. It lasted till late. Whenit was at length breaking up 
Amber Pasha produced a small box of wrought-silver covered over 
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with strange inscriptions in Arabic. The box contained cigarettes 
made of such tobacco, Amber Pasha said, as was seldom smoked out- 
side the seraglio of the Grand Signior. They certainly looked very 
fascinating as they lay there in their silver case, which contrasted 
pleasantly with the faint yellowish tinge of their paper. A strange, 
vague perfume seemed to mount from the box, at once irritating 
and attractive. Amber Pasha gave a cigarette to each of his 
guests, only asking them, with a half-smile, not to smoke it just 
then, but to wait at least till they got home or till the next day. 
Nobody seemed surprised at the request ; nobody ever was sur- 
prised at anything Amber Pasha ever did or said. All promised 
and all parted. 

Jack returned home in a contented frame of mind. As he 
began to undress his eyes fell upon the mummy standing in the 
corner of his bedroom, where he had left it. With the good- 
humour of a man who has dined well and is about to sleep well, 
he surveyed his purchase with more satisfaction than he had at 
first experienced. As he meditated his mind turned towards 
tobacco. To his annoyance he found that the box of cigarettes 
which stood on his chimney-piece was empty, and he remembered, 
now that it was too late, that he had smoked the last of them that 
afternoon and had forgotten to replenish the coffer. He took his 
case out of his pocket, not very hopefully, for he did not believe that 
it contained anything. But it did. There lay a solitary cigarette, 
made of a peculiar yellowish paper and giving out a faint acrid odour. 
For a moment Jack was puzzled. Then he remembered the part- 
ing gift of Amber Pasha, and laughed. ‘This is lucky,’ he said 
to himself contentedly, as he struck a match and lit the cigarette. 
Then, dropping into his rocking-chair, he folded his hands comfort- 
ably behind his head and puffed away placidly, and surveyed his 
mummy. The more he looked the more he liked his purchase. 
Indeed, it seemed to him as if the hieroglyphics had almost be- 
come clearer, and he bent over them for a moment in the fond 
hope of deciphering something. But his fancied knowledge of the 
language of the Pharaohs failed him utterly. The painted forms 
and images which had seemed clear resolved themselves again into 
inextricable confusion, and he could not decipher a single syllable ; 
so, with a yawn and a wonder as to what once was the name of the 
mummied mockery upon humanity, Jack got into bed and fell fast 
asleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of a human voice, which 
seemed to call him, though his name was not uttered. In a 
moment he was wide awake, The strange feeling of alarm 
that any noise at night occasions at first prompted him to 
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plunge his head beneath the bed-clothes, but overcoming the 
tendency by a determined effort of reason—for Jack Harris 
piqued himself on being a reasonable man—he rose up in bed and 
looked about him, waiting to see whether the sound would be 
renewed, or whether it was but a dream. He had hardly waited a 
score of seconds before he heard the same sound renewed, seeming 
to come from far away. It was intensely dark in the room, and 
he could not at first more than make out the faint outline of the 
palm-trees waving against the dark deep blue of the sky, and the 
distant glimmer of the far white buildings, while no sound came 
to him except the soft wash of the river among the beds of rushes. 
No wind seemed to stir the heavy drooping foliage. The languid 
air was painfully quiet. Once more the same strange sound 
seemed to come to him from far away up the river, where now he 
could dimly discern a gleaming light that shone like a star. The 
lazy motion of the boat was so pleasant and so easy that at first 
he was uncertain whether he was moving towards the light or the 
light towards him. But the soft suck and wash of the water as it 
rippled close to his head taught him at once that he was moving 
slowly and quietly towards it. The river seemed to widen as he 
went. The great palm-trees, which at first had seemed to close 
him in on all sides, now were farther off, and still he drifted, 
drifted. One hand dropped lazily over the side, and he felt the 
cool waters rushing through his fingers. Something struck against 
him, and remained in his grasp. He took it up and saw that 
it was a lotus flower. He pressed it vaguely to his lips, and as he 
did so a strange scent, such as he had never known before, seerned 
to float in upon his mind, and lulled him into sweet and dreamy 
fancies. But the boat drifted on slowly, slowly, and now he 
could perceive at either side of that strange stream great temples 
and buildings and the shadowy images of awful gods. The light 
still glowed ahead with undiminished brilliancy, growing larger 
and larger till it seemed to burn like some great sun, and its re- 
flected light crept down along the rippling waters always just in 
tront of his boat’s prow. He was dimly conscious of a vague desire 
to reach this light, but ere he had time to wonder what it was the 
boat grated against the edges of a marble quay. 

Jack, in obedience to an undefined impulse, at once rose and 
stepped on shore. Far ahead he saw the light, now grown to 
greater size, and it seemed to him that it blazed from the summit 
of some mighty building. In front of him he perceived a long 
avenue, on each side of which rose stately sphinxes and the effigies 
of departed monarchs. Up this avenue he made his way, his 
footfalls echoing behind him in the sullen stillness. He seemed 
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to have walked for a long time before he came to an open space, 
and there in front of him stood a fair palace with pillars and por- 
ticos and strange statues. Inside the place seemed alive with 
light. He went wondering up the marble steps. There were 
soldiers standing on guard. He knew them quite well by sight. 
He had often seen their fellows on fragmentary frescoes in the 
British Museum. But they betrayed no recognition of him, and 
seemed unconscious of his presence. He passed them by and 
entered the great building. Rooms upon rooms opened them- 
selves out before him in a bewildering succession, but he seemed 
to know his way by instinct, for he trod with firm steps through 
the labyrinth of gorgeous chambers and along dark cool corridors, 
until at last he came into a great open hall, in the middle of 
which was raised a throne. On the throne a woman was sitting, 
clad in the garb of an Egyptian princess. The sacred asp was on 
her forehead, and the golden necklace round her neck was fash- 
ioned from the forms of the Egyptian gods. But the face was 
that of no Egyptian. It was purely Greek, and the golden hair 
which rippled from beneath an Egyptian diadem showed that its 
owner had no companionship with the swarthy children of the 
East. As Jack entered she rose, and descending from the throne 
advanced to meet him, holding out both her hands, and greeting 
him with the welcome, ‘I have waited long for you,’ which startled 
him by the liquid beauty of its tones. It was Grecian speech. 
Jack was a fair Greek scholar, and he had not time just then to 
be surprised at finding that the fair stranger’s pronunciation was 
perfectly intelligible to him. He answered her—and he was sur- 
prised to find how readily his-ideas ran into Greek—that he was 
sorry he had kept her waiting. He was about to say something 
about the boat being so late, but a faint sense of the incongruity 
of the remark prevented him from uttering it. Before he had 
time to say anything further the woman took him by the hand, 
and the warm pressure of her fingers caused his blood to beat 
quickly. She led him to the throne, and they sat down together. 
Jack looked with curiosity upon the face of his unknown hostess, 
and he was compelled to admit to himself that he had never seen 
anything so beautiful before off a Greek coin. The face was of 
the purest Hellenic type. Jack was familiar with it in scores of 
statues, but it never struck him as being so completely lovely 
before. 

Jack felt vaguely embarrassed. He had never conversed with 
an Egyptian princess before, and he was not quite aware of the 
topics which would be likely to interest her. He had a slight 
acquaintance with Egyptian history, but he did not know how to 
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place her; and it would not do to begin a casual conversation 
about kings and events that had passed away hundreds of years 
before his fair hostess was born, or which, perhaps, had only come 
into being centuries after she had become a mummy. While he 
was debating within himself how he should begin the conversa- 
tion, the princess, looking sadly into his eyes, said, ‘ Will you not 
set me free, my master?’ 

Jack was startled. As far as he could see the question of set- 
ting free lay with her rather than with him. Was he not in her 
palace, surrounded by her guards, completely in her power ? 

She seemed to see his bewilderment, for she went on, ‘ Do you 
not know me? ‘And yet I became yours only last night. Thank 
you, oh, thank you, for setting me free from the hideous slavery 
into which I had fallen. But I will thank you, oh, how much 
more, if you will only accomplish the purpose which forbids me to 
fall asleep.’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said Jack, in vast perplexity, ‘that I 
have had the honour of meeting you before ?’ 

‘ You bought me only last evening,’ she replied, ‘and I am now 
your property. Strange fate for the beloved of an Egyptian king 
to pass from hand to hand like merchandise!’ 

‘Do you mean to say,’ said Jack, in a tone of great surprise, 
‘that you are the mummy I bought yesterday ?’ 

‘I am, indeed,’ she answered, ‘and so long as you choose you 
can keep me in slavery. But I implore you to fulfil my request 
to set me free, and perhaps you shall not repent it.’ 

‘ But who and what are you?’ said Jack, his surprise getting 
the better of his politeness, and filled, too, with a faint desire to 
improve the occasion by informing his mind by conversation with 
a revived Egyptian. 

She flung back her long arms behind her head wearily, and 
looked out from the open pillars to where the desert stretched far 
away, and the moonlight fell gleaming on the waters of the Nile. 
‘When I was young, and lived, men called me Rhodopis.’ 

‘What,’ said Jack eagerly, ‘are you the famous Grecian who 
was loved by Psammetichus, and by the brother of Sappho; and 
was the pyramid built for you ?’ 

‘ Hush !’ she said, ‘ you shall hear all.’ 

He lay at her feet and looked up at her, and she sat with her 
hands listlessly folded, and her wide eyes gazing dimly into the 
east. 

‘I have long forgotten the Thracian meadows,’ she said, ‘and 
the mountains, and the ripple of the chilly streams between the 
fir-trees. Sometimes in after days there came across me the 
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memory of our childish sports, I and my brothers and sisters, 
among the glens and grasses, and the long evenings beside the 
fire when our father would tell us some tale of the war before 
Troy or of the wanderings of Odysseus, as he bent over his work, 
and in the leaping flames I seemed to see the figures of the gods 
and heroes of whom he spoke in his strange northern speech. Too 
soon dawned the day when men came trampling across the 
meadows and struck him down before his own door, and bore us 
children weeping away. Ah! it was hard to bear; but harder 
still the hour when I stood first in that Athenian slave market, 
offered to the man who would pay the most for me. They asked 
two thousand pieces of gold. It was a great price, but my beauty 
was rare indeed. Many a wise Athenian stopped and stared and 
swore I was well worth the sum; but few seemed ready to pay it, 
even for the pleasure of owning the fair-haired Thracian slave. 
At last there came by a young man who stopped and looked at 
me, and then asked my owner the price. He seemed unmoved 
when they told him of the two thousand pieces of gold. He only 
turned and called to one who was following him, and commanded 
him to go to his house and bring the sum. So the money was 
paid and I passed into the hands of this unknown Athenian youth, 
and a servant led me through the streets to his dwelling. The 
white pillars were hung with curtains of flowers, and behind a fair 
garden stretched away in rosy paths and myrtle alleys, where the 
marble figures of the Greek gods gleamed amongst the trees. 
When I asked his name who owned this place and me, they told 
me he was a merchant, the richest of all who came and went from 
the Pirzeus. 

‘That evening I was summoned to my master’s presence. I 
found him with a roll of parchment in his hand, on which were 
written verses which he was reading slowly to himself. As I came 
in he raised his hand and beckoned me in front of him, and looked 
long at me with his grave, earnest eyes, and then he asked my name. 
I told him that men called me Rhodopis. Then he said again, “ I 
have never seen anyone so beautiful, not even in sacred Mitylene, 
not even of all the women my sister loves—not Atthis, not 
Erotion, nor Anactoria.” Then he told me how, for my beauty’s 
sake, he had bought me, how I was his own to do as he pleased 
with, and he told me that he loved me well, and he bade me 
choose whether I would stay with him and love him, or rather 
take my freedom and go as I pleased into the world. Something 
in his eyes and the softness of his voice and the ripple of his hair 
moved me, and I knew not the worth of freedom, and so I chose to 
stay. Those were golden, those Athenian hours, and went by so 
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quickly, for he loved me as only a Greek can iove, and we were 
glad as only Athenians can be glad. Never believe them if they 
tell you that an zon of the East is worth an hour of Athens. But 
the gods give not an enduring good fortune, and there came an 
evil time when the winds and waters between them shattered his 
stout ships and scattered his wealth upon the wasting deep; and 
across the sea from Lesbos came stinging, mocking verses of his 
sister Sappho, laughing at her brother bound by the arms of a 
rosy-cheeked slave ; and so, at last, one sad autumn day when the 
wind was blowing the shaken leaves about the bases of the statues, 
he came to me from the garden and told me that he had lost all 
his wealth, and must betake himself to the sea again to regain it. 
But he told me, too, that I was free, and need be no man’s 
slave again; and he said, too, perhaps we might meet again, and 
so he said me good-bye. But I went straightway down to the 
Pirzeus and wandered by the quays among the strange ships, and 
there I sold myself to an Egyptian for a goodly sum of money, 
and I sent the money back to the house of my lover, and so I 
sailed across the seas and came to Egypt to Naucratis, and there 
my Egyptian sold me again to a rich slave-holder in the town. 
Even now, in this still land, beside the silent Nile, I seem to feel 
the scented wind of Athens on my cheeks, and hear the murmur of 
Ilissus between the plane-trees and the choral voices of the quick- 
winged nightingales in the leafy hollows of white Colonus. But 
it was fated that I should come to the land of the Sacred River, 
and be beloved of an Egyptian king. I said farewell to Athens, 
and I looked upon a Grecian sky no more. I was famous in 
Egypt. I gave the land of the Nile a glory greater than it had 
yet known, and from the farthest ends of the earth men came to 
Egypt to look on the face of Rhodopis. I never saw my Athenian 
lover more, and I know not where he died or how. But for me, I 
won the love of Egypt’s king, and bound him with my golden 
hair, and made him, master of many slaves, my slave. The great 
Egyptian loved me well, but he had not Greek beauty or Greek 
speech. I ruled over the lord of Egypt, and he never turned his 
thoughts one hour from me; he might have, perhaps—who knows ? 
—for even my beauty was not immortal. But I died in the flower 
of my youth. I would never look into a mirror and behold a 
haggard, wrinkled face frowning back, and saying, “I once was 
Rhodopis” ; and so, while still the glory of my beauty was in its 
‘summer, while still my eyes were bright and my hair was golden, 
I died, as I had meant to die, for I was weary of life, and I left my 
Egyptian disconsolate. He mourned for me bitterly, and built me 
a mighty tomb, and there I slept in mummied honour through 
H 
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long centuries, [ know not how long, till on a day men came 
whose speech I knew not, and broke my sepulchre open and bore 
me away. And so I have drifted from hand to hand, even as I 
have watched in my youth a dead leaf drift from wave to wave of 
the yellow waters. Now at last I am yours, and I want you, if 
you have pity in you, to do my bidding. I would be set free from 
my prison-house. I would be done with my memories and be free. 
Burn me, burn me, so that no shred of my mummied body re- 
mains unconsumed by fire, and then I shall be free and trouble no 
one more.’ 

The clear blue of the night had waned away. The saffron- 
coloured dawn was stealing along the sky, bringing out with 
strange blackness the tall palm-trees and the distant towers and 
temples. Above the full Nile the ibises floated languidly, circling 
over the flooded fields. 

She turned her sad eyes upon him. ‘ Will you do this?’ she 
said. 

Poor Jack felt his whole being throb with unfelt| emotions. 
For a moment he forgot himself, and London, and the ‘ Smollett,’ 
and the Duke of Magdiel’s. ‘Do not command me to part from 
you,’ he said; ‘let me stay here for ever by your side—at your 
feet, if you will—your slave so long as I may look on you and 
serve you.” 

Rhodopis shook her head. ‘ Be content, my London lover, 
she whispered. ‘ You have been my master for a night; you have 
looked on the fairest face the world ever saw. Remember it well, 
for never while you live will you look on such again. And now 
you can set me free. Be generous; promise ’ and she reached 
out her hand. 

Jack caught it and pressed it to his lips. It seemed icy cold. 
As he kissed it the stately palace faded away, and from afar the 
dark waters of the Nile came floating in upon them. He stood 
holding her hand a moment, while the waves floated about the 
feet of the throne, lapping with faint noise against its pedestal ; 
and then she seemed to glide away from him, far away, and the 
Chelsea sparrows began to chirp noisily in the trees, and the 

‘morning sunlight came into the room. 

This was the story Jack Harris told to his friends, and Jack’s 
friends were greatly interested in the story. It was certainly, as 
Theocritus observed, a sacred duty which the beautiful Rhodopis 
had imposed upon him. He must, of course, burn his mummy. 
On this point Heliogabalus, Theocritus, and Boiardo were as one. 
The mummy must be reduced to ashes, and the ashes given to all 
the winds of the air. 
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‘ But how is it to be burnt ?’ said Jack doubtfully. ‘ It isn’t 
so easy to burn a mummy in one’s drawing-room.’ 

Theocritus leaned back thoughtfully; a flash of inspiration 
stole across his face. ‘The back garden,’ he murmured dreamily, 
and the excellence of the idea was at once appreciated by the great 
esthetic quadrilateral. 

Somewhat to the surprise of Jack’s landlady, a bonfire was 
promptly extemporised in the arid little square of gravel, with a 
strip of stony earth around it which did service for a garden-bed. 
Theocritus hurried off to the nearest chemist’s, and returned with 
a little bundle of spices and rare scents, which he deftly arranged 
upon the extemporised pyre. Then the four friends with some 
difficulty brought the mummy downstairs and into the courtyard, 
and placed her on the funeral pile. In breathless silence Jack 
struck a match (he had held a hurried consultation as to the 
fitness of using a match to an Egyptian mummy, and had decided 
that it was permissible in the nineteenth century) and applied it 
to the heap. The four friends stood silently watching as the thin 
flame caught the first slender strips of wood, and then grew longer 
and brighter as it struggled with the thicker parts, and finally 
sent up tongues of fire all round the painted shell which held the 
embalmed epigram on existence. It was a fine bright afternoon, 
and a fresh wind was coming from the Thames, which stirred the 
flames of the pyre to fiercer efforts. Soon the spires of light 
united into a broad sheet, and thick volumes of smoke clouded 
the mummy and the stately pyre, and floated—somewhat uncom- 
fortably, it must be admitted—above the heads of the four friends, 
bearing with it a strange perfume of the scents of the burnt wood 
and the burning of the dried flesh and bone and sinew. Jack 
murmured some lines from Mimnermus; Theocritus softly 
hummed Gluck’s ‘Che faro senza Eurydice’; Boiardo stared 
dreamily through the smoke, as if he were seeking to catch in 
its changing outlines some resemblance to the soul of the fair 
Rhodopis; and Heliogabalus preserved an Egyptian silence. 

The mummy did not take long to burn. In less than half-an- 
hour there was a little pile of blackened ashes in the middle of a 
burnt space on the gravel, which was all that was left of Jack’s 
mummy. 

Jack heaved a sigh, and his example was promptly followed by 
his three friends; after which all went to dine together at the 
Smollett Club, and talked of the beautiful and the ideal far into 
the night. 

The story of course got about. Jack’s strange vision was the 
theme of conversation in many an artistic drawing-room and graceful 
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studio. When Professor Petrus, the renowned Egyptologist, was 
told of it by an enthusiastic woman who went in for all kinds of 
culture, he was greatly amused. He said he had been to the shop 
and seen the mummy ; that it was not a woman’s mummy at all, 
but simply the remains of some quite unimportant temple officer 
of one of the latest and least interesting dynasties, But of course 
all Jack’s friends said Professor Petrus was talking nonsense. As 
for Jack’s landlady, she insisted on having a new load of gravel 
brought in to make her garden once more presentable. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY MCCARTHY. 





W Sunstroke. 


LizUTENANT MUGGLESTONE was excessively displeased at having to 
dine with his colonel, for he hated set entertainments. It aggra- 
vated him to be at the trouble of putting on dress clothes. Be- 
sides, ‘ ladies are such a bore, don’t you know,’ and he was to meet 
his colonel’s daughter. 

Whilst he made his toilet he liberally swore at his Hindu 
manservant. That menial received several cuffs on the head for 
inattention to his duties. The sahib was indeed in a terrible 
temper. His voice reverberated throughout the bungalow. Boots, 
brushes, and shoes flew about like wind before rain in the mon- 
soon. 

But at length, after splitting I don’t know how many silk socks, 
and spoiling an innumerable number of ties, Lieutenant Muggle- 
stone’s toilet was completed, and he rushed out on his verandah, 
breaking half a dozen flower-pots on his way. He called for his 
tonga cart. It wheeled out of his stables. He leapt on the coach- 
box, whilst his groom scrambled up behind him to the imminent 
danger of breaking his neck. The stout, shaggy little ponies gave 
a plunge forwards, and Mr. Mugglestone drove out of his very 
untidy compound, amidst a cloud of dust, which for many weeks 
past had not been moistened by one drop of rain. 

A seemingly illimitable plain, flat as a table, covered with 
short, scanty grass, and cultivated with a few unproductive fields 
stretched all around him. Here and there the weary waste was 
dotted with detached bungalows. In the distance stood the sta- 
tion library, and a fort built to afford shelter to the Evropeans 
of the military station in case of a native mutiny. Nearer at hand 
were the barracks for the home regiments, the bazaar, and the 
native cavalry lines. The hospital peeped out from a jungly mass 
of underwood, and the tiny Roman Catholic Chapel and Protestant 
Church peered above the walls of the English cemetery quite close 
to the Hindu ground for cremation. Six roads of red earth inter- 
sected the plain. Lieutenant Mugglestone chose the most wes- 
terly of these roads. 

He drove too furiously to pay heed to the passing wayfarers. 
Mussulmans, with their wives riding astraddle behind them, gazed 
down from the humps of their camels upon the dashing lieutenant 
and paid him obsequious salaams. Bullock carts, piled up with 
bales of fleecy white cotton, cleared nervously out of his road. 
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Hindu women, returning from the wells and crowned with bright 
vessels of brass, scampered to the sides of the path under the 
tamarind trees. The swarthy children of the sepoys ran out from 
the hovels of wattle and mud to wish him an English good-night, 
but he answered them not. Musicians ceased thrumming the 
strings of the Indian guitar, and the itinerant juggler made off 
with his cobras and apes. Half-nude drivers darted hither and 
thither amidst the packs of high-humped black cattle and flocks 
of red goats to clear the road. The wheels of his vehicle almost 
raised as much dust as the elephants of the Commissariat. 

Hardly had the mess bugle sounded its lively notes, before he 
had passed the Treasury where turbaned troopers were mounting 
an indolent guard. Two minutes later he whirled across the sandy 
bed of a river pitted with buffalo marks. A turn to the right 
brought him in front of the police-station, in which a captured 
bandit was howling for opium, and in whose courts convicts were 
clanking the chains tied around their hips and their legs. But as 
the Mahomedans in front of the mosque and on their housetops 
unfolded their carpets for evening prayers, Lieutenant Muggle- 
stone drove into his. commanding officer’s compound. 

It was an oasis of green in the monotonous sunbaked waste 
that stretched from horizon to horizon. Here the shrubs put 
forth green leaves which were not weighed down by sand. Thanks 
to the native gardener’s ministering hand, a few sweet English 
flowers clambered over the trellis-work of the verandah, and min- 
gled their faint perfume with the more potent incense of Oriental 
vegetation. Brilliant creepers twined lovingly around the rugged 
trunks of the cocoa-nut palms as they rained a wealth of golden 
buds upon the carefully tended patches of turf. In dusky red 
flower-pots, on either side of the paths, ferns and roses waved to 
and fro in the sultry and feverish breeze of eventide. Gaudily 
plumaged parroquets still shrieked under arcades of blood-red 
creepers, and along the enclosing hedges of cactus ; a lizard might 
be seen here and there feasting on the lazily droning blue-coloured 
flies. Tall cypresses, like sentinels, mounted guard around the 
waters of a tank covered with duckweed, and as day paled into 
night an aloe, for the first time in one hundred years, burst into 
flower. 

‘Glad to see you, Mugglestone,’ shouted the bluff old colonel 
from his verandah. ‘Glad to see you, my lad, but you shouldn’t 
drive in that breakneck style. We really can’t afford to lose our 
lieutenant of lieutenants, or have him laid up in the hospital.’ 

‘I’m much obliged to you, sir, for the interest you take in the 
safety of my neck,’ replied Mugglestone, leaping recklessly out of 
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his tonga, *‘ but if I slipped my wind the service wouldn’t lose 
much.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks !’ answered the colonel, ‘ you mustn’t talk thus. 
Good young blood is not so cheap as you would have-it to be. 
But come into the drawing-room, for it is cooler there than on this 
verandah.’ And the colonel took his sulky subaltern by the right 
arm, mopping his own perspiring face by the way. 

But as he entered the drawing-room Mugglestone rubbed his 
eyes, cocked his eye-glass, and looked around him with a surprised 
expression of face. ; 

The last time he had been in that room it resembled a canteen. 
The walls were undecorated and staring white with whitewash. 
The furniture consisted of a desk, a few rough blackwood chairs, 
and a writing bureau piled up with red-coloured books full of regi- 
mental accounts. One or two photographs of favourite racehorses 
were thrown amidst empty tumblers distilling odours of whisky, 
and boxes of Indian cheroots. But now, all was transformed. The 
walls were hung with pretty prints of English landscapes, muslin 
curtains drooped over the windows, silver nick-nacks were tastefully 
arranged on the inlaid tables, and the heads of deer and bison 
adorned the lintels of the doorways. Tiger skins were flung over 
the sofas as antimacassars, and the brilliant carpet was partially 
covered with druggets made of the furs of black bears. Young 
Mugglestone thought that never before had he seen so pretty, so 
tastily furnished a room in any Indian military station. 

‘My daughter’s doing,’ said the colonel, noticing the lieu- 
tenant’s surprise, and in a voice truly doleful—‘* my daughter’s doing. 
Ah! lad, these little women make one too cosy. I’m quite ashamed 
to find myself so well housed. When I sit down on yonder silken 
sofa instead of in my rough blackwood arm-chair, I feel as if I 
were becoming a traitor to my principles, which, as you know, are 
that hardship is the backbone of a soldier’s existence.’ 

The lieutenant. did not, however, entertain his colonel’s Spar- 
tan opinions, and he frankly said so. He made himself thoroughly 
comfortable on an ottoman and: sipped the peg of whisky and 
soda which the Mahomedan butler offered him on a silver Cutch 
tray. 

‘’Tis rather hard on Maggie—my daughter,’ continued the 
colonel, ‘ that on the occasion of my giving my first dinner-party 
since her arrival at the station, all my invitations but yours 
should fall through. I had invited Captain James and his wife, 
Surgeon Jenkins and his sister, and Quaife the assistant. political 
agent. The captain and his better half are both down with fever, 
the doctor can’t leave his patients, and Quaife has broken his collar- 
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bone tent-pegging with planters. So, lad, you'll have to put up 
with a téte-d-téte with Maggie and me.’ 

‘ Nothing could be more enjoyable,’ replied young Mugglestone 
with glib mendacity, but he didn’t say what he meant. He hated to 
be left with a lady upon hishands. He had lived apart from female 
society for so long that he was always afraid of saying something 
that he oughtn’t to say before ladies. He began to wish to Heaven 
that he had invented an excuse of some sort, and declined the 
invitation to dinner. He might so easily have come to grief over 
polo. He cursed his unhappy stars for his lack of imagination. 
But a moment after he had uttered the imprecation he would 
have liked to have recalled it. Like magic the scowl cleared away 
from his face. 

A chintz portiére rustled and a fair-haired girl stepped into 
the room. She was plainly dressed in a black dress and wore a 
red sash. She wasn’t handsome, she wasn't even pretty, and although 
she had scarce been in India a month, the climate had already 
paled her cheeks to a deadly white. But Mugglestone thought it 
was the sunniest face he had ever beheld. It reminded him of the 
pictures of Mirth he had seen in an old story book of his sister’s 
at home. Kindness, sympathy, innocent fun, beamed from these 
bright blue and roguish eyes, and what heartiness there was in the 
pressure of the tiny hand! She had not been introduced to him for 
more than ten minutes before she began to interest herself in his 
ponies and dogs. He could see that she did this simply to amuse 
him, and he felt immensely gratified by her condescension. Gallantly 
he placed his white mare at her disposal and offered to induct 
her into the abstruse mysteries of badminton and lawn-tennis. 
Now, he had never made such offers as these to any lady of the 
station before. 

At dinner they sat very near each other. The colonel growled 
that everything was a great deal too well cooked and appetising, 
thanks to his daughter’s housekeeping. He called the dinner a 
sybaritical meal, fitter far for an alderman or a bishop than for 
a soldier, but he ate of every one of the dishes with such evident 
relish that Maggie laughed with pleasure till the tears ran down her 
cheeks. The dear old veteran told all his stories for the one-thou- 
sandth time, at which the young people tittered as immoderately 
as if they had never heard them before. Then he gossiped a little 
about every one in the station, grew very ferocious against the 
Liberal Ministry, the Kakee uniform, and things in general at the 
Horse Guards, and when dessert was finished, fell fast asleep whilst 
discussing a scientific frontier. Maggie laid his puzzled, venerable, 
white head gently down on his cushioned chair as she gave him 
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a good filial kiss. Young Mugglestone envied his colonel very 
much then ! 

The lieutenant had hitherto prided himself upon his unmusical 
nature, and, to the disgust of the regimental bandmaster, had pro- 
nounced ‘all tunes rot. When Maggie, however, went to the 
piano, and began to sing ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ Mugglestone pricked 
up his ears, and commenced to beat time with his foot. ‘ Gad, 
there’s something after all in music,’ he said to himself. And as 
these sweet verses rang in his ears, in that strange land, his eyes 
brimmed over with tears, for his thoughts were busied with the 
loved ones at home. Now, he wasn’t the least bit sentimental: 
he felt angered at this womanish weakness, and humbugged him- 
self into the belief that ‘ ophthalmia of sorts’ lay at the root of it 
all. These extraordinary delusions are common to tender-hearted 
subalterns at up-country stations. 

‘I believe you don’t sing, Mr. Mugglestone,’ said Maggie, when 
she had ended the song. 

‘You might as well ask me if I dance on the tight-rope, Miss 
Brennan,’ replied the lieutenant, ‘ for I am as incapable of the one 
accomplishment as of the other. But I’m a good listener. Pray 
sing something else,’ he added with great impressment of manner. 

‘But I shall tire you, Mr. Mugglestone.’ 

‘I assure you that you won’t do any such thing, Miss Brennan,’ 
replied the lieutenant. ‘ We have so very little music in this 
station. It’s a great pleasure to hear you.’ 

‘I hardly expected to hear that remark from you, Mr. Muggle- 
stone,’ replied the girl, laughing merrily. ‘The ladies here give you 
such a very shocking musical character. They tell me that the sound 
of a piano suffices to drive you miles off—to our outposts. All 
you care for is the sound of the cavalry bugle, and “ He’s a jolly 
good Fellow,” or a racing song.’ 

‘The ladies libel me, Miss Brennan,’ answered the lieutenant 
fatuously, ‘and then so few of them play like youdo. I don’t care 
about execution, but I do like feeling, plenty of feeling. In short, 
just your style. It suits me down tothe ground.’ 

She blushed a deep crimson, grew a little confused, thrummed 
the keys, and began to sing a good old English country song. 

‘Gad,’ reflected the lieutenant, ‘ what delights me so to-night ? 
Is it the music, or is it the gal?’ 

But before he could solve this psychological problem the colonel 
woke up. Coffee was handed around, and the two men offered 
each other cheroots. Maggie, it seemed, did not object to the smell 
of cigars. 

‘A sensible girl, a very sensible girl!’ muttered the lieutenant. 
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‘ And what splendid coffee she makes, and refills her father’s old 
cartridges too, when he goes hunting. She’s a downright acquisi- 
tion to the station. She shall ride Cropper.’ 

Now Cropper was the lieutenant’s favourite nag, and to ride 
Cropper was to be in the lieutenant’s very best books. 

Nine o’clock gong sounded at the Treasury, ten o’clock gong 
sounded at the Treasury, eleven o'clock gong sounded at the 
Treasury, and the lieutenant, supine in a long chair, still chatted 
to Maggie. 

‘The lad doesn’t fall asleep to-night as he usually does when 
he is dining alone with me,’ pondered the colonel. ‘Why on 
earth is he so wide awake, why doesn’t he yawn, or why doesn’t he 
snore? Ah! Ah! Can it possibly be that my stories have been 
brighter, wittier this evening than hitherto, and that he sees the 
point in them now?’ And inspirited by this reflection the colonel 
began to recapitulate his tales to Mugglestone all over again. The 
lieutenant had heard them one hundred times, but declined 
to listen to them one hundred and one. He wished the station 
Schezaradz good-night—and perhaps pressed Maggie’s hand just 
the least bit too affectionately as he left the verandah. 

The stars were shining brightly as he walked home. The moon 
was at her full. The plain looked even more gruesome than in the 
daytime. The night wind was torrid. But Mugglestone forgot 
that the station was subject to cholera, that it was distant many 
miles from the rail, that the barracks were unhealthy, that big 
game was scarce, as well as all the other multitudinous ills which 
night after night provided the grumblers at mess with perennial 
grievances against the Commander-in-Chief. ‘This is a jolly place 
to be in,’ he said to himself, as he cast benignant glances at the 
shrivelled bushes, the barren fields, the black rocks peeping through 
the sand. He was probably the only human being who ever enter- 
tained this opinion. 

Files of camels, surmounted by Mussulmans, still wended by the 
roadside. Mugglestone returned the salaams of these infidels. 
Chesterfield himself was not more polite. 

But if there was one object the lieutenant hated in India, that 
object was a fakir. He regarded these ascetics as engines of 
mutiny. When, therefore, he espied a daubed and nude being 
crouching near his compound, with a flaring, resinous torch in his 
gaunt right hand, one would naturally have surmised that an assault 
and battery was in prospect for the anchorite. But Mugglestone 
dropped a silver piece into the importunate medicant’s shell. The 
beggar growled off. He had calculated that the lieutenant would 
at least have kicked his filthy person, and that he would thus have 
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secured damages before the magistrate of the cantonment. The 
lieutenant’s humanity was therefore a sore disappointment—as it 
also was to the local native editor, who had reckoned on an article 
highly seditious, anent British brutality to the inoffensive Hindu. 
This is not the first instance on record, where young love had 
defeated the schemes of diplomats. 

‘Master is in a wonderfully good temper to-night,’ said the 
butler to the groom, when the lieutenant strolled into his com- 
fortless dining-room, whistling at the top of his lungs. 

‘ Ay,’ answered the groom; ‘he has won piles of rupees from 
some horse-racing rajah, no doubt ;’ and the menial shook his head, 
twirled his fingers and ‘wagged his shaven crown, to show what 
a shrewd fellow he was. Then on the strength of master’s 
good humour he bustled off to the stables to multiply the lieu- 
tenant’s grain bill by four, whilst the butler, believing that his 
arrears of wages would be immediately paid, hesitated no longer in 
closing a marriage contract for a third wife, for he was a violent 
polygamist. 

At mess next morning Mugglestone talked very little, ate very 
little, and drank very little. To the universal surprise of his brother- 
officers, he appeared to be quite indifferent about the forthcoming 
races. ‘I don’t believe he cares a straw if Kolapore beats Trim- 
comalee,’ grumbled a portly captain. ‘ Shocking want of spirit and 
esprit de corps. Oh, these young subs are sending the service 
to the devil!’ 

‘What’s the matter, Muggles?’ queried a probationer, when he 
saw the lieutenant decline a second tumbler of whisky and soda. 
‘Is it liver you're suffering from, or is it the blues? Try a change 
home, Muggles, try a change home.’ 

‘In order to leave the squadron I am at present commanding 
to your brother?’ growled the lieutenant. ‘Thanks! Dolly, but 
I’m not such a fool as you take me to be.’ And then he reflected, 
‘Hang it! I fear it’s neither ophthalmia nor liver, but heart ;’ 
and he went off to the billiard-room and tried to get interested in 
the newspapers, but totally failed to doso. Then he dressed for 
parade, he manceuvred his squadron over the dusty plain, they 
charged, they marched past, fired on and off horseback, and went 
through the lance exercise. For the first time in his life, this 
lieutenant of lieutenants found his squadron a bore. 

On a little patch of hard turf in front of the cavalry mess, 
the ladies of the station turned out every day towards four 
o'clock, to play tennis, to gossip, to flirt. The native band 
performed its humdrum tunes, whilst tea and cakes were handed 
around. ‘To the surprise of the assembly, Mugglestone put in an 
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appearance that afternoon, with his brother-officers. This event 
excited no end of a sensation, for the lieutenant was not con- 
sidered to be a ladies’ man ora sociable being. Two old crones, 
the local chatterboxes, talk of it still. 

The colonel’s daughter was there, as Mugglestone had antici- 
pated she would be; and he politely undertook to teach her lawn- 
tennis. His temper was not peculiarly patient, and the spectators 
augured ‘there would be a row.’ The girl couldn’t knock up the 
balls the least bit, but the lieutenant took his defeats with the 
most beaming of faces. As he had always been considered a 
woman hater of the most confirmed kind, it never entered into 
the heads of the wise-acres of the station that the lieutenant had 
fallen in love with the colonel’s daughter. ‘No, no,’ they charit- 
ably whispered to the few persons who took an adverse view to 
their own opinions, ‘it isn’t love, it’s beastly greediness. It’s a 
dodge of making up to the colonel, so as to retain the squadron till 
he gets his captaincy. Thehypocrite! The sycophant! To trifle 
with a girl’s affection just to keep the squadron is rather too bad.’ 

But when, on the following Sunday, Mugglestone put in an 
appearance at church, the two elderly gossips could hardly contain 
themselves with righteous indignation as they whispered behind 
their fans, ‘The hypocrite is really carrying things a little too 
far. No doubt he will be telling the colonel that he reads clearly, 
doesn’t intone through his nose, and that “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” can’t be sung too often. He’d far better have remained 
the heathen he is, and gone out shooting quail and snipe on the 
Sabbath, as he usually does, than come here to hoodwink the 
Almighty, as well as his colonel.’ Meanwhile, Mugglestone, 
ignorant of the profane chatter he was creating, was listening 
with all his ears to Maggie’s fresh voice in the choir. He had 
borrowed her hymn-bvok, and he held it as lovingly as a priest 
holds his sacro-sanct relics. 

He had said to himself that this love at first sight was absurd, 
griffenish, unreasonable, that he wouldn’t go and see the girl any 
more ; that he’d avoid her five o’clock teas; and every one of his 
resolutions he had broken almost as soon as they had been formed. 
When he cantered out in the early morning, he always set out at 
a break-neck pace in the direction he knew that he wouldn’t find 
her, but somehow or other, and do what he would, before very 
long he found himself making straight for her favourite rides by 
the ruined old wells, the mosque, or the avenue of banyan trees. 
The sight of her veil fluttering from her sun helmet made his 
heart palpitate and her cheery good-morning brightened his 
existence for the whole day. And when Maggie lost her dog Pet, 
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who was it but Mugglestone who rode out twelve miles in search 

of the poodle, muttering as he went, ‘ Muggles, you fool, thrash 

the cur when you find him, don’t allow yourseif to be bit like this 

bya spin.’ Yet, when he discovered the poodle he covered it with. 
kisses upon kisses as if it had been Maggie herself. He wrapped 

it up in his cloak and brought it back to his mistress, hugging it 

as a squaw hugs her papoose. 

And no sooner did the hot weather come on than Maggie went 
to the Hill Sanitarium, under the care of the major’s wife, a Mrs. 
Jefferson. Young Mugglestone drank no end of vinegar, and 
went into such violent training for athletics in which he never 
meant to compete, that he soon lost weight, grew pale and exces- 
sively seedy, and, to his inexpressible delight, obtained a few weeks’ 
sick leave. He escorted the colonel’s daughter and her chaperon 
to the hills, and took up his quarters at the very nearest hotel he 
could find to their bungalow. He looked after their ponies, and 
kept their table supplied with fish from the tanks, and fowls from 
the jungles. His nags were kept saddled to execute their multi- 
tudinous errands, and every morning he might be seen riding up 
hill and down dale for a tailor or an ayah, as impetuously as if he 
were chasing a pig or a panther. Ifa servant misbehaved himself 
or a coolie showed signs of insubordination, it was Mugglestone 
who was called in by the two ladies to administer the necessary 
chastisement. 

‘ How good-natured Mr. Mugglestone is!’ said Maggie one day 
to her chaperon, as she saw the lieutenant cantering past to 
fetch her painting materials which she had left in a nook miles 
away. 

‘I can’t say I agree with you, dear,’ replied Mrs. Jefferson 
snappishly. ‘I consider him excessively pushing ’—an opinion 
which did not however prevent this good lady from sending the 
young man to all the points of the compass for the numerous 
drugs, rugs, ice, and bath chairs, which she considered indispensable 
to her fragile existence. 

*But I think you will admit he has very nice manners,’ said 
Maggie gushingly. 

‘Manners, my dear, he has positively none. Why, coming up 
the hill, I’m sure I might have rolled down every precipice, and 
fallen into every waterfall for all the attention that he paid to my 
chair. I never yet met so rude a mar, unless perhaps it’s my 
husband.’ Now inasmuch as Mugglestone had no taste for flirting 
with married women, and was a great deal too much engaged in 
looking after Maggie’s welfare to think of anything else, the major’s 
wife had really good cause for complaint. 
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‘T’ll ask him to look very carefully after you when we go down 
the hill, replied Maggie, jealous for the reputation of her father’s 
regiment for gallantry ; ‘he shall make you amende honorable.’ 

‘You needn’t trouble yourself, dear,’ replied the invalid with a 
toss of her nose. ‘Do not suppose for a single moment that I 
would entrust myself to Mr. Mugglestone’s tender care. Oh dear 
no. Mr. Bradshaw is coming here to-morrow for the express pur- 
pose of seeing me safely down to the plains.’ Now Mr. Bradshaw 
was Mrs. Jefferson’s cicisbeo. They loved each other platonically. 
‘Bradshaw is such a jolly fellow,’ said the major, ‘a rare good 
fellow—interests himself in my wife, takes her off my hands, sees 
she takes her physic, keeps her alive, just as good as a groom, and 
so safe!’ 

And three days after the above conversation, Bradshaw pre- 
sented himself to his inamorata. He wore long hair, looked 
like Paganini, and held an influential post in the Indian Civil 
Service. An apostle of sweetness and light, he had preached 
estheticism on the dusty plains of the Punjab, and sung ‘ La ci 
darem’ in the defiles of the Himalayas. Christianism, Buddhism, 
Brahminism and many other ‘isms’ had failed to satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of his perturbed soul, and he at present pro- 
fessed, as a passe-temps, a philosophical creed of which table- 
turning formed the most conspicuous item. The major’s wife 
considered it becoming to have an hysterical fit out of sheer 
delight at the sight of this elegiac but elderly swain. She had 
timed her fit to last just twenty minutes, but her larynx grew 
hoarse after fifteeu, and her lachrymal glands refused to perform 
their offices. 

It was, however, no slight affair getting her off the hill, as her 
eavalier found to his cost. She refused to be carried by any but 
the sturdiest coolies, and as she insisted on impressing the most 
obese men of the station, they scon got played out after a very 
short march. Fresh relays of dusky beings had to be routed out 
from the fields and villages to carry her chair, and as these recruits 
came to work with a very bad grace the invalid was perpetually 
shrieking that they contemplated murdering her and that a less 
truculent gang must be procured. Then, as soon as it grew dark, 
nothing would do but that torch-bearers must walk before her so 
that she might see that she was not overhanging any precipices. 
Poor Mr. Bradshaw rode by her side flinging up his lean arms to 
the stars to testify that the road was perfectly safe, or poking every 
clump of pampas grass to demonstrate there wasn’t an ambuscade 
there. Gaunt, rigid, he rode on his nag like Don Quixote on 
Rosinante. Astraddle her mule, bejewelled, nose-ringed, muffled up 
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to her eyes, the invalid’s ayah brought up the rear with a medicine 
chest under her arm, and a stick of caustic ‘ in case of snake bites’ 
in her saddle bags. Maggie and Mugglestone, witn the baggage 
ponies, heralded the procession, and it was a subject of intense 
gratification to Mrs. Jefferson that if the party were attacked, 
the lieutenant would probably have to bear the brunt of the first 
fire. 

But to Mr. Bradshaw’s intense relief, they all got down the 
hill without any adventures, and noon next day found Maggie in 
her father’s arms, whilst the major’s wife in her own bungalow was 
complaining to her drowsy husband of the lack of romantic incident 
in India. Then might she have been heard to regret that it really 
was so stupidly safe—no bandits—no dacoits—so unpicturesque ; 
whilst Mr. Bradshaw testified to the extraordinary fortitude with 
which the invalid had borne the shaking of her canvas chair. 
Meanwhile the lieutenant sat in a long chair on his verandah. 
Now the lieutenant had determined to do a very extraordinary 
thing. It amounted to no less than proposing to the colonel’s 
daughter. 

Yes! life would be quite unbearable without her he found. 
How charming she had been to him when they came down the 
hill. How pluckily on her little shaggy pony she had crossed the 
mountain torrents. How pretty she would look in his bungalow. 
How delightful it would be to listen to the rustle of her silk dress, 
and to exchange the conversational aridities of the mess for her 
bright prattle. What joy she would diffuse over his life. Yes, he 
would dress at once. He would walk over to her bungalow and 
forthwith learn his fate from her lips. ‘ There’s nothing like prompt 
action in affairs of the heart,’ he said to himself. But the sun 
went down and Lieutenant Mugglestone still sat in his chair. 

And thus day after day went past in irresolution. Sometimes 
he fancied that she liked him, and then at other times he fancied 
she didn’t. He couldn’t bear the idea of being refused. He was 
rich, a great deal richer than she was ever likely to be. If 
she married him she would have splendid bonnets, handsome 
toilettes and a fine carriage with footmen in red to drive her 
to the bandstand. But Maggie wasn’t at all the sort of girl to 
care for these things. Then he wasn’t handsome as other fellows 
were, his forehead was low, his hair a violent red, and his mus- 
tachios very sandy. He liked reading his drill book better than 
any amount of poetry, and was so dull-witted that he had never yet 
been able to pass the Higher Standard examination in Hindu- 
stani. What the deuce was the girl to see in him he’d like to 
know! If he had had to walk up to an enemy’s battery he weuld 
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have done so unhesitatingly, but when it came to proposing to this 
little girl—oh! then his courage quite failed him. 

But fate had determined that there was to be no giving in 
marriage that year at the station. When the cold east winds began 
to blow over the plain they brought cholera with them. The major’s 
wife was the very first person to take flight from the station. The 
farther she fled the more couragous she grew. ‘I shouldn’t dream 
of leaving,’ she wrote to Maggie, ‘ but my husband insists upon it 
—and it is my duty to keep myself alive for his sake. And what 
would he do without me?’ But the major soon fell a victim to the 
epidemic. ‘ Nothing will console me for his loss,’ she scribbled to 
Maggie, ‘ uniess perhaps it is the receipt of my pension. Mr. 
Bradshaw, alas, now never comes to see me, in my widowed 
state. How are you all at the station, darling? I so long to 
return, for nursing is my vocation, and I’m pining to emulate 
Florence Nightingale.’ But this she took very good care not to 
do. For fear of infection she made her ayah fumigate Maggie’s 
letters at least a dozen times before she condescended to read 
them. 

Meanwhile, alas, things went very badly at the station. Across 
the plain to the cemetery, funeral afer funeral passed by to thestrains 
of the Dead March in Saul. But daily the number of musicians 
decreased, and the tune became feebler and feebler as drummers, 
fifesmen, and instrumentalists were struck down. At the end of a 
month all that remained of the band were two flutineers, the trom- 
bones, the ophicleide, and these poor down-hearted performers 
marched past in silence, with no heart to play. Mahomedans 
carried the corpses of their dead in palanquins, the men wailing 
in front of the bier, the veiled women sobbing behind. At night 
the funeral pyres of burning Hindus fiercely, ruddily flashed up in 
the skies. Here and there by the roadside a corpse might be seen 
half eaten by a jackal or pariah dog. At mess many a chair 
became vacant. Packs of hyenas, at night, howled around the 
cantonment. 

It was owing to local disturbances amongst the neighbouring 
predatory tribes that the regiments could not be transferred to a 
healthier station, and the hospitals in a few days were crowded 
with sick soldiers. The officers walked up and down the wards 
encouraging, but in vain trying to cheer the patients. In the 
European quarter Maggie, at her own request, assisted the clergy- 
man’s wife. Her task it was to console the dying, and to convey 
their last wishes to their friends at home. Mugglestone, time after 
time, implored the colonel to send his daughter out of the hospital, 
for he greatly feared that she also might fall a victim to the con- 
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tagion. The colonel refused. ‘She isa soldier’s daughter, lad,’ 
he replied, ‘and as such her duty is here.’ 

‘ But, Sir,’ replied the lieutenant, ‘if God should take her you 
would be left alone in the world and j 

‘ Ah, lad, I have thought of all that,’ interrupted the colonel, 
‘and I tell you her duty is here.’ 

But the two officers often met each other in the little church 
now. There they sat down side by side in the same pew, and 
although they knew it not, the burden of their prayer was ‘ God 
save little Maggie to us.’ 

But Heaven denied their petition, for one morning little Mag- 
gie complained of excessive weariness and craved to go home a bit. 
All the previous night she had sat up comforting a dying recruit. 
She went home, she flung herself on her bed—she never rose again. 
Three hours later little Maggie was dead of cholera. I don’t think 
her personal estate amounted to very much. There was a locket 
with a portrait of her dead mother which she left to her father, 
and Pet she bequeathed to Lieutenant Mugglestone. And when 
the cur came and yelped around him then he knew that his love 
had been requited. 

They buried her at eve without noise of fife or drum, and the 
bravest hearts of the regiment carried her to the cemetery. The 
children of the sepoys toddled on in front of the coffin, and they 
carried in their little black hands the pretty toys the ‘ madam 
sahib ’ had given to them, for they thought that nothing could be 
too beautiful to lay on the dear lady’s grave. The officers and 
privates walked behind the coffin and Mugglestone supported the 
colonel. For his country this veteran had sacrificed his wife and 
his only child, and gloriously a few months later for the same 
cause he offered himself on Afghan bayonets. And yet ’tis said 
the service is going to the devil! 

But before the burial service was over it had grown very dark. 
Slowly the mourners one by one left little Maggie’s grave, but 
Mugglestone remained in the cemetery. As soon as he was alone 
he threw himself over the shallow grave. There he lay clutching 
the hot soil caked into lumps of red earth and stone. The noise 
his groom made when at midnight he came to steal the children’s 
toys failed to arouse him. 

At dawn a bright ray of light shot athwart the sky. Brighter 
and brighter grew the blaze in the east. Triumphant in his might 
rose the great, glowing orb of day, illuminating the palms in the 
cemetery, the simmering graves, the desolateness of the empty 
homes. But at noon Mugglestone sprang to his feet, threw his 
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arms wildly up to his head, and with a great cry of ‘ Maggie!’ fell 
prostrate, dead of sunstroke. 

When the colonel came that evening to pray at his daughter's 
grave, the first object he saw was the lieutenant’s corpse, his face 
turned heavenwards, with Maggie’s hymn-book in his right hand. 

Then it became apparent to the colonel that little Maggie and 
not his own anecdotes had attracted the lieutenant so much lately 
to his bungalow. And that evening the wiseacres of the station 
knew that Mugglestone had had other ends in view than the 
retention of his squadron. 
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Ir was clear that something must be done. I had tried somebody’s 
Anti-fat, which only made me feel very unwell. I had taken 
Turkish baths, and baked myself till I should hardly have been 
surprised if I had developed crackling. I had given myself 
artificial lumbago by unaccustomed exercise with dumb-bells. I 
had gone in for severe walking exercise, doing sometimes as much 
as four miles in a single day, but all to no purpose. In three 
years I had increased as many stone in weight, and like an 
unfortunate giantess lately deceased, I was ‘ still growing.’ Under 
such circumstances, it may be imagined that I read the following 
advertisement in the 7Jimes with keen personal interest :— 


To Srour Persons.—Any lady or gentleman having a tendency to gain 
flesh more rapidly than desired, may hear of an easy, pleasant, and effectual 
remedy by applying to Dr. Thudichum, Mulberry House, Highfield, Sussex. 


I liked the doctor’s way of putting things. There was nothing 
coarse about it. If the advertisement had been addressed ‘ To the 
Obese,’ or ‘To the Corpulent,’ I might not have been quite so 
willing to regard it as a matter in which I had a personal concern. 
These are adjectives appropriate, it seems to me, to extreme cases, 
but surely no one need feel offended at being described as a stout 
person. Then again, the nature of one’s annoyance was so 
delicately put. ‘A tendency to gain flesh more rapidly than 
desired.’ You are not even required to admit that you do gain 
flesh more rapidly than you desire. That is a matter between 
yourself and your weighing-machine. All you are asked to plead 
guilty to is the mere Tendency. Then again, the association of 
ladies in the matter was very soothing. Surely nobody need mind 
owning to a Tendency which even ladies share. And lastly, the 
attractive nature of the remedy. Easy, pleasant, and effectual ! 

I need hardly say that I wrote at once for particulars, and received 
per return of post a prospectus, framed in the same gentlemanly 
spirit as the advertisement. Dr. Thudichum, it appeared, having 
been formerly afflicted by the Tendency in his own person, had 
been induced to give special attention to the subject, and was now 
enabled, by a scientific course of medical treatment, supplemented 
by ‘a liberal but carefully regulated system of dietetics,’ to combat 
the Tendency even in the most aggravated cases. The prospectus 
went on to remark, in feeling language, on the great difficulties 
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experienced by patients in carrying out a proper system of dietetics 
in their own homes, and the temp‘ations arising from the sight 
of other members of a household indulging in forbidden dainties, 
I felt the truth of this from my own experience. For instance, 
apple-dumplings. I know apple-dumplings are a bane to anyone 
afflicted with the Tendency. If there are no apple-dumplings 
on the table, I can abstain from them without a murmur; but 
if I see other people pitching into apple-dumplings, I am apt to 
forget all about the Tendency, and to do myself, probably, several 
ounces of injury. To meet this difficulty, the doctor, it appeared, 
received a select circle of boarders into his own house, where the 
proper system of dietetics was strictly carried out, and where, as 
all were practising the same regimen, each was assisted in his self- 
denial by the moral support of all the rest. 1 felt that under such 
circumstances, I could be dietetically virtuous. The terms named © 
were rather high, but in view of the special advantages offered, I 
could not call them excessive, and after a little more correspondence, 
I arranged to become an inmate of the doctor’s establishment. 

I found Mulberry House to be a roomy mansion, standing at 
one end of a picturesque village, and looking out over a breezy 
common fringed with trees. I arrived a little after noon, and 
was not sorry to be informed that the dinner-hour was half-past 
one, for my railway journey and the country air had made me 
feel hungry. My usual dinner-hour is seven, but I found it was 
part of the system to dine at mid-day, and I felt, for the moment, 
quite willing to acquiesce in the arrangement. By the time I had 
unpacked my portmanteau the dinner-bell rang, and I went down- 
stairs to the dining-room, where I was welcomed by the Doctor, a 
gentlemanly-looking man in evening dress. I fancied he looked 
me up and down with a professional eye, as if mentally appraising 
the extent of the Tendency of my particular case. He did not, 
however, allude to the subject, but smilingly bade me welcome to 
Mulberry House, and presented me to the other boarders. They were 
six in number. Facing the Doctor, at the other end of the table, 
sat Major Harvey, a little man with grey pork-chop whiskers and 
a large moustache, and wearing a double eye-glass. On the 
Major’s right sat Mrs. Bloss, an unmistakable victim of the Ten- 
dency. She was fully five feet nine inches in height, and stout. 
not in, but out of, proportion, She had rather a high complexion, 
and fanned herself at table (in the intervals of business) with a fan 
that might almost have done duty fora punkah. Next to Mrs. Bloss 
came Miss Mawsey, a lady of about forty, well-preserved and by no 
means ill-looking, but for her enormous girth, which was the more 
noticeable that she was short of stature. Beside her sat a lady 
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whom she addressed as *‘ Wix,’ and whom I found to be her com- 
panion. Poor Miss Wix was in a really trying position. She her- 
self was by no means a victim of the Tendency, or rather, her 
tendency was in quite an opposite direction, for she was painfully 
spare of flesh. As a matter of duty, however, she was compelled 
to be with her patroness, and such being the case, she had to con- 
form to the rules of the establishment. The moral effect of the 
general adherence to the System would naturally have been‘lost, if 
any boarder had been allowed to claim exemption from the dietetic 
rules. I was placed, being the latest comer, on the Doctor’s right, 
and next to me, on the other side, sat a Mr. Possett. There was no 
question about his being an appropriate subject for the system. 
Save in a prize-pig at a cattle show, I never saw such a hopelessly 
fat expression of countenance. His eyes were barely visible above 
his puffy cheeks, and his mouth remained permanently open, as if 
his skin was too tight to allow him to close it without deliberate 
effort. A Mr. Braid, an over-dressed vulgar-looking man of about 
five-and-forty, completed the party. 

I examined the menu with some interest, and was agreeably 
surprised to find that our bill of fare consisted of fried soles, haunch 
of mutton, roast chickens and tongue, and stewed fruit. Surely, I 
thought, there will be no difficulty here in making a substantial 
meal. I soon found, however, that there were sundry omissions, 
individually small, but collectively aggravating. For instance, I 
like a little melted butter with my fish. Melted butter is pre- 
eminently the Englishman’s sauce—his only one, according to 
Voltaire—and you may nearly as well rob a poor man of his beer, 
in my opinion, as of his melted butter ; but melted butter, it seemed, 
was not allowed by the System. My request for a potato elicited 
the same reply. Currant jelly I have always regarded as the 
inseparable accompaniment of haunch of mutton, and bread sauce 
as the natural complement of roast fowl. Both of these were 
tabooed. Worst of all, however, was the absence of any decent 
bread. Failing potatoes, I made up my mind to fall back on bread. 
To my horror, I found that the only choice lay between a kind of 
rusk and a sort of stalactite formation called ‘pulled’ bread. I 
nearly ruined a valuable set of teeth by incautiously endeavouring 
to scrunch a mouthful of it. The question of drinkables was dealt 
with in an equally unsatisfactory manner. The only beverages 
were a thin claret, plain water, or toast-and-water. Now I must 
own I am partial to my beer. I don’t care so much about wine, 
unless after dinner, but I do like my glass of beer—two glasses 
indeed—with my dinner. 

However, haying gone in for the System, I felt that these little 
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deprivations must be endured somehow or other, so set to work to 
make the best dinner I could with the materials at command. 
The Doctor helped me very liberally. Possibly, being a novice, 
he thought it well to let me off easily the first day. I ate what 
appeared to be a very hearty meal, and yet, when I had finished, I 
was conscious of an unsatisfied feeling, after the manner of the old 
farmer, who trying lager beer in place of his usual homebrewed, 
complained that he ‘didn’t seem to get any forrarder.’ I had 
certainly eaten as much as, or more than, my usual quantity, and 
yet I felt a sort of unfilled sensation, as if I had not had half 
enough. 

Dinner over, I was invited by the Doctor to step into his study. 
I complied with a rather uncomfortable feeling, for the request 
brought back unpleasant associations connected with my schooldays, 
but I found there was no need for alarm. The Doctor merely wished 
to explain more at length the details of his system, which appeared 
to bear a pretty close relation to that of the immortal Banting, 
of walking-downstairs-backwards celebrity. He enlarged on the 
moral support and assistance afforded by seeing others practising 
the same regimen, which in time really became a pleasure. He 
assured me that he himself, though no longer troubled with super- 
fluous flesh, still strictly adhered, from deliberate preference, to 
the System. He also quoted Miss Wix, as one who, though having 
no personal need of the System, had, by habit and force of example, 
become warmly attached to it. Finally he handed me a bottle 
of a,mixture which he called the ‘ Corrective, which was to be 
taken three times a day, and which, he said, constituted an 
important element in the treatment. 

‘Of course, my dear sir,’ he concluded, ‘ the success or failure 
of the treatment depends very much on the patient himself. If 
you follow my rules strictly, I can safely promise you a satisfactory 
result. No doubt a certain amount of self-restraint is neces- 
sary ; but we are not children, and surrounded as we are by others 
all practising the same system, the necessary self-denial should 
be a very easy matter. If ever I find an apparent failure, I in- 
variably trace it to some irregularity on the part of the patient. 
In your case, I am quite sure, I need apprehend nothing of 
that kind.’ 

I assured him that I should endeavour to deserve his confi- 
dence, and carrying the Corrective up to my own room, proceeded 
to make a beginning by taking a dose at once. It was not 
bad to look at, but anything more utterly diabolical in taste I 
never came across. With great difficulty I got down my first 
dose, and endeavoured to wash the taste out of my mouth (quite 
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against rules, by the way) by copious draughts of water. I had 
every desire to carry out the System in its integrity, but it crossed 
my mind that if there was really no alternative between the 
Tendency and this awful concoction, I should be almost inclined 
(like the late Lord Derby in a similar dilemma), to prefer the 
Tendency. 

As soon as my countenance was again under decent control, 
I put on my hat, and turned out for a stroll on the common. 
Here I met the Major. 

‘I have been having a little talk with the Doctor,’ I said, by 
way of starting the conversation. 

‘Ah, the regular thing, I suppose. Told you all about the 
wonderful things effected by the treatment, and that we’re not 
children, and so on.’ 

‘You must be a wizard,’ I replied. ‘If you had been present at 
the conversation, you could hardly describe it more exactly.’ 

‘Well, this is my third visit, you see, and I know the pro- 
gramme pretty well by heart. He gives each patient pretty much 
the same patter, with a little extra touch put in now and then by 
way of variety. Just now it’s about old Wix being so charmed 
with the System. You had that, I suppose? It’s a terrific crammer, 
by the way. And then he gave you his blessing, and the Cor- 
rective.’ 

‘Ah! that awful Corrective! Tell me, Major, in confidence; does 
everybody really take that dreadful mixture ?’ 

‘I can safely say J don’t,’ said the Major, ‘though I stick closely 
to the System in all other particulars. You see, when I comehere, 
I mean business. I reckon that my proper weight, to be a decent 
sort of figure, shouldn’t be over eleven stone, at most. Conse- 
quently, whenever I find myself getting to twelve or upwards, 
I come here for five or six weeks to fine down, and then, on I go 
again.’ 

‘And you find that you can really lose a stone weight in that 
time ?’ 

‘Not a doubt of it, if you stick to the regimen. It’s the diet 
that does it; keeping clear of the starches and the sugars. The 
Corrective is all moonshine.’ 

‘ Why does the Doctor prescribe it, then ?’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you. This is only my own idea, but I wouldn’t 
mind betting a fiver ’m right. He purposely makes the Corrective 
as diabolical as possible, so that nobody can take it, and live. 
Then if he does get a case of failure of the System, he has only to 
fix his patient with his glittering eye, and say, “‘ My dear sir, you 
haven’t been persevering with the Corrective.” As a matter of 
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course he hasn’t been persevering with the Corrective, and the 
Doctor comes off with flying colours.’ 

‘Then you don’t think it’s really essential ?’ 

‘Essential? Not abit of it. Take my own case. I can knock 
off three or four pounds a week, and I’ll take my davy J don’t take 
the Corrective. The System’s trying enough, mind you, even 
without that.’ 

‘ Rather so, at first, I should fancy,’ I said. ‘ But Isuppose one 
gets used to it.’ 

‘As the eels get used to skinning,’ said the Major. ‘No, you 
dowt get used to it, and that’s the devil of it. The longer you go 
without your little starches and your little sugars, the more you 
feel you must have ’em. Of course if you mean business, you 
don’t have em. I never do myself, so long as I am in this place; 
but as soon as I am down to eleven stone, or thereabouts, I go back 
to town, and make up for lost time, till I’m obliged to come here 
again.’ 

‘How long have the other patients I saw to-day been 
here?’ 

‘Mrs. Bloss has been here for the last six weeks, I believe, but 
she hasn’t lost as much flesh as you would expect. Miss Mawsey 
has been here about three weeks, and seems to like the System 
pretty well; but poor Miss Wix, her companion, who really has no 
margin for fining down, chafes under it awfully. I can’t think 
how the Doctor got hold of that tremendous crammer about her 
liking it. Possibly somebody told him so for a joke, or perhaps 
the poor soul found herself compelled to tell Miss Mawsey she 
thought it very nice. She doesn’t make any bones about giving 
anybody else her opinion.’ 

‘ And who is the very stout gentleman ?’ 

‘Possett ? Oh, he’s something in the city. In the tea line, I 
believe, though he doesn’t look as if he drank much of it himself. 
He has only been here about a week. He comes on compulsion, 
so to speak. His doctor told him, it seems, that if he didn’t diet 
himself, and get thinner, he would have an apoplectic fit; so he 
came here.’ 

‘And the gentleman on your left, at table ?’ 

‘ His name is Braid. He’s a commercial traveller, or something 
of that sort, and not a nice specimen. In fact, between ourselves, 
he’s a vulgar cad, and I give him a wide berth whenever I can. 
He has been talking of leaving, and, for my part, I don’t mind how 
soon he goes. Talk of the d—-—, here he comes!’ 

‘Afternoon, gents both,’ said Mr. Braid, approaching with a 
fat cigar in his mouth, a straw hat, very much on one side, on his 
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head, and both hands in his pockets. *‘ Have a weed? No? Well, 
how goes the Tummy, Major!’ 

‘Sir?’ said the Major. 

‘The Tendency, if you preferit. The Doctor calls it Tendency. 
I call it Tummy. It’s the same thing. What says the tape- 
measure this morning ? Most of us,’ he added by way of explana- 
tion to me, ‘go by avoirdupois, but the Major goes in for figure, 
and counts by inches. When he comes down to thirty-six inches 
or so, his name is Walker. Isn’t it, Major?’ 

The Major drew himself up to his full height (of five feet 
five). ‘ Really, sir, I don’t know why you should take so much 
interest in my private concerns!’ 

‘No? I’m sure you're very welcome to take an interest in 
mine. I’m sloping off, Major, sloping off nicely. I’ve lost nearly 
a stone in three weeks. Another week, and I reckon I shall be 
down to fighting weight, and then my name is Walker. I shan’t 
be sorry when the time comes, either. But I won’t keep you 
standing, gentlemen. See you again at tea-time.’ 

So saying, he proceeded on his way, and shortly afterwards 1 
parted from the Major, and went for a voyage of discovery in the 
village and its environs. Returning across the common, I came 
upon a lady seated upon one of the seats, with a paper bag on her 
lap, from which she was eating bath buns in a voracious manner. 
I recognised Miss Wix, but she did not notice me, and I passed on 
and returned to the house. I rejoiced when I heard the tea-bell 
ring, and was disposed to be thankful for the smallest of mercies; 
but it was not an appetizing meal. Milk, sugar, and butter were 
forbidden by the System ; and the choice of solid food lay between 
rusks, biscuits, and dry toast, with a little stewed fruit or anchovy 
paste by way of relish. There was marmalade on the table, but it 
was regarded as a sort of concession to weaker brethren. The Major 
sternly rejected it, but the rest of the party patronised it freely, 
and I think enjoyed it all the more as being slightly contraband. 

The Doctor did not appear at tea-time. It was generally 
understood, it seems, that he took an hour’s siesta about that time, 
and was not to be disturbed on any pretence. Unfortunately, I 
was not aware of this understanding, and having been much exer- 
cised in mind during the afternoon on the subject of the Corrective, 
it struck me that perhaps if I gave him asolemn pledge strictly 
to follow the System in all other points, he might be induced to 
let me off in this one particular. Accordingly, as soon as tea was 
over, I marched boldly to his sanctum, and knocking at the door, 
walked straight in. To my astonishment, I found the Doctor seated 
at a side-table, and making apparently a hearty meal off a number 
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of articles which, from a Tendency point of view, were rank poison. 
A savoury steak-pudding was smoking before him; there was a dish 
of the mealiest possible potatoes, and a loaf of obviously new bread, 
and as I entered he was raising a foaming tankard of stovt to 
his lips. He made a sudden dive with the tankard, as though to 
conceal it under the table, but thought better of it, and placed it 
on the table instead. 

‘Oh! Mr. Philby, is it?’ he said, with a ghastly smile. 

I have often thought what an uncomfortable thing it must be 
to come suddenly upon a man engaged in the commission of a 
murder. It must be awkward for both parties, and yet scarcely 
more awkward, I really think, than the position of myself and the 
Doctor. The latter recovered his presence of mind first. 

‘Mr. Philby,’ he said, ‘the circumstances in which you find me 
require a word of explanation. As I told you this morning, I am 
devotedly attached to the System. I like it, I may say I love 
it. But I find by experience that a—a constant adherence 
even to the most wholesome regimen produces in time a—a—de- 
pression, and this depression I am obliged to—er—counteract, at 
long intervals—long intervals—by a total change of diet. You 
have surprised me on—er—one of these occasions. You can 
readily understand that for the sake of the—er—wmoral effect, I 
don’t mention this to the patients at large, but with a gentleman 
of your intelligence, I know I can trust you to—er—respect my 
confidence.’ I assured him that his secret was safe with me, and 
proceeded to state my difficulty as to the Corrective. He waived 
the point at once, shook my hand warmly, and assured me that 
with a gentleman of—er—my intelligence carrying out the System 
in all other particulars, the Corrective might safely be discarded. 
He asked me, however, (again for the sake of the moral effect.) to say 
nothing about the matter to the other patients. He then once more 
shook hands with me warmly, and gave me a peculiar glance with his 
eye, which I strongly suspect to have been a Masonic sign, binding 
me to secrecy. Not being a Freemason, I cannot be sure as to 
this, but I gave him a corresponding glance of equal meaning, and 
retired. I heard Him bolt the door behind me, which I afterwards 
found was his usual custom. An accidental omission to do so on 
the present occasion had enabled me to surprise his secret. The 
room had another door communicating with the domestic offices, 
through which he derived his supplies. 

I must own I was a little staggered by what I had seen; but I 
felt the justice of the Doctor’s remarks as to the impossibility of 
always sticking to the regimen. I was beginning to find it difficult 
myself, with less than a day’s experience; in fact, though I had 
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only just finished tea, I was already longing for supper, much as 
a hungry wolf anticipates the arrival of a sleigh-load of stout 
travellers, or a famishing cannibal regards prospective missionary. 
Supper was served at half past eight. I went out for another 
stroll, to pass away the time, returning five minutes before the 
appointed hour, joyfully looking forward to something of a sub- 
stantial nature. Alas! I was doomed to disappointment. Supper 
proved to be merely a repetition of tea, save that claret and 
Manzanilla (limited to one glass) were substituted for tea and 
coffee. After supper I was invited to take a hand at whist, Mrs. 
Bloss being my partner against the Major and Miss Mawsey. 
Miss Wix produced some fancy-work. Mr. Braid lay down on the 
sofa, and not only slept, but snored. Mr. Possett made a sort of pre- 
tence of looking over Puizch, which had just arrived. After a little 
while, he went out quietly. Isaw a meaning glance pass between 
Miss Wix and Miss Mawsey, and after a few minutes the former 
changed her seat, and placed herself near a window at the back, 
looking out over the domestic offices. She seemed, I thought, to be 
watching something or somebody outside, and Miss Mawsey ap- 
peared to be watching Miss Wix, by no means to the advantage of 
her play. Twice she had trumped her partner’s trick, and the 
poor Major was approaching the verge of lunacy. Like Mrs. 
Battle, he loved ‘the rigour of the game,’ and an inattentive 
partner was his abhorrence. With praiseworthy self-command, he 
refrained from expressing his feelings, but he grew redder and 
redder, and breathed harder and harder, till at last, Miss Wix, 
having apparently made some important discovery, nodded porten- 
tously at Miss Mawsey. It was the latter’s turn to play, and 
she played accordingly. This last straw broke the camel’s back. 
The poor Major threw down his cards. 

‘Good gracious! Madam. Do you know what you have done? 
You have trumped a suit of which you have the two best cards in 
your own hand.’ What defence Miss Mawsey might have made 
I cannot say ; but a diversion was effected by Miss Wix, who ad- 
vanced with a tragedy air, and said: 

‘Hush, Major! we are unmasking a villain.’ 

The Major put up his double eye-glasses with a bewildered 
air. 


‘The deuce you are!’ he said. ‘Then I wish you wouldn’t do 
it when we are playing at whist.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Miss Wix, now addressing herself more particularly 
to Mrs. Bloss. ‘I have tracked him to his lair. He is now in 
the laundry, and that hussy is with him.’ 

* You don’t say so?’ said Mrs. Bloss. 
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‘Yes,’ said Miss Wix. ‘ You would not believe me when I told 
you my suspicions—now they are certainties. I saw them both go 
into that laundry, and they are there now.’ 

The whist table was now deserted. The players betook them- 
selves to the window, and I accompanied them, though I didn’t 
in the least understand what the excitement was about. Mr. 
Braid was awakened by the general move. 

‘Hallo!’ said he. ‘ What’s up now?’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Bloss, ‘the fact is, Miss Wix has for some 
days past had reason to suspect a—a—an improper understanding 
between Mr. Possett and that girl Jane, who waits at table.’ 

‘And Miss Wix has just seen them go into the laundry to- 
gether,’ said Miss Mawsey. 

‘You don’t say so?’ said Mr. Braid, with a vulgar chuckle. 
‘Old Possett carrying on with Jane! My word! what a game! 
Make room for a little ’un, please.’ So saying, he squeezed up to 
the window, the Major at the same time moving away. 

‘ After all,’ said the latter, ‘it is no business of ours.’ 

‘No business of ours!’ shrieked Miss Wix. ‘A vulgar intrigue, 
carried on under our very noses, no business of ours! Mrs. Bloss, 
Ma’am, you are the only married lady present. We look to you 
to uphold the respectability of the establishment.’ 

* Quite so,’ said Miss Mawsey. 

Mrs. Bloss looked rather uncomfortable. 

‘ Well, really—of course—anything J can do. What is it you 
propose ?’ 

Miss Mawsey looked at Miss Wix. 

‘Do?’ said the latter. ‘You must have up the Doctor, and 
insist on his dismissing that hussy at once. As for him—ah, 
there he goes—now he'll take a stroll for a few minutes, just as 
a blind, and then he'll come into this virtuous drawing-room, 
looking as proper as if he’d been to a—a Christening. Oh you 
Men!’ 

The last word was uttered with such savage energy that I in- 
stinctively sprang back, and Mr. Braid put up his hand, and felt 
his nose, as though to assure himself that it had not been snapped 
off bodily by the exasperated spinster. At this moment the 
Doctor entered the room, and the three ladies began in chorus to 
state their accusation; still, however, keeping a sharp eye on the 
laundry door, whence the peccant Jane was presently seen to 
emerge and go into the house. The Doctor looked grave, and 
promised that the matter should be at once inquired into. As he 
spoke, Mr. Possett came in, looking, it must be admitted, as little 
like a gay Lothario as could well be imagined. When, however, 
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the Doctor requested the favour of a few minutes’ conversation 
with him in his study, he changed colour and looked desperately 
uncomfortable ; but the Doctor led the way, and he followed. 

After the lapse of a quarter of an hour, the Doctor returned 
alone. 

‘Mr. Possett assures me, ladies, on his honour, that there is 
not the smallest ground for your suspicions, and I trust therefore 
that you will allow the matter to drop.’ 

‘Drop?’ said Miss Wix. ‘Drop! Mrs. Bloss! Madam! we look 
to you. Are you inclined to allow the matter to drop?’ 

The tone of the speaker clearly expressed that Mrs. Bloss 
would be a disgrace to her sex if she did, and Mrs. Bloss therefore 
timidly said, 

‘N—no, Doctor; I don’t think, in justice to ourselves, we can 
allow the matter to drop.’ 

‘What avails denial?’ said Miss Wix, ‘when we have seen 
with our own eyes? Doctor, I demand that the offenders should 
be confronted with ws. We shall see whether they will brazen it 
out then.’ 

‘Of course, ladies, if you insist—’ said the Doctor. 

At this moment the page brought in a note, which he handed 
to the Doctor. 

‘Hallo!’ said he; ‘it’s from Possett himself—’ 

‘A confession!’ exclaimed Miss Wix. ‘Read it, Doctor, 
pray. 

The Doctor glanced at the note, and said, ‘Mr. Possett has 
left us, it seems.’ 

‘But what does he say?’ said Miss Wix. ‘Does he apologize 
for his disgraceful conduct ?’ 

‘On the contrary, he still denies it, said the Doctor. ‘But it 
is rather a coarse letter, and I think I had better not read it.’ 

‘Nay, Doctor,’ said Miss Wix. ‘ We want the truth. We are 
not children, you know.’ (I felt that this was really very neatly 
quoted.) ‘If you won’t read the letter, let me do so.’ 

She snatched it from him, but as suddenly flung it down. 

‘Ugh, the Wrercn!’ she said. 

Mr. Braid picked up the letter. ‘Here, JU read it,’ he said. 
And he read as follows, with great unction. 

‘Dear Doctor,—As I have already told you, there is not the 
smallest ground for the disgraceful accusation brought against me. 
As, however, you appear still to feel some little doubt on the mat- 
ter, and as, moreover, I object to have my actions spied upon by a 
parcel of scandal-mongering old cats, I prefer to leave your house 
at once. 
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‘TI shall go to the * Highfield Arms ” for the night, and will send 
for my portmanteau in the morning. Yours truly, 

‘Prrer Possett.’ 

‘Spied upon!’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘Old cats!’ said Miss Mawsey. ‘Old—Cats!’ lifting up her 
hands in horror. ‘The villain!’ 

‘Now, Doctor,’ said Miss Wix, ‘you will know whom to be- 
lieve. One of the offenders has fled, but the other remains. I 
insist that you have up Jane at once.’ 

Accordingly the page was ordered to send up Jane, who forth- 
with appeared, looking a good deal flustered, but by no means 
contrite. The Doctor stated, in a magisterial sort of way, the 
accusation made against her. The girl at first denied the charge 
point-blank, and declared that she had not been near the laundry 
at all. 

‘Abandoned girl!’ said Miss Wix. ‘I saw you with my own 
eyes.’ Jane turned fiercely upon her. 

‘Abandoned, ma’am! No more abandoned than youare! It’s 
you, is it, that bemeans yourself to act the spy on a poor servant ? 
Well then, if you must have it, I did go in the laundry, and no 
harm either. And if you don’t believe me, you can ask Mr. Possett 
himself. He won’t see a poor girl’s character taken away for 
nothing, I’m sure.’ 

‘Mr. Possett has already left the house,’ said the Doctor. ‘ And 
after what has happened, I think you had better go after him, and 
the sooner the better.’ 

‘The Doctor has really no alternative,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ No alternative whatever!’ added Miss Mawsey. 

* And you leave without a character,’ said Miss Wix. 

‘Thank you kindly, ma’am,’ said Jane, sarcastically. ‘I 
shouldn’t come to you for one, that’s certain. And as for leaving, 
I'll leave and welcome. I’m only sorry I’ve stayed so long in such 
a—a cantankery.’ 

‘ Hush, Jane!’ said the Major, with peace-making intentions. 

‘I won’t hush, Major; but I'll tell yow the truth, for you're a 
gentleman, you are. The poor gentleman, Mr. Possett, he couldn’t 
stand the System. It was the second night after he first come 
here, he comes to me, and says, “ Jane, I’m that sinking I feel fit 
to drop! Can’t you get me a glass of beer, and a bit o’ bread and 
cheese, just to stay my stomach?” he says. And I gave him my 
own supper-beer, and a bit o’ cold meat. He was always a open- 
handed gentleman, and ever since he’s come down to the back every 
evening, and I gave him a bit o’ vittles. To-night it was a few cold 
potatoes and aslice of the steak-pudding from the Doctor’s dinner.’ 
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‘Steak-pudding! The Doctor’s dinner!’ exclaimed the Major. 

‘ Lor, yes, sir, don’t you make no mistake. The Doctor, he ain’t 
so fond of the System himself, and every evening when the rest of 
the house is at tea, with their dry toasteses and rubbish, he has a 
jolly good dinner in the study by himself. It’s no good you 
making signs,’ she added, for the Doctor was telegraphing to her 
over the Major’s shoulder ; * you don’t mind sending a poor girl 
away, at a minute’s notice, and ruining her character for nothing ; 
so now you've got it, straight. And what’s more, if you want 
servants to keep your secrets for you, you should pay them proper 
wages, and then they wouldn’t be drove to rely on the tips of the 
boarders. Why, if it hadn’t been for a snack now and then for 
Mr. Possett, and the bottles of stout I’ve brought in for you, ma’am’ 
(Mrs. Bloss), ‘and a pork pie now and then for Miss Mawsey, the 
place wouldn’t have been worth keeping. As for you, ma’am ’—she 
turned savagely on Miss Wix—‘ with your saveloys and your penny 
rolls in your bedroom, nobody wouldn’t need the System to make 
’em thin, if they trusted to what you give em. You would have 
it, ladies and gentlemen ; and now you’ve got it.’ 

And they certainly had. I never saw a more crestfallen 
company in my life. Miss Wix managed to gasp out, ‘ Bold, bad 
girl!’ but the rest of the party were speechless. The Doctor tried 
to protest his innocence, but he caught my eye, and collapsed. Miss 
Mawsey, with great presence of mind, went into hysterics, and 
Mrs. Bloss tried to follow her example, but only succeeded in 
choking herself, and had to be slapped on the back by Miss Wix to 
bring her to. Mr. Braid alone appeared thoroughly to enjoy the 
scene. He was choking with laughter. ‘My word, what a game!’ 
he said aside to me as soon as he could speak. ‘Starvin’ them- 
selves downstairs, and stuffin’ in their bedrooms, and payin’ 
the doctor six guineas a week to let ’em do it. Oh my poor 
sides |’ 

I would not add to the general discomfiture by joining in his 
mirth, but slipped out as quietly asI could. On getting back to my 
own room, however, I could not refrain from a hearty laugh at 
the farcical dénotiment of the affair. Meanwhile, if there was 
farce outside, there was tragedy going on in my own interior. 
I never felt so hungry in my life. But for very shame, I really 
think I should have gone downstairs and begged a snack of bread 
and cheese like Mr. Possett ; but that clearly was not to be thought 
of. I went to bed, hoping that sleep would ease my pangs; but it 
was not so. After dreaming all night that I was shipwrecked in an 
open boat, and experiencing unhallowed longings for the flesh of 
succulent messmates, I woke at 5 a.m. in a condition bordering 
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on starvation. I could not get to sleep again, so dressed and went 
into the village, where 1 took up a position opposite the local 
baker’s, and the moment his shop was open, rushed frantically in, 
and devoured three hot rolls in quick succession, after which I 
felt that I might rub along till breakfast-time. The baker had 
watched my proceedings with interest, and remarked, ‘ You’re one 
of the boarders at Dr. Thudichum’s, ain’t you, sir? Ah, I thought 
as much; we find ’em mostly pretty good customers for buns and 
such like.’ - 

I returned to Mulberry House, and made the best breakfast 
circumstances permitted. The Doctor did not appear at the 
breakfast-table, neither did Mrs. Bloss or Miss Mawsey. After 
breakfast I wrote a cheque for the amount of a week’s board, and 
enclosed it in an envelope for the Doctor, with my compliments. 
This done, I returned by the next train to town; and so ended my 
first and last visit to Mulberry House. 

ANGELO J, LEWIS. 


MAR 31 1915 
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Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions 
of Old Cornwall. Collected and Edited 
by Rosert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and 
Two Steel-plate Illustrations by 
GkorGE CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Craddock.— The Prophet of 
the Great Smoky Mountains. By 
CuarLEs EGpert Crappock. Post 
8vo illust. bds., 2s. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Cruikshank (George) : 

The Comic Almanack. Complete in 
Two Series: The First from 1835 
to 1843; the Seconp from 1844 to 
1853. A Gathering of the Best 
Humour of THACKERAY, Hoop, May- 
HEW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
Rospert Broucn, &c. With 2,000 
Woodcuts and Steel Engravings by 
CRUIKSHANK, Hine, LANDELLS, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, two very thick 
volumes, 78. 6d. each. 

The Life of George Cruikshank. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of 
“The Life of Napoleon III.,” &c. 
With 84 Illustrations. New and 
Cheaper Edition, enlarged, with Ad- 
ditional Plates, and a very carefully 
compiled Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d, 


Cumming(C. F. Gordon),Works 


Illustrated 
Square 8vo, 





by: 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. each. 
In the Hebrides. With Autotype Fac- 
simile and numerous full-page Illusts. 
Inthe Himalayas and on the Indian 
Plains. With numerous Illusts, 


With a 


Via Cornwall to Egypt. 
Demy 


Photogravure Frontispiece, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

















Cussans.—Handbook of Her- 


aldry; witb Instructions for Tracing 
Pedigrees and Deciphering Ancient 
MSS., &. By Joun E. Cussans. 
Entirely New and Revised Edition, 
illustrated with over 400 Woodcuts 
and Coloured Plates. Crown 6vo, 
cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


Cyples.—Hearts of Gold: A 
Novel, By WiLtt1aMCyPLes, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 


Daniel.— Merrie England in 
the Olden Time. By Grorce DANIEL. 
With Illustrations by Rost. Cruik- 
SHANK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38. 6d. 


Daudet.—The Evangelist; or, 
Port Salvation. By ALPHONSE 
Daupet. Translated by C. Harry 
MELTZER. With Portrait of the 
Author. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Davenant.—Hints for Parents 





on the Choice of a Profession or | 
By Francis 


Trade for their Sons. 
DAvENANT, M.A. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth 
limp, 18. 6d. 


Davies (Dr. N. E.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, 1s. each; cloth limp, 
1s. 6d. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims. 
Nursery Hints: A Mother’s Guide. 
Foods for the Fat : A Treatise on Cor- 
pulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. 


Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, 2s.; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works, including Psalms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto Un- 
published MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited, with Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 

Daylight Land: The Adven- 


tures, Humorous and Otherwise, ot 





Judge Joun Dok, Tourist; CepHasPep- | 


PERELL, Capitalist; Colonel Gorre, 


and others, in their Excursion over | 


Prairie and Mountain. By W. H. 


Morray. With 140 Illusts. in colours. | 


Small gto, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 


De Maistre.—-A Journey Round 
My Room. By Xavier DE Maistre, | 


Translated by Henry ATTWELL. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

De Mille.—A Castle in Spain: 
A Novel. By James De Mitre. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


| Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; post 


8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 


| Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 





Dickens (Charles), Novels by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Sketches by Boz. | Nicholas Nickleby 


Pickwick Papers. | Oliver Twist. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, 
revised and enlarged. Edited and 
Prefaced by RicHarp HeRNE SHEP- 
HERD. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 68.—Also 
a SMALLER EpiTIoN, in the Mayfair 
Library. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

About England with Dickens. By 
ALFRED RimMER. With 57 Illustra- 
tions by C. A. VaNDERHOOF, ALFRED 
Rimmer, and others, Sq. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 





Dictionaries: 
A Dictionary of Miracles: Imitative, 
Realistic, and Dogmatic. By the 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

The Reader’s Handbook of Allu- 
sions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev, E. C. Brewer, 
LL.D. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing a Complete English Biblicgraphy. 
Eleventh Thousand, Crown 8vo, 
1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Authors and their Works, with the 
Dates. Being the Appendices to 
“The Reader's Handbook,” sepa- 
rately printed. By the Rev. Dr. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 

A Dictionary of the Drama: Being 
a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, 
Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses 
of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By W. Davenport Apams. 
A thick volume, crown 8vo, half- 
bound, 12s. 6d. [in preparation, 

Familiar Short Sayings of Great 
Men. With Historical and Expiana- 
tory Notes. By Samuet A. Bent, 
M.A, Fifth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Cr. 8vo,cloth extra,7s.6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological, 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 6d. 


Women of the Day: A Biographica 
Dictionary. ByFrancres Hays. Cr. 
8vo, cloth exira, 5s. 

Words, Facts, and Phrases: A Dic- 
tionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-the-Way Matters. By Erezer 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d, 

















BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Diderot.—The Paradox of Act- 


ing. Translated, with Annotations, 


from Diderot's ‘Le Paradoxe sur le | 


Comédien, “ by Water HERRIES 
Pottock. With a Pretace by HENRY 
IRVING. 


Dobson (W. T.), Works by : 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentri- 
cities. 
Conovan (Dick), Detective 
Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Man-hunter: Stories from the 
Note-book of a Detective. 
Caught at Last! 


Drama, A Dictionary of the. 
Being a comprehensive Guide to the 
Plays, Playwrights, Players, and Play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and 
America, from the Earliest to the Pre- 
sent Times. By DAVENPORT 
Apams. (Uniform with BrEewer’s 
“ Reader's Handbook.”) Crown 8vo, 
halt-bound, 12s.6d. [In preparation. 


Dramatists, The Old. Cr. 8vo, 
cl.ex., Vignette Portraits, 6s. per Vol. 
Ben Jonson’s Works. With Notes 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir by Ws. Girrorp. 
Edit. by Col. CunNINGHAM, 3 Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the 
Plays complete, including doubtful 





Cr. 8vo, in parchment, 48. 6d. | 





| 
| 
| 


ones; Vol, II., Poems and Minor 


Translations, with IntroductoryEssay 
byA.C.SwinsurneE; Vol. III., Trans- 
lations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. Including his 
Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introduction, by Col. Cunninc- 
HaM. One Vol. 

Massinger’s Plays. From the Text of 
Wituiam GirForp. Edited by Col. 
CUNNINGHAM. One Vol. 


Dyer. —The Folk-Lore of | 


Plants. By Rev. T. F. Txtserton 
a M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 





Edgcumbe. — Zephyrus: A 
Holiday in Brazil and on the River 
Plate. By E. R. Pearce EpGcumsBe. 
With 41 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 


Eggleston.—Roxy: A Novel. By 
EpwarpD EGGLEsTon. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 





Early English Poets. Edited, 
with Introductions and Annotations, 
by Rev. A. B.Grosart, D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 68. per Volume. 

Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) Complete 
Poems. One Vol. 

Davies’ (Sir John) Complete 
Poetical Works. Two Vols. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Complete Col- 
lected Poems. Three Vols, 

Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complete 
Poetical Works. Three Vols. 


Edwardes (Mrs. A.), Novels by: 

A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. . 

Archie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Emanuel.—On Diamonds and 
Precious Stones: their History, Value, 
and Properties ; with Simple Tests for 
ascertaining their Reality. By Harry 
EMANUEL, F.R.G.S. With numerous 
Illustrations, tintedand plain. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 


Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), 
Works by: 

The Life and Times of Prince 
Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
a called the Young Pre- 
tender. From the State Papers and 
other Sources. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Stories from the State Papers. 
With an Autotype Facsimile. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Englishman’s House, The: A 
Practical Guide to all interested m 
Selecting or Building a House; with 
full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. 
By C.J. RicHarvson, Fourth Edition, 
With Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 
6co Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 78. 6d. 


Eyes, Our: How to Preserve 
Them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
ouN BrowninG,F.R.A.S.,&c. Seventh 

dition (Twelfth Thousand). With 
70 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Familiar Short Sayings of 
Great Men. By Samuet ARTHUR 
Bent, A.M. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 7s. 6d. 


Farrer (James Anson), Works 
by: 
Military Manners and Customs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
War: Three Essays, Reprinted from 
“Military Manners,” Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 














CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 


| 
| 


Faraday (Michael), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, 48. 64. each. 

The Chemical History of a Candle: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Audience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLL1Am Crookgs, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each other: 
Lectures delivered before a Juvenile 
Acdience at the Royal Institution. 
Edited by WiLL1am Crookes, F.C.S. 
With numerous Illus trations. 





Fin. Bec. —The Cupboard | 


Papers: Observations on the Art of 
Living and Dining. By Fin-Bec. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Fireworks, bhi Complete Art 


of Making; The Py rotechnist’s 
Treasury. ‘By Twouas Kentisu. With 
267 Illustrations. 
vised throughout and greatly Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, “cloth extra, 5s. 


Fitzgerald (Percy), Works by : 

The World Behind the Scenes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

Little Essays: Passages from the 
Letters of CHARLES Lams, Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. 

A Day’s Tour: A lotaey through 
France and Belgium With Sketches 
in facsimile of the Original Draw- 
ings. Crown 4to picture cover, Is. 

Fatal Zero: A Homburg Diary. Cr. 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tillotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street 
__ Polly. | The he Lady _of Brantome. 


Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com. 
plete Poems: Christ’s Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ’s Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems, 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
GRrosarT, D.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 6s. 


Fonblanque. —Filthy Lucre: A 
Novel. By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Frederic. — Seth’s ‘Brother's 


Wife: A Novel. By Harotp FrEpERICc. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 
French Literature, History of. 
By Henry Van Laun. Complete in 

‘els., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 





Francilion (R. E.), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

One by One. | A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 


Olympia. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

Esther's Glove. Fcap. 8vo, ls. 

King or Knave: A Novel, Cheaper 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Romances of the Law. Frontispiece 
by D. H. Friston. Cr.8vo, cl. ex., 68. 





Frenzeny.— Fifty Years on the 
Trail: The Adventures of Joun Y. 
NE son, Scout, Guide,and Interpreter, 
in the Wild West. By Harrincton 
O’REILLy. With over 100 Illustrations 
by Paut Frenzeny. Crown 8vo,picture 
cover, 3s. 6d.; cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 





Frere. —Pandurang Hari; or, 


A New Edition, Re- | 


With Memorial-Intro- | 


Memoirs ofa Hindoo. With a Preface 
by Sir H. Bartie Frere, G.C.S.L., &c. 
Crown | 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





| Friswell. —Oneof Two: A Novel. 
By Harn Friswecr. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Frost (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
The Lives of the Conjurers. 
Old Showmen and Old London Fairs. 





Fry’ s (Herbert) Royal Guide 
to the London Charities, 1888-9. 
Showing their Name, Date of Founda- 
tion, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Edited by JoHN Lane. Published An- 
nually. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. $d. 





Gardening Books: 

Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, Is. 6d. each. 
A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 

house: Practical Advice to Amateur 

Gardeners as to the Management of 
the Flower,Fruit, and Frame Garden, 
By GEORGE GLENNY. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants we 
Grow, and How we Cook Them, 
By Tom JERROLD. 

Household Horticulture: A Gossip 
about Flowers. By Tom and Jane 
JERROLD. Illustrated. 

The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
By Tom JERROLD. 


My Garden wot and What I Grew 
there. By F.G. Heatu. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, bs.; gilt edges, 6s. 


Garrett.—The Capel Girls: A 
Novel. By Epwarp Garrett. Cr. 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. 

















Io 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Gentleman’s Magazine (The) 
for 1889.—1s, Monthly.—In addition 
to the Articles upon subjects in Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, for which this 
Magazine has so high a reputation, 
“Table Talk” by Sytvanus URBAN 
appears monthly. 

*.* Bound Volumes for recent years are 
kept in stock, cloth extra, price 88. 6d. 
each; Cases for binding, 28. each. 


Gentleman’s Annual (The). 
Published Annually in November. In 
picture cover. Demy 8vo, 1s. The 
Annual for 1889 is written by T. W. 
SpeiGur, Author of “ The Mysteries of 
Heron Dyke,” and is entitled “ There- 
by Hangs a Tale.” 


German Popular Stories. Col- 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, and 
Translated by EpGar Taytor. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Ruskin, 
With 22 Illustrations on Steel by 
GrEoRGE CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 6d.; gilt edges, 7s- 6d. 


Gibbon (Charles), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Robin Gray. | The Braes of Yar- 

What will the| row. 

World Say ? | A Heart’s Prob- 

Queen of the | lem. 

Meadow. The GoldenShaft. 

The Flowerof the | Of High Degree. 
Forest. | Loving a Dream. 





Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Gold. 
For the King. | InPasturesGreen. 
In Love and War. 
By Mead and Stream. 
A Hard Knot. | Heart’s Delight. 
Bilood-Money. [Preparing. 
In Honour Bound. Crown $vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Dr. Austin’s Guests. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. 

James Duke, Costermonger. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays 
by: In Two Series, each complete in 
itself, price 2s. 64. each. 

The First Serres contains —The 
Wicked World—Pygmalion and Ga- 
latea — Charity — The Princess — The 
Palace of Truth—Trial by Jurv. 

The Seconp Serixs contains—Bro- 
ken Hearts—Engaged—Sweethearts— 
Gretchen—Dan’! Druce—Tom Cobb— 
H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer—The 
Pirates of Penzance. 








GILBERT (W. S.), continued— 
Eight Original Comic Operas. Writ- 
ten by W. S. Girzert. Containing: 
The Sorcerer—H.M.S, “ Pinafore” 
—The Pirates of Penzance—Iolanthe 
— Patience — Princess Ida — The 
Mikado—Trial by Jury. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Glenny.—A Year’s Work in 
Garden and Greenhouse: Practical 
Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to 
the Management of the Flower, Fruit, 
and Frame Garden. By GrorGE 
Genny. Post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


Godwin.—Lives of the Necro- 
mancers. By Witriam Gopwin. 
Post 8vo, limp, 28 

Golden Library, The: 

Square 16mo(Tauchnitz size), cloth 

limp, 2s. per Volume, 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions of the 
Echo Club. 

Bennett’s (Dr. W. C.) Ballad History 
of England. 

Bennett’s (Dr.) Songs for Sailors. 

Godwin’s (Willlam) Lives of the 
Necromancers. 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. Introduction by Sara. 

Holmes’s Professor at the Break 
fast Table. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. All the original Illustrations. 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and Oc- 
cupations of a Country Life. 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays: A Tale for a 
Chimney Corner, and other Pieces. 
With Portrait, and Introduction by 
EpMuND OLLIER, 

Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d’Arthur: The Stories of King 
Arthur and of the Knights of the 
Round Table. Edited by B, Mont- 
GOMERIE RANKING. 

Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A New 
Translation, with Historical Intro- 
ductionand Notes,byT.M’Criz,D.D 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Complete. 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Moral 
Reflections. With Notes, and In- 
troductory Essay by Satnte-Bruve. 








Golden Treasury of Thought, 
The: An Encycropzpia oF Quota- 
tions from Writers of all Times and 
Countries, 
THEODORE TAYLOR, 


Selected and Edited by 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


| _ gilt and gilt edges, 78. 6d. 





Gowing. — Five Thousand 
Miles in a Sledge: A Mid-winter 
ourney Across Siberia. By LionEeL 
. Gowinc. With a Map by E. WeL- 
LER, and 28 Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 





CHATTIO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY. 





Graham. — The Professor’s 
Wife : A Story. By LEonarp GRAHAM. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s. 





Greeks and Romans, The Life 
of the, Described froin Antique Monu- 
ments. By Ernst Guxt and W. 
Koner, Translated from the Third 
German Edition, and Edited by Dr. 
F. Huerrer. 545 Illusts. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Greenaway (Kate) and Bret 
Harte.—The Queen of the Pirate 
Isle. By Bret Harte. With 25 
original Drawings by KaTE GREEN- 
away, Reproduced in Colours by E, 
Evans. Sm, 4to, bds., 58, 





Greenwood (James),Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
The Wilds of London. 

Low-Life Deeps: An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be Found There. 


Greville (Henry).—Nikanor: A 
Novel. From the Frenck of HENRY 
GREVILLE, Author of “ Dosia,”’ &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s, 


Habberton (John), Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies,” Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Brueton’s Bayou. 
Country Luck. 








Hair (The): Its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease. 
Translated from the German of Dr. J. 
Pincus. Crown 8vo, 1s,; cloth, 1s. 6d. 








Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), | 


Poems by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
New Symbols. 
Legends of the Morrow. 
The Serpent Play. 


Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth 


extra, 8s. 





Hall.—Sketches of Irish Cha- | 


racter. 


= Mrs. S.C, Hatt. With 
numerous II] 


ustrations on Steel and 


Wood by Mac tise, GILBert, Harvey, | 
Medium 8vo, | 


and G. CRUIKSHANK. 
cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. 





Halliday.—Every-day Papers. 


By ANDREW Hatuipay. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s, 





Handwriting, The Philosophy 
of. Withover 100 Facsimiles and Ex- 
planatory Text. By Don Ferix pr 
SALAMANCA. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 28.64, 





Hanky-Panky : A Collection of 


Very EasyTricks, Very Difficult Tricks, 
White ——_ Sleight of Hand, &c. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer, With 200 
Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,4s. 6d. 


Hardy (Lady Duffus).— Paui 
Wynter’s Sacrifice: A Story. By Lady 
Durrus Harpy. Post 8vo, illust. bs., 2s. 


Hardy (Thomas).—Under the 
Greenwood Tree. By THomas Harpy, 
Author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,’’ With numerous I]lustrations, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 











Harwood.—The Tenth Earl. 
By J. Berwick Harwoop. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and numerous Illusts. 
The Art of Decoration. With nu- 

merous I/lustrations. 
Chaucer for Children: A Golden 


Key. With Eight Coloured Pictures 
and numerous Woodcuts. 


The Art of Dress. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, illustrated 
cover, 1s.; cloth limp, 1s. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 





Haweis (Rev. H. R.).—American 
Humorists: WASHINGTON IRVING, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, JAMES 
Russett Lowey, ARTEMUS WARD, 
Mark Twain, and Bret Harte, By 
Rey. H. R. Hawes, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 68. 





| Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 


Crown $vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome. 
Ellice Quentin, | Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. | Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Miss Cadogna. | Love—or a Name. 


Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. 
Fcap. 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s. 

The Spectre of the Camera. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


Hays.—Women of the Day: A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable 
Contemporaries. By Frances Hays. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Heath ( (F. G.). — My Garden 
Wild, and What I Grew There. By 
Francis GEORGE HEatTH, Author of 
“The Fern World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. ; cl. gilt, wilt edges, 6s. 


Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 62. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 


Ivan de Biron: A Nov el. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d.; post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 


Henderson.—Agatha Page: A 
Novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, Author 
of “The Prelate.” Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. 

Herman.—One Traveller Re- 
turns: A Romance. By Henry HEr- 
man and D. Curistis Murray. Crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Herrick’s (Robert) Hesperides, 
Noble Numbers, and Complete Col- 
lected Poems. With Memorial-Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D., Steel Portrait, Index 
of First Lines, and Glossarial Index, 
&c. Three Vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Hesse - Wartegg (Chevalier 
Ernst von), Works by: 
Tunis: The Land and the People. 
With 22 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 
The New South-West: Travelling 
Sketches from Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Northern Mexicc. 
With 100 fine Illustrations and Three 
Maps. Demy 68vo, cloth extra, 
14s. [in preparation, 


Hindley (Charles), Works by: 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: In- 
cluding the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Taverns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by Cuartes Hinptey. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


Hoey. —The Lover's Creed. 


By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 


Holmes (O. Wendell), Works by: 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table. Illustrated by J. Gorpon 
TuHomson. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 64.— Another Edition in smaller 
type, with an Introduction by G. A. 
Sata. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 
The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table ; with the Story of Iris. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Holmes.— The Science of 
Voice Production and Voice Preser- 
vation: A Popular Manua: tor the 
Use of Speakers and Singers. By 
Gorpvon Hotmes, M.D. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hood (Thomas): 


Hood's Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. Including the Cream of the 
Comic AnNuaLS. With Life of the 
Author, Portrait, and 200 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. Com- 
plete. With all the original Illus- 
trations. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hood (Tom).—From Nowhere 
to the North Pole: A Noah's Arkx- 
ological Narrative. By Tom Hoop. 
With 25 Illustrations by W. Brunton 
and E. C. Barnes. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 


Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Hu. 
merous Works, including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures, Bons Mots, Punsa 
Hoaxes. With a New Life of the 

Portraits, Facsimiles, and 


Author, 
lilusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, gilt, 73.62. 


Houper_The House of Raby : 
A Novel. By Mrs. Grorce Hooper. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Horse (The) and his Rider: 
Anecdotic orn By‘ 
Crown 8vo, clo 


An 
* THORMANBY.” 
h extra, 6s. 
Hopkins—« Twixt Love and 
Duty :” A Novel. By TicHe Hopkins. 
Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s, 
Horne.—Orion : 
in Three Books, 
Gist Horne. 


An Epic Poem, 
By Ricuarp Hen- 
With Photographic 
Portrait from a Medallion by Sum- 


MeRS. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 


Hunt (Mrs. Alfred), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 

Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
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Hunt.—Essays by Leigh Hunt. 


A Tale for a Chimney Corner, and 
other Pieces, With Portrait and In- 
troduction by Epmunp OLLIER. Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Hydrophobia: an Account of M. | 


Pasteur’s System. Containing a 
Translation of al his Communications 
on the Subject, the Technique of his 
Method, and the latest Statistical 
Results. By Renaup Suzor, M.B., 
C.M., Edin., and M.D. Paris, Commis- 
sioned by the Government of the 
Colony of Mauritius to study M. 
PastEuR’s new Treatment in Paris. 
With 7 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Indoor Paupers. By One or 
Tuem, Crown 8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Ingelow.—Fated to be Free: A 
Novel. By Jean InGeLow. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 38s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


irish Wit and Humour, Songs 
of. Collected and Edited by A. PER- 
CEVALGRAVES, Post 8vo.cl. limp, 2s.6d. 


| 
| 


| Jonson's (Ben) Works. 


James.—A Romance of the | 


Queen’s Hounds. By CHARLES JAMES. 
Post 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cl., 18, 6d. 
Janvier.—Practical 
for Students. By CATHERINE A, 
Janvier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 
Jefferies (Richard), Works by: 
Nature near London. Crown &vo, 
cl. ex., 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Life of the Fields. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d 
The Open Air. Crown §&8vo, cloth 
extra, 68.; post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 6d. 
The Eulogy of Richard Jefferies. 
By Water Besant. Second Ed, 
Photo. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Jennings (H. J.), Works by: 








Keramics 


Curiosities of Criticism. Post 8vo, | 


cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
Lord Tennyson: 
Sketch. 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 
Post 8vo, 1s. each; cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household Horticulture: A Gossip 

about Flowers. Illustrated. 

Our Kitchen Garden: The Plants 

we Grow, and How we Cook Them. 


Jesse.—Scenes and Occupa- 


tions of a Country Life. By Epwarp 
Jesse. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 





A Biographical | 
With a Photograph-Por- | 


| 
| 








Jeux d’Esprit. "Collected and 


Edited by Henry S, Leicu. Post8vo, 
_cloth limp, 28.4. _ a 
““John Herring,” Novels by 


the Author of: 
Red Spider. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
38, 6d, ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 
Eve. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Jones (Wm., F.S.A.), Works by: 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 
Finger-Ring Lore: Historical, Le- 
endary, and Anecdotal. With over 
Two Hundred Illustrations, 
Credulities, Past and Present; in- 
cluding the Sea and Seamen, Miners, 
Talismans, Word and Letter Divina- 
tion, Exorcising and Blessing of 
Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, 
With an Etched Frontispiece. 
Crowns and Coronations: A History 
of Regalia in all Times and Coun- 
tries. One Hundred Illustrations. 


With 
Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 
a Biographical Memoir by WILLIAM 
Girrorp. Edited by Colonel Cun- 
NINGHAM, Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 18s. ; or separately,6s. each, 


Josephus, The CompleteWorks 
of. Translated by Wuiston. Con- 
taining both “ The Antiquities of the 

ews” and “ The Wars of the Jews.” 
wo Vols., 8vo, with 52 Illustrations 
and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 148 


Kempt.—Pencil and Palette: 


Chapters on Artand Artists. By Roprrt 
Kempt. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. 


Kershaw.—Colonial Facts and 











Fictions: Humorous Sketches. By 
Mark Kersnaw. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. ; cioth, 23. 6d. 


Keyser.—Cut by the Mess: A 
Novel. By ARTHUR KEysEr. Cr, 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cl., 1s. 6d, [Shortly 

King (R. Ashe), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each- 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
A Drawn Game. 

“The Wearing of the Green.” 


Passion’s Slave. Three Vols. Crown 
8vo. (Shortly. 
Kingsley (Henry), Novels by: 
Oakshott Castle. Post &vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Number Seventeen. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d 
Knight.— The Patient’s Vade 
Mecum: How to get most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. By WitLtiam 
Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and Epw. Knicurt, 
L.R.C.P. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
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Knights (The) of the Lion; A 
Romance of the Thirteenth Century. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the 
Margvuess of Lorne, K.T. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 63. 


Lamb (Charles): 

Lamb’s Complete Works, in Prose 
and Verse, reprinted from the Ori- 
ginal Editions, with many Pieces 

itherto unpublished. Edited, with 
Notes and Introduction, by R. H. 
SHEPHERD, With Two Portraits and 
Facsimile of Page of the “ Essay on 
Roast Pig,” 

The Essays of Elia. Both Series 
complete. Post 8vo, laid 
handsomely half-bound, 2s. 





Poetry for Children, and Prince 


Dorus. By CHarces Lams, Care- 
fully reprinted from unique copies. 
Small 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 
ters by CHartes Lams. Selected 
from his Letters by Percy Fitz- 
GERALD. Post 8vo, clot 


monly called, in England, “Tre 
ARABIAN Nicuts’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS.” A New Translation from 
the Arabic with copious Notes, by 


EDWARD WILLIAM Lang. Illustrated | 


by many hundred Engravings on | 
Wood 


. from Original Designs by 
Ws. Harvey. 
aCopy annotated by the Translator, 
edited. by his Nephew, Epwarp 


STANLEY PooLr. With a Preface by | 
Stanvey Lane-Pootr, Three Vols., | 


demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 


Larwood (Jacob), Works by: 
The Story of the London Parks. 
With Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 
Forensic Anecdotes. 
_ Theatrical Anecdotes. 


Leigh (Henry S.), Works by: 


Carols of Cockayne. A New Edition, 


printed on fcap, 8vo, hand-made 
paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 


Jeux d’Esprit. Collected and Edited 
by Henry S, Leicu. Post 8vo,cloth | 


limp, 2s, 6d. 


Leys.--The Lindsays: A Ro- 


mance of Scottish Life, 
Leys. Cheaper Edition. 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


Life in London; or, The History 
of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian 
Tom. With the whole of Cruix- 
SHANK’S Illustrations, in Colours, after 


By Jonn K. 
Post 8vo, 


the Originals. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. | 





Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. | 


paper, | 


hlimp, 2s. 6d. | . 


Lane’s Arabian Nights.—The | 
Thousand and One Nights: com- | , as 
| Long Life, Aids to: A Medical, 


A New Edition, from | 








Linskill_—iIn Exchange for a 
Soul. By Mary Linskitt, Author of 
“The Haven Under the Hill,” &c. 
Cheaper Edit. Post 8vo, illust. bds,, 2s. 


Linton (E. Lynn), Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Witch Stories. 
The True Story of Joshua Davidson. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Patricia Kembaill. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord ? 
“My Love!” | lone. 
Paston Carew, Millionaire & Miser. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each, 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 
Carefully Reprinted from the Original 
Editions. With numerous fine Ilustra- 
tions on Steeland Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Dietetic, and General Guide in Health 
and Disease. By N. E. Davtss, 
L.R.C.P. Cr, 8vo, 28.; cl. limp,2s,6d. 


Lucy.—Gideon Fleyce: A Novel. 
By Henry W. Lucy. Crown 8vo, 
cl. ex., 38.6d.; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 
Translated into English Spenserian 
Verse by Ronert Frrencu Durr. 
Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page 
Plates, cloth boards, 18s 


Macalpine (Avery), Novels by: 
Teresa Itasca, and other Stories, 
Crown 8vo, bound in canvas, 2s. 64. 
Broken Wings. With Illusts. by W. J. 
Hennessy. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


McCarthy (Justin H., M.P.), 
Works by: 

An Outline of the History of Ireland, 
froin the Earliest Times to the Pre- 
sent Day. Cr.8vo,1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Ireland since the Union: Sketches 
of Irish History from 1798 to 1886, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

England under Gladstone, 1880-85. 
Second Edition, revised, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartuy. Crown 8vo, 
1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Dolly: A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture 
cover, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Hafiz in London. Choicely printed. 
Small 8vo, gold cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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McCarthy (Justin, M.P.),Works 


by: 

A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of 1880, Four 
Vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each.—Also a PopuLar EpITI0n, in 
Four Vols. cr. 8vo, cl, extra, 68. each. 
—And a JusBiILege Epirion, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of 
1886, complete in Two Vols., square 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 64. each. 

AShort History of Our Own Times. 
One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

History of the Four Georges. Four 
Vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 
each, [Vol. II. nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola: A Girl with a Fortune, 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Linley Rochford. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. 


“The Right Honourable:” A Ro- 


mance of Society and Politics. By 
justin McCarrny, M.P., and Mrs. 
CAMPBELL-PRrAED, Newand Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


MacColl.— Mr. Stranger’s 
Sealed Packet: A New Story of 


Adventure. B Hucu MacCo tt. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


MacDonald.—Works of Fancy | 
By GreorGE Mac- | 


and Imagination. 
DONALD, LL.D. Ten Volumes, in 
handsome cloth case, 218.— Vol. 1. 
WITHIN AND WiTHOUT. THE HIDDEN 
Lire.— Vol, 2. THe Discrete. Tue 


GosPEL WomEN. A Book of SONNETS, | 


OrGAN Soncs.—Vol. 3. VIOLIN SonGs. 
Soncs oF THE Days AND NIGHTS. 
ABooxor Dreams. ROADSIDE PoEMs, 
PorEMsS FoR CHILDREN. Vol, 4, Para- 
BLES. BaLtiLaps. ScoTcH Soncs.— 
Vols, 5 and 6. PHANTASTES: A Faerie 
Romance.—Vol. 7, THE PorTENT.— 
Vol. 8. THe Licut Princess. THE 
Giant’s Heart. SHADOws.— Vol. 9. 
Cross Purposes. THE GoLpEN Key. 
Tue Carasoyn. Litrie DayLicut.— 
Vol. 10. THe CrueL PAINTER. THE 
Wowo’ Rivven. Tue Castte. THe 
Broken Sworps. THe Gray Wo tr. 
Uncre Cornetivs. 

The Volumes are also sold separately 
in Grolier-pattern cloth, 2s. 64. each. 





| Magician’s Own Book The): 





Macdonell.—Quaker Cousins: 
A Novel. - AGNES MACDONELL. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Macgregor. — Pastimes and 
Players. Notes on Popular Games, 
By Ropert MacGreGcor. Post 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 64. ‘ 

Mackay.—Interludes and Un- 
dertones; or, Music at Twilight, By 
Cuarves Mackay, LL.D. Crown 8vo 
cloth extra, 6s. 


| Maclise Portrait-Gallery (The) 


of Illustrious Literary Characters; 
with Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, 
Bibliographical, and Anecdotal—illus- 
trative of the Literature of the former 
half of the Present Century. By 
WituiaM Bates, B.A, With 85 Por- 
traits printed on an India Tint, Coons 
8vo,cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





| Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by: 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. each, 
In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illus- 
trations by Tuomas R. Macguolp. 


Pictures and Legends from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. With numer- 
ous Illusts, by Tuomas R. Macguorp., 


Through Normandy. With go Illus- 
trations by T. R. Macguorp, 


Through Brittany. With numerous 
Illustrations by T. R. Macguorp. 


About Yorkshire. With 67 Illustra- 
tions by T. R. Macguorp. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Evil Eye, and other Stories. 
Lost Rose. 





Performances with Cups and Bal 
Eggs Hats, Handkerchiefs, &c. All 
from actual Experience. Edited by 
W. H. Cremer. With 200 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


| Magic Lantern (The), and its 


Management: including full Prac- 
tical Directions for producing the 
Limelight, making Oxygen Gas, and 
reparing Lantern Slides. By T. C. 
EPWORTH. With 10 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, 18. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Magna Charta. An exact Fac. 
simile of the Original in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate paper, 
3 feet by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 
The New Republic; or, Culture, Faith 
and Philosophy inan English Country 
House. Post 8vo,cloth limp, 2s. 6d. ; 
Cheap Edition, illustrated boards, 28. 
The New Paul and Virginia ; or, Posi- 
tivism on an Island. Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 
Poems. Small 4to, in parchment, &s. 
Is Life worth Living? Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. ‘ 
Mallery’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 
d@’Arthur: The Stories of King Arthur 


and of the Knights of the Round Table. | 
Edited by B. MonTGOMERIE RANKING, 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Man - Hunter (The): Stories 
from the Note-book of a Detective. By 
Dick Donovan. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The Choice Works of Mark Twain. 

Revised and Corrected throughout by 


the Author. With Life, Portrait, and 
numerous Illustration:.’ 


Roughing It, and The Innocents at | 


Home. With 200 Illustrations by F. 
A. FRASER. 

The Gilded Age. By Marx Twain 
and CHaritrs DupLey WARNER. 


With 212 Illustrations by T. Coppin. | 


Mark Twain’s Library of Humour. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
A Yankee at the Court of King 


Arthur. With 250 Illustrations by | 


T. BearD. (Shortly. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, (illustrated), 
7s. 6d. each; post 8vo (without Ill: s- 
trations), illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Innocents Abroad ; or, The New 
Pilgrim’s Progress: ‘‘ MARK TWAIn’s 
PLEASURE TRIP.” 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
With 111 Illustrations. 

The Prince and the Pauper. With 
nearly 200 Illustrations. 

A Tramp Abroad. With 314 Illusts. 

Life on the Mississippi. With 300 
Illustrations. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry 


Finn. With 174 Illustrations by 
E, W. Kemste. 


The Stolen White Elephant, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 
8vo, iJlustrated boards, 2s. 

Marlowe's Works. Including 
his Translations. Edited, with Notes 
and Introductions, by Col. Cun- 

NINGHAM, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

















Marryat (Florence), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2s. 
Open! Sesame! 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28, each. 
A Harvest of Wild Oats. 
Fighting the Air. 
Written in Fire. 


Massinger’s Plays. From the 
Text of Witt1AM GiFrorD. Edited 
by Col. CUNNINGHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 

Masterman.—Half a Dozen 
Daughters: A Novel. By J. MAsTER- 
MAN, Fost &vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Matthews.—A Secret of the 
Sea, &c. By Branper MATTHEWS. 
Post 8vo, illust. bds., 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mayfair Library, The: 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64, per Volume. 

A Journey Round My Room. By 
XAVIER DE Maistre. Translated 
by Henry ATTWELL. 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected by 
W. Davenport ADAMS. 

The Agony Column of “The Times,” 
from 1800 to 1870, Edited, with an 
Introduction, by ALice Cray. 

Melancholy Anatomised: A Popular 
Abridgment of “ Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” 

The Speeches of Charles Dickens. 
Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, 
and Frolics. By W. T. Dosson, 
Poetical Ingenuities and Eccentrici- 
ties. Selected and Edited by W. T. 

Dogson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bec, 

Original Plays by W. S. GILBERT. 
First Series. Containing: The 
Wicked World — Pygmalion and 
Galatea— Char:ty — The Princess— 
The Palace ot Truth—Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S GiLsert. 
Seconp Series. Containing: Broken 
Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen—Dan’l Druce—Tom Cobb 
—H.M.S. Pinafore—The Sorcerer 
—The Pirates of Penzance. 

Songs of Irish Wit and Humour. 
Collectedand Edited by A. PercEVAL 
GRAVES. 

Animals and their Masters. By Sir 
ARTHUR HELPs, 

Social Pressure. By Sir A. Heirs, 

Curiosities of Criticism. By Henry 
J. JENNINGS. 

The Autocrat ofthe Breakfast-Table. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Howmes, II- 
lustrated by J. Gorpon THomson, 
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Mayrair Lisrary, continued— 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. per Volume. 
Pencil and Palette. By R,. Kempt. 
Little Essays: Sketches and Charac- 


ters. By Cuas, Lams. Selected from { 


his Letters by Percy FitzGERAcp. 
Forensic Anecdotes; or, Humour and 
Curiosities of the Law and Men of 
Law. By Jacos Larwoopn. 
Theatrical Anecdotes. By Jacos 
Larwoop. ([LeicH, 
Jeux d’Esprit. Edited by Henry S. 
True History of Joshua Davidson. 
By E. Lynn Linton. 
Witch Stories. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Ourselves: Essays on Women. By 
E, Lynn Linton, 
Pastimes and Players. 
The New Paul and Virginia. By 
W. H. Mattock. 
New Republic. By W. H. Mattock, 


Puck on Pegasus. By H.CHOLMONDE- | 


LEY-PENNELL. 

Pegasus Re-Saddied. By H. Cnor- 
MONDELEY-PENNELL. Illustrated by 
GeEorGE Du Maurier. 

Muses of Mayfair Edited by H. 
CHOLMONDELEY-PENNELL. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By 
H. A. Pace. 


Puniana. By the Hon. HuGu Row tey. | 


More Puniana. By Hon. H. Row.ey. 


The Philosophy of Handwriting. By | 


Don FELIX DE SALAMANCA. 
By Stream and Sea 
SENIOR. 


Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note- | 


Book. By Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 


Mayhew.—London Characters 
and the Humorous Side of London 


Life. By Henry MayHew. With nume- | 


rous Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 





Medicine, Family.—One Thou- 


sand Medical Maxims and Surgical 
Hints, for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle 
Age, and Old Age. By N. E. Davies, 
L.R C.P. Lond. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl., 1s. 6d. 


Menken.—Infelicia: Poems by | 
I A New Edi- || 
tion, with a Biographical Preface, nu- | 
merous Illustrations by F. E. Lummis | 


ApaAH IsAAcs MENKEN, 


and F.O, C. Darey, and Facsimile 
of a Letter from CHarLes DICKENS. 


Beautifully printed on small 4to ivory | 


paper, with red border to each page, 
and handsomely bound. Price 7s. 6d. 
Mexican Mustang (On a), 
through Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio 
Grande. A New Book of American Hu- 
mour. By A. E.Sweet and J. ARmoy. 
Knox, Editors of “ Texas Sittings.” 
With 265 Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cl.extra, 78.6d. 


Middiemass (Jean), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Touch and Go. | Mr.Dorillion. 


[MacGREGOR. | 
By RosBerr | 


By WILLIAM 








Miller. — Physiology for the 
Younes or, The House of Life: Hu- 
man Physiology, with its ap lication 
to the Preservation of Hea! th With 
numerous Illusts. By Mrs. k. FENwick 
MiLier. Small 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


Milton (J. L.), Works by: 


Sm, 8vo, 1s. each; cloth ex., 1s. 6d. each, 
The Hygiene of the Skin. Rules for 
the Management of the Skin; with 
Directions for Diet, Soaps, Baths, &c. 
The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. 
The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 
Minto.—Was Sne Good or Bad? 
A Romance. By Wi Luiam Minto, 
Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by: 
Hathercourt Rectory. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
That Girl in Black. Crown 8vo, 
picture cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Moncrieff.— The Abdication; 
or, Time Tries All. An Historical 
Drama. By W. D. Scott-MoncrieErFF, 
With Seven Etchings by Joun PETTIE, 
R.A., W. Q. OrcHarpson, R.A, J. 
MacWuirTER, A.R.A.,CoLIN HunTER, 
A.R.A., R. Macsetu, A.R.A., and Tom 
GranaM, R.S.A. Large 4to, bound in 
buckram, 21s. 


Moore (Thomas).—Prose and 
Verse, Humorous, Satirical,and Senti- 
mental, by Tomas Moore; with Sup- 
pressed Passages from the Memoirs of 
Lord Byron. Edited, with Notes and 
Introduction, by R. HERNE SHEPHERD. 
With Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 


Muddock.—Stories Weird and 
Wonderful. By J. E. Muppock. Author 
of “ A Wingless Angel,” &c. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 28. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Murray (D. Christie), Novels 
by. Crown 8vo,cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

A Life’s Atonement. | A Model Father. 
Joseph’s Coat. |Coals of Fire 
By the Gate of the Sea.| Hearts. 
Val Strange. | Cynic Fortune. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 

First Person Singular. 

The Way of the World. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. With Three Illus- 
trations by A. McCormick. Crown 
8vo, cloth ex., 6s.—Cheaper Edition, 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 

One Traveller Returns. By D. 
CurisTiz Murray and Henry HEr- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D. 
Curistizg Murray and Henry Her- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

(Preparing. 
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Novelists. — Half-Hours with 
the Best Novelists of the Century: 
ChoiceReadings from he finest Novels. 
Edited, with Critical and Biographical 
Notes, by H. T. Mackenzie BELL. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38.64. [Preparing. 


Nursery Hints: A Mother’s | 


Guide in Health and Disease, By N. E. 





O’Connor.—LordBeaconsfield: | 
A Biography. By T. P.O’Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with a New Preface, | 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


O’Hanlon (Alice), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Unforeseen. 
Chance? or Fate? (Preparing. 
Ohnet. — Doctor Rameau: A 
Novel. By GzorGEes Onnet, Author of 
“The Ironmaster,” &c. Translated 
by Mrs. CasHet Hory. With 9 Illus- 


trations by E. Bayarp. Crown 8vo, 
_ cloth extra, 6s. 


Oliphant (Mrs.) Novels by: 
Whiteladies. With Illustrations by 
ARTHUR Hopkins and H. Woops, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64.; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
The Primrose Path. 


The Greatest Heiress in England. | 





O’Reilly—Pheoebe’s Fortunes: | 


A Novel. With Illustrations by Henry 
Tuck. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


O’Shaughnessy (A.), Poems by: 
Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s. 6d. 
Music and Moonlight. 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Lays of France. Cr.8vo, cl. ex.,10s.6d. | 





Quida, Novels by. Crown 8vo, | 


cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Held in Bondage. | Pascarel. 
Strathmore. | Signa. 
Chandos } 
Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castle- 
maine’s Gage. 
Idalia. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
TwoLittleWooden 


Shoes. 
A Dog of Flanders. 


In a Winter City. 
Friendship, 
Moths. | 

Pipistrello. 
In Maremma. 


mune. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. [ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
Othmar. 








Fcap. 8vo, | 


| Ariadne. 
Bimbi. | 


|A Village Com- 


Ourpa—continued. . 
Guilderoy. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. ; { Preparing. 


Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ou1pa by F. 
Sypney Morris, Sm.,cr.8vo,cl.ex.,58. 
CHEAPER EpITI0N, illust. bds., 28. 





Davizs. LL RCP, Cr.8vo is. :clois.ed, | “28° (H. A.), Works by : 


Thoreau: His Life and Aims: A Study. 
With Portrait. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.64. 

Lights on the Way : Some Tales with- 
in a Tale. By the late J. H. ALEx- 
ANDER, B.A. Edited by H. A. Pace. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Animal Anecdotes. Arranged on a 
New Principle. Cr, 8vo, cl. extra, 58. 


Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days (A 
History of). Showing the State of 
Political Parties and Party Warfare at 
the Hustings and in the House of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen 
Victoria. Illustrated fromi the original 
Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of 
the Time. By JoserpH GreGo, Author 
of “Rowlandson and his Works,” 
“The Life of Gillray,’’ &c. A New 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Iilus- 
trations, 78. 6d. [Preparing. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters. A 
New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M’Crig, 
D.D. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 


Patient’s (The) Vade Mecum: 
How to get most Benefit from Medical 
Advice. By W. Knicut, M.R.C.S.,and 
E.Knicut, L.R.C.P. Cr.8vo, 18.; cl. 1/6. 


Paul Ferroll: why he Killed his 
Wife. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Payn (James), Novels by. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 

Less Black than we’re Painted. 

By Proxy. | High Spirits. 
Under One Roof. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Some Private Views. 

A Grape from a Thorn. 

From Exile. | The Canon’s Ward. 
Holiday Tasks. | Glow-worm Tales. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Kit: A Memory. | Carlyon’s Year. 
Walter’s Word. 

A Perfect Treasure. 

Bentinck’s Tutor.|Murphy’s Master. 
The Best of Husbands, 

The Talk of the Town. 
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Payn (JAMES), continued— 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
For Cash Only. 


What He Cost Her. | Cecil’s Tryst. | 


Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 

A County Family. | At Her Mercy. 
A Woman’s /engeance. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. 

The Family Scapegrace. 

The Foster Brothers.| Found Dead. 
Gwendoline’s Harvest. 

Humorous Stories. 

Like Father, Like Son. 

A Marine Residence. 

Married Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. | Not Wooed, but Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Reward. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each, 
tn Peril and Privation: Stories of 


Marine Adventure Re-told. With 17 | 


Illustrations, 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. With a 
Frontispiece by ARTHUR Hopkins. 


Paul.—Gentle and Simple. By 


MarGARET AGNES Pau, With a 


Frontispiece by HELEN PATERSON. | 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d.; post 8vo, | 


illustrated boards, 2s. 

Pears.—The Present Depres- 
sion In Trade: Its Causes and Reme- 
dies, Being the “ Pears” Prize Essays 
(of One Hundred Guineas). By Epwin 
Goapsy and WiLLiaAM Watt. 
an Introductory Paper by Prof. Lzong 
Lev1, F.S.A., F.S.S. Demy &vo, 1s. 

Pennell (H. Cholmondeley), 

Works by: 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 64. each. 


Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. | 
Pegasus Re-Saddied, With Ten full- 


page Illusts. by G. Du MaurigEr, 
The Muses of Mayfair. Vers de 


Société, Selected and Edited by H. | 


C, PENNELL. 


Phelps (E. Stuart), Works by: 


Post 8vo, 1s. each; cl. limp, 1s. 64. each. | 


Beyond the Gates. By the Author 
of “ The Gates Ajar.” 

An Old Maid’s Paradise. 

Burglars in Paradise. 


Jack the Fisherman. With Twenty- | 


two Illustrations by C. W. Reep. 


Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.; cl. 1s. 6d. | 





Pirkis (C. L.), Novels by: 
Trooping with Crows. Fcap. 8vo, 
picture cover, ls. 


Lady Lovelace. Post 8vo, illustrated | 


boards, 2s. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious 
Men. Translated from the Greek, 
with Notes Critical and Historical, and 
a Life of Plutarch, by JorHn and 
WittraM LANGHORNE. Two Vols., 
8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. 





With | 


| Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

| The Pursuivant of Arms; or, Her- 
aldry Founded upon Facts. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

— and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by his 
Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness, Crown 
8vo,cloth extra, 6s. 


Poe (Edgar Allan) :— 


The Choice Works, in Prose and 
* Poetry, of EpGar ALLAN Por. With 
an Introductory Essay by CHARLES 
BaAuDELAIRE, Portrait and Fac- 
similes. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 78. 6d. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget, and 
other Stories. Post 8vo, illust.bds.,28. 


Pope’s Poetical Works. Com- 
plete in One Vol. Post 8vo, cl. limp, 2s. 


Praed (Mrs. Campbell-).—“The 
| Right Honourable:” A Romance of 
| Society and Politics. By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL-PRAED and Justin McCartuy, 
M.P. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 














Price (E. C.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 





Princess Olga—Radna; or, The 
Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the 
Princess Orca, Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 68. 


Proctor (Rich. A.), Works by: 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illusts, 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. 
Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps 
for Every Night in the Year, Draw- 
ings of the’ Constellations, &c, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Familiar Science Studies. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Saturn and its System, New and 
Revised Edition, with 13 Steel Plates, 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

5 gg of Time and Space. With 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Universe of Suns, and other 
Science Gleanings. With numerous 

Illusts, Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Wages and Wants of Science 

Workers. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





Rambosson.—Popular Astro- 
nomy. By J. Ramposson, Laureate of 
the Institute of France. Translated by 
C. B. Prrman. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
numerous _Illusts., and a beautifully 
executed Chart of Spectra, 7s. 6d. 
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Reade (Charles), Novels by: 
Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, illustrated,3s.6d. 
each; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. each. 

Peg Woffington. Illvgtrated by S. L. 
I 


LDES, A.R.A. 

Christie Johnstone. Illustrated by 
WitriiaM SMALL. 

it is Never Too Late to Mend. II- 
lustrated by G. I. PINwELL. 

The Course of True Love Never did 
run Smooth. Illustrated by HELEN 
PATERSON. 

The Autobiography of a Thief; Jack 
ofall Trades; and James Lambert. 
Illustrated by Matt STRETCH. 

Love me Little, Love me Long. II- 
lustrated by M. ELLEN Epwarps. 

The Double Marriage. Illust. by Sir 
Joun GILBERT, R.A., and C, KEENE. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. Il- 
lustrated by CHarRLEs KEENE. 

Hard Cash. I'lust. by F. W. Lawson, 
Griffith Gaunt. Illustrated by S. L. 
Fitves, A.R.A., and Wa. SMALL. 
Foul Play. Illust. by Du Maurier. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Illus- 

trated by Ropert Barnes. 

A Terrible Temptation. Illustrated 
by Epw. Hucuesand A. W. Cooper. 

The Wandering Heir. Illustrated by 
H. Paterson, S. L. Fripes, A.R.A., 
C. Green, and H. Woops, A.R.A. 

A Simpleton. Illustrated by Kare 
CRAUFORD. (CouLpDEry. 

A Woman-Hater. Illust. by Tuos, 

Singleheart and Doubleface: A 
Matter-of-fact Romance. Illustrated 
by P. Macnas. 

Good Stories of Men and other 
Animals. Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY, 
Percy Macguorp,and JosepH Nasu. 

ThedJilt, and other Stories. Illustrated 
by JosErH Nasu. 

Readiana. Witha Steel-plate Portrait 
of CHARLES READE, 


Bible Characters: Studies of David, 
Nehemiah, Jonah, Paul, &c. Fcap. 
8vo, leatherette, 1s. 


Reader’s Handbook (The) of 
Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Fifth Edition, revised throughout, 
with a New Appendix, containing a 
ComMPLETE ENGLISH BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Cr. 8vo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Rimmer (Alfred), Works by: 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With over 
50 Illustrations. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. 
With 50 Illustrations. 

About England with Dickens. With 
58 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER 
andC. A. VANDERHOOF, 











Riddell (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Her Mother’s Darling. 
The Prince of Wales’s Garden Party. 
Weird Stories. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28. each. 
The Uninhabited House. 
Fairy Water. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. _ 
Robinson (F. W.), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. a 
Robinson (Phil), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. each. 
The Poets’ Birds. 
The Poets’ Beasts. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, 
Fishts, and Insects. (Preparing. 


Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 
Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by SAInTE- 
Bevve. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 


Roll of Battle Abbey, The; or, 
A List of the Principal Warriors who 
came over from Normandy with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and Settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7, With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Handsomely printed, 5s. 

Rowley (Hon. Hugh), Works by 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
Puniana: Riddles and Jokes. With 
numerous Illustrations. 
More Puniana. Profusely Illustrated. 





Runciman (James), Stories by : 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each ; 
cloth limp, 2s, 6d, each. 

Skippers and Shellbacks. 
Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 
Schools and Scholars. 


Russell (W. Clark), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. each; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle Watch. 

A Voyage to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

On the Fo’k’sle Head. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s 

The Mystery of the “Ocean Star,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, 
and Sketches of Maritime Life. 
With a Frontispiece by F. BARNARD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


An Ocean Tragedy: A Novel. Three 
Vols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 
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Sala —Gaslight and Daylight. 
By Grorce AuGustus Sata, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Sanson.—_Seven Generations 
of Executioners: Memoirs of the 
Sanson Family (1688 to 1847). Edited 
byHenrySanson, Cr.8vo,cl.ex.3s.6d. 





Saunders (John), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman.|Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 





Saunders (Katharine), Novels 
by. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 

The High Mills. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


Joan Merryweather. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 
Gideon’s Rock. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Science-Gossip for 1889: An 
Illustrated Medium of Interchange 
for Students and Lovers of Nature. 
Edited by Dr. J. E.Taytor, F.L.S.,&c. 
Devoted to Geology, Botany, Phy- 
siology, Chemistry, Zoology, Micros- 
copy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. 
Price 4d. Monthly; or 65s. per year, 
post free. Vols. I. to XIX. may be 
had at 7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XX. to 
date, at 5s. each. Cases tor Binding, 
1s. 6d, each, 


Seguin (L, G.), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
The Country of the Passicn Play, 
and the Highlands and Highianders 
of Bavaria. With Map and 37 Illusts, 
Walks in Algiers and its Surround- 


ings. With 2 Maps and 16 Illusts, 
“Secret Out” Series, The: 

Cr. 8vo, cl, ex., Illusts., 48. 64. each, 

The Secret Out: One Thousand 
Tricks with Cards, and other Re- 
creations; with Entertaining Experi- 
ments in Drawing-room or ‘“‘ White 
Magic.” By W. H.Cremer. 300I lusts, 

The Art of Amusing: A Collection of 
Graceful Arts,Games, Tricks, Puzzles, 
and Charades By Frank BELLEw. 
With 300 Illustrations. 

Hanky Deak: Very Easy Tricks, 
Very Difficult Tricks, White Magic, 
Sleight of Hand. Edited by W. H. 
CREMER. With 200 Illustrations, 


| 


| Sheridan(General).—Personal 


2I 


“Secret Out” Series—continued. . 

Magician’s Own Book: Performances 
with Cups and Balls, Eggs, Hats, 
Handkerchiefs, &c. All from actual 
Experience. . Edited by W. H, Cre- 
MER, 200 Illustrations. 





Senior.—By Stream and Sea. 
By W.Sentor. Post 8vo,cl.limp, 28.6d. 


Seven Sagas (The) of Prehis- 
toric Man. By James H. Stoppart, 


Author of ‘‘ The Village Life.” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Shakespeare g 


The First Follo Shakespeare.—Mr. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’s Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. Published 
according tothe true Originall Copies 
London, Printed by Isaac IaGGaRD 
and Ep. BLount. 1623.—A Repro- 
duction of the extremely rare original, 
in reduced facsimile, by a photogra- 
phic process—ensuring the strictest 
accuracy in every detail, Small 8vo, 
half-Roxburghe, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Children: 
from Shakespeare. By CHARLES 
and Mary Lams. With numerous 
Illustrations, coloured and plain, by 
J. Morvr Situ. Cr. 4to, cl. gilt, 6s. 


Tales 


Sharp.—Children of To-mor- 
row: A Novel. By Witttam SHARP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Memoirs of General P. H. Sheridan: 
The Romantic Career of a Great 
Soldier, told in hisOwn Words. With 
22 Portraits and other Illustrations, 27 
Maps and numerous Facsimiles of 
Famous Letters. ‘Two Vols. of 500 
pages each, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


| Sheridan :— 


Sheridan’s Complete Works, with 
Life and Anecdotes. Including his 
Dramatic Writings, printed from the 
Original Editions, his Works in 
Prose and Poetry, Translations, 
Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c. Witha 
Collection of Sheridaniana. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full- 
page Tinted Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 





Sheridan’s Comedies: The Rivals, 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes to each Play, and a Bio- 

aphical Sketch of Sheridan, by 

RANDER MATTHEWS. With Decora- 
tive Vignettes and 10 full-page Illusts. 
Demy 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 6d. 
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Shelley.—The Com pleteWorks | 


in Verse and Prose of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Edited, Prefaced and Anno- 
tated by R. Herne SHEPHERD. Five 
Vols., cr. 8vo, cloth bds., 38. 6d. each. 


Poetical Works, in Three Vols. 


Vol.I. An Introduction by the Editor; The 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nichol- 
son; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stock- 
dale ; The Wandering Jew (the only complete 
version); Queen 
Alastor, and other Poems; 
Helen ; Prometheus Unbound ; Adonais, &c. 

Vol. II. Laon and Cythna (as originally pub- 
lished, instead of the emasculated «Revolt 


of Islam”); The Cenci; Juhan and Maddalo | 


(from Shelley's manuscript); Swellfoot the 
Tyrant (from the copy in the Dyce Library 
at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas ; 
Epipsychidion; Hellas. 

Vol. III. Posthumous Poems, published by 
Mrs. SHELLEY in 1824 and 1839; [he Masque 
of Anarchy (from Shelley's manuscript) ; and 
other Pieces not brought together in the ordi- 
nary editions. 


Prose Works, in Two Vols. 


Vol. I. The Two Romances of Zastrozziand St. | 
Irvyne ; the Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ;A | 
Refutation of Deism ; Lettersto Leigh Hunt, | 


and some Minor Writings and Fragments. 
Vol. II. The Essays; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, Edited by Mrs. 
SHELLEY, and first published in 1840, with 
the addition of some Minor Pieces of great 


interest and rarity, including one recently | 
discovered by Professor DOWDEN. With a | 
Bibliography of Shelley, and an exhaustive 


Index of the Prose Works. 


Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Complet 


Poetical Works, including all those in | 


“ Arcadia.” With Portrait, Memorial- 
Introduction, Notes, &c., by the Rev. 
A. B. Grosart, 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18s. 


Signboards: Their History. 


With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable Characters. By 
Jacos Larwoop and JoHN CAMDEN 
HoTtTen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
with 100 I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Sims (George R.), Works by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 
cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each, 

Rogues and Vagabonds. 

The Ring o’ Bells. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 

Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 





Cr. 8vo, picture cover, 1s.ea,; cl., 18.6d.ea, 
The Dagonet Reciter and Reader: 
Being Readings and Recitations in 
Prose and Verse, selected trom his 
own Works by G. R. Sims. 
How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. In One Volume, 


Mab, with the Notes; | 
Rosalind and | 





D.D. Three Vols., | 


[Shortly. | 





Sister Dora: A Biography. By 
Marcaret Lonspace. Popular Edi- 
tion, Revised, with additional Chap- 
ter, a New Dedication and Preface, 
and Four Illustrations. Sq, 8vo, pic- 
ture cover, 4d.; cloth, 6d 


Sketchley.—A Match in the 
Dark. ByArTHUR SKETCHLEY, Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Slang Dictionary, The: Ety- 
mological, Historical, and Anecdotal, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 





Smith (J. Moyr), Works by: 

The Prince of Argolis: A Story of the 
Old Greek Fairy Time. Small 8vo, 
cloth extra, with 130 Illusts., 3s. 6d. 

Tales of Old Thule. With numerous 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

The Wooing of the Water Witch. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 


By A 


Crown 8vo, Is. ; 


Society in London. 
ForeiGcn RESIDENT, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Society out of Town. By A 
ForeiGcn REsIDENT, Author of “ So- 
ciety in London.” Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 6s. { Preparing. 





Society in Paris: The Upper 
Ten Thousand. By Count PAULVASILI. 
Trans. by RapHaEt LepDos pE BEau- 
ForT. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., 63. [Preparing. 





Somerset.—Songs of Adieu. 
By Lord Henry Somerset. Small 
4to, Japanese vellum, 6s. 


Speight (T. W.), Novels by: 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
With a Frontispiece by M. ELLEN 
Epwarps. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s.6d; post 8vo, illustrated bds., 2s. 
Wife or No Wife? Post 8vo, cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 
ABarren Title. Crown 8vo,cl., 1s. 6d. 
The Golden Hoop. Post 8vo, illust. 
boards, 2s. 
By Devious Ways; and A Barren 
Title. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Spalding.-Elizabethan Demon. 
ology: An Essay in Illustration of the 
Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by Them. By T. 
A. SpatpineG, LL.B. Cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 5s. 


Spenser for Children. By M. 
H. Towry. With Illustrations b 
WaAttTER J. Morcan, Crown 4to, wit 
Coloured Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 
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Stageland: Curious Habits and 
Customs of its Inhabitants. By JERomME 
K. JERoME. With 64 Illustrations by 
J. BERNARD PaRTRIDGE. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap. 4to, illustrated cover,3s.6d. 


Starry Heavens, The: A Poeti- 


cal Birthday Book. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 


Staunton.—Laws and Practice 
of Chess. With an Analysis of the 
Openings. By Howarp Staunton. 
Edited by Rosert B. Worma.p. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Stedman (E. C.), Works by: 
Victorian Poets. Thirteenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


The Poets of America. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 9s. 








ANovel. By RoperT ARMITAGE STERN- 
DALE. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d.; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 





Stevenson (R.Louis),Works by: 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28. 6d. each. 
Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes, Seventh Edition. With 
a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 
An Inland Voyage. Third Edition. 
WithFrontispiece by WaLTERCRANE. 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 6s. each. | 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books. 
Third Edition, 

The Silverado Squatters. 
Frontispiece. 

The Merry Men. Second Edition. 

Underwoods: Poems. Fourth Edit. 

Memories & Portraits. Second Ed. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other 
Papers. Fourth Edition, 


Cr. 8vo, buckram extra, gilt top, 68. each ; 
post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 


New Arabian Nights. Tenth Edition. 
Prince Otto: Sixth Edition. 





Stoddard.—Summer Cruising 


In the South Seas. By CHARLES 
WarRREN StTopparb. Illust. by WALLIS 
Mackay. Crown 8vo, cl. extra, 3s. 6d. 
Stories from Foreign Novel- 
ists. With Notices of their Lives and 
Writings. By HELen and ALIcr Zim- 
MERN. Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Strange Manuscript (A) found 
in a Copper Cylinder. With ro full- 
page Illustrations by GitBERT GauL, 

hird Edition. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 5s. 














| Suburban 


|'Swinburne (Algernon — 


With | 








Strange Secrets. Told by 
Percy FITZGERALD, FLoRENCE Mar- 
RYAT, JAMES GRANT, A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Dutton Cook, and others. With 8 
Illustrations by Sir Joun GILBert, 
WiLitiAM SMALL, W. J. HENNESsSy, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


| Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes 


of the People cf England; including 
the Rural and Domestic Recreations, 
May Games, Mummeries, Shows, &c., 
from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With 140 Illustrations, Edited 
by Wa.Honeg. Cr. 8vo, cl. extra, 78.64. 
Homes (The) of 

London: A Residential Guide to 

Favourite London Localities, their 

Society, Celebrities, and Associations. 

With Notes on their Rental, Rates,and 

House Accommodation. With Map of 

Suburban London. Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,78 6d. 

Swift (Dean) :— 

Swift’s Choice Works, in Prose and 
Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and 
Facsimiles of the Maps in the Origi- 
nal Edition of “ Gulliver’s Travels.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Monograph on Dean Swift. By 
J. CuHurton Cotiins. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 8s. [Shortly. 


in G.), 





Works by: 


Selections from the Poetical Works 
of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Fcap, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Atalantain Calydon. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chastelard. ATragedy. Cr, 8vo, 78. 

Poems and Ballads. First SERIES. 
Cr, 8vo, 98. Fcap. 8vo, same price, 

Poems and Ballads. Srconp SERIES, 
Cr. 8vo, 9s. Fcap. 8vo, same price. 

Poems and Ballads. Tuirp SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, 78. 

Notes on Poems and Reviews. 8vo,1s. 

Songs before Sunrise. Cr. 8vo, 10s.6d. 

Bothwell: A Tragedy. Cr. 8vo,12s.6d. 

George Chapman: An Essay. (See 
Vol. Il. of Gzo, Cuapman’s Works.) 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of Two Nations. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Erechtheus: A Tragedy. Cr, 8vo, 6s. 

Songs of the Springtides. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 

Studies in Song. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

Mary Stuart: A Tragedy. Cr, 8vo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

ACentury of Roundels. Small 4to, 8s 

A Midsummer Holiday, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo, 78. 

Marino Faliero: ATragedy. Cr.8vo,6s, 

A Study of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

Locrine: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, 7s. 
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Symonds.—Wine, Women, and 
Song: Medizwval Latin Students’ 
Sones. Now first translated into Eng- 
lish Verse, with Essay by J. ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Small 8vo, parchment, 6s. 


Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours: 
In Search of the Picturesque,in Search 
of Consolation, and in Search of a 
Wife. With the whole of RowLanp- 
son’s droll page Illustrations in Colours 
and a Life of the Author by J. C. 
HottTen. Med. 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 


Taine’s History of English 
Literature. Translated by HEnry 
Van Laun. Four Vols., small 8vo, 
cloth boards, 30s.—PoruLar EDITION, 
Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 

Taylor’s (Bayard) Diversions 
of the Echo Club: Burlesques of 
Modern Writers. Host 8vo, cl. limp, 23. 

Taylor (Dr. J. E., F.L.S.), Works 
by. Crown 8vo, cloth ex,, 78. 6d. each. 
The Sagacity and Morality of 

Plants: A Sketch of the Life and 
Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom, 
ColouredFrontispiece and 100 Illust. 
Our Common British Fossils, and 
Where to Find Them: A Handbook 
for Students. With 331 Illustrations. 
The Playtime Naturalist. With 366 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 5s, 


Taylor's (Tom) Historical 
Dramas: ** Clancarty, eanne 
Darc,’’“’*Twixt Axe and’ Crown, *“The 
Fool’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Arkwright’s Wife,” 
“Anne Boleyn,” “ Plot and Passion.” 
One Vol., cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
*,* The Plays may also be had sepa- 

rately, at 1s. each. 

Tennyson (Lord): 
phical Sketch. 
With a Photograph-Portrait. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Thackerayana: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by Hundreds otf 
Sketches by WiLti1AM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY, depicting Humorous 
Incidents in his School-life, and 
Favourite Characters in the books of 


A Biogra- 
By H. J. JENNINGS. 


Crown 


his every-day reading. With Coloured | 


_ Frontispiece. i 8vo, cl. extra, 7s. 6d. 


Thames.—A New Pictorial His- 
tory of the Thames, from its Source 
Downwards. A Book for ali Boating 
Men and for all Lovers of the River. 
With over 300 Illusts. Post 8vo, picture 
cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Thomas (Bertha), | Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 64. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


| Thomas (M. ).—A Fight for Life: 
A Novel. By W. Moy Tuomas, Post 
§vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


_ Thomson’ s Seasonsand Castle 

| of Indolence. With a Biographical 

and Critical Introduction by ALLAN 

CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustra- 

tions on Steel and Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Thornbu ry (Walter), Works. by : 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Haunted London. Edited by Ep- 
WARD WaLrorp, M.A. With IIlus- 
trations by F. W. Farrxott, F.S.A 

The Life and Correspondence of 
J. M. W. Turner. Founded upon 
Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends and fellow Academicians. 
With numerous Iliusts. in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner’s Original 
Drawings. 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards 
Old Stories Re-told. 
Tales for the Marines. 


Timbs (John), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
The History of Clubs and Club Life 

In London. With Anecdotes of its 
Famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, 
and Taverns. With many Illusts. 
English Eccentrics and Eccen- 
tricities: Stories of Wealth and 
Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 
and Sporting Scenes, “Eccentric 
Artists, Theatrical Folk, Men of 
Letters, &c. With nearly 50 Illusts. 


Trollope (Anthony), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

The Way We Live Now. 

Kept in the Dark. 

Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
John Caldigate. | Ameri can Senator 


Trollope(FrancesE. ),Novelsby 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 

Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel’s Progress. | Anne Furness. 


Trollope (T.A.).—Diamond Cut 
Diamond, and other Stories. By 
T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Trowbridge.—Farnell’s Folly: 


A Novel. By J. T. TRowsrivce. Post 
8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


, 2s. each. 
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1 | Walton and Cotton’s Complete 


By Ivan TurRGE- | 


Turgenieff. — Stories from 
Foreign Novelists. 
NIEFF, and others. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 


3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


Tytler (C. C. Fraser-). — Mis- | 


tress Judith: A Novel. 
FRASER-TYTLER. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d.; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. 


Tytler (Sarah), Novels by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass, | Noblesse Oblige. 

Saint Mungo’s City. | Lady Bell. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. 

Buried Diamonds. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Disappeared. | TheHuguenotFamily 

The Blackhall Ghosts: A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, cl. ex., 38. 6d. 

Van Laun.— History of French 
Literature. By H. Van Laun. Three 
Vols., demy 8vo, cl. bds., 78. 6d. each. 


Villarii—A Double Bond. By L. 


Vitvari. Feap. 8vo, picture cover, 1s, | 


Walford (Edw.,M.A.),Works by : 
The County Families of the United 
Kingdom (1889). Containing Notices 

of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, 


Education, &c., of more than 12,000 | 


distinguished Heads of Families 
their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or have 
held, their Town and Country Ad- 
dresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty-ninth 
Annual Edition. Cloth gilt, 50s. 
The Shilling Peerage (1889). Con- 


taining an Alphabetical List of the | 


House of Lords, Dates of Creation, 
Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo, cloth, 1s. 
The Shilling Baronetage (1889). 
Containing an Alphabetical List ot 
the Baronets of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo,cl.,1s. 
The Shilling Knightage (1889). Con- 
taining an Alphabetica! List of the 
Knights of the United Kingdom, 
short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses,&c. 32mo,cl.,1s, 
The Shilling House of Commons 
(1889). Containing List of all Mem- 
bers of Parliament, their Town and 
Country Addresses, &c. 32mo, cl., 1s, 
The Complete Peerage, 
age, Knightage, and House of 
Commons (1889). In One Volume, 
royal 32mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 
Haunted London. By WaLTERTHORN- 
BuRY. Edit. by Epwarp WALForD, 
M.A. Illusts. by F. W. Farruotrt, 
F.S.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





Baronet- | 


By C. Cc, | 
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Angler; or, The Contempiative Man’s 
Recreation; being a iscourse of 
Rivers, Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, 
written by lzaak Watton; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Troat or 
Grayling in aclear Stream, by CHARLES 
Cotton. With Original Memoirs and 
Notes by Sir Harris Nicovas, and 
6x Copperplate Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth antique, 7s. 6d. 


| Walt Whitman, Poems by. 





Selected and edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by WitttaM M. Rossetti. A 
New Edition, with a Steel Plate Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand- 
made paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


Wanderer’s Library, The: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life 

among the Ostrich-Hunters. By 
Juxius Beersoum. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Sport and 
Adventure in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By FreperRIcK Boyle. 

Savage Life. By Freperickx Boy.e. 

Merrie England in the Olden Time. 
By GrorGe Danie. With Illustra- 
tions by Ropr. CRUIKSHANK, 

Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. 
By Tuomas Frost. 

The Lives of the Conjurers. By 
Tuomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen and the Old 
Londcn Fairs. By Tuomas Frost. 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the 
Strange Fish to be found there. By 
James GREENWOOD. 

The Wilds of London. 
GREENWOOD. 

Tunis: The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de HEsse-War- 
TtEGG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap 
Jack. By One of the Fraternity. 
Edited by CHartes Hinpiey. 

The World Behind the Scenes By 
Percy FITZGERALD. 

Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings: 
Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Ta- 
verns, Coffee Houses, Clubs, &c. 
By Cuarces Hinovey. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life and Ad- 
ventures of Artemus Ward. By E. P. 
Hincston. With a Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 
By Jacos Larwoop. With Illusts. 

London Characters. By Henry May- 
HEW. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Executlioners: 
Memoirs of the Sanson Family (1688 
to 1847). Edited by Henry Sanson. 

Summer aly sige in the South 
Seas. By C. WarrEN Sropparp, 
Illustrated by WaLuis Mackay. 


By James 
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Waprner.—A Roundabout Jour- 
ney. By CHartes DupLEY WARNER, 
Author of “ My Summer in a Garden.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


Warrants, &c. :— 
Warrant to Execute Charles |. An | 
exact Facsimile, with the Fifty-nine 
Signatures, and corresponding Seals. 
Carefully printed on paper to imitate 
the Original, 22 in. by 14in. Price 2s. 
Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of 
Scots. An exact Facsimile, includ- 
ing the Signature of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and a Facsimile of the Great 
Seal. Beautifully printed on paper 
to imitate the Original MS. Price 2s. 
Magna Charta. An exact Facsimile 
ot the Original Document in the 
British encganees gong’ on = 
late paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 
feet wide, with the Arms and Seals 
emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 5s. 
The Roll of Battle Abbey; or, A List 
of the Principal Warriors who came 
over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror, and Settled in this 
Country, a.p. 1066-7. With the 
principal Arms emblazoned in Gold 
and Colours. Price 5s. if 
Wayfarer, The: Journal of the 
Society of Cyclists, Published at in- 
tervals. Pricels. The Numbers for 
Ocrt., 1886, JAN., May, and Ocrt., 1887, 
and FeEs., 1388, are now ready. 


Weather, How to Foretell the, 
with the Pocket Spectroscope. By 
F. W. Cory, M.R.C.S. Eng., F.R.Met. 
Soc., &c. With ro Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Westropp.—Handbook of Pot- 
tery and Porcelain; or, History ot 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. 
By Hopper M. Westropp. With nu- 
merous Illustrations, and a List or 
Marks. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 4s. 6d. 


Whist. — How to Play Solo 
Whist: Its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demon- 
strated. With Illustrative Specimen 
Hands in red and black, and a Revised 
and Augmented Code of Laws. By 
ABRAHAM S,. WILks and Cuarces F. 
Parpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Whistler’s(Mr.) “Ten o Clock.” 
Crown 8vo, hand-made and brown 
paper, is. Dane Diarra 

Williams (W. Mattieu, F.R.A.S.), 

Works by: 

Science in Short Chapters. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. Crown 
8vo, cloth limp, with Illusts., 2s. 6d. | 

The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown | 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s, | 








BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 





Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), 
Works by: 

Chapters on Evolution: A Popular 
History of Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Development. 3rd ed. 
Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with 259 Illusts., 7s. 6d. 

Leaves from a Naturalist’s Note 
book. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Bio 
logical. Third Edit., with New Pre- 
face. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex., with Illusts., 6s. 

Studies in Life and Sense. With 
numerous Illusts, Cr, 8vo, cl. ex., 63. 

Common Accidents, and How to 
Treat them. By Dr, AnpRew WIL- 
son and others. With numerous II- 
lusts. Cr. 8vo, 18.; cl. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Winter (J. S.), Stories by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 


Witch, Warlock,and Magician : 
A Popular History of Magic and Witch- 
craft in England and Scotland. By 
W. H. Davenport Apams, Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 12s, (Shortly. 


Women of the Day: A Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Notable Contem- 
poraries. By Frances Hays. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


Wood.—Sabina: A Novel. “By 
Lady Woop. Post 8vo, illust. bds., 2s. 


Wood (H.F.), Detective Stories: 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68.; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 
The Englishman of the Rue Cain. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





Woolley.—Rachel Armstrong ; 
or, Love and Theology. By Cerra 
PaRKER WooLtey. Post §8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Words, Facts, and Phrases: 
A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and 
Ont-of-the-Way Matters. By Ertezer 
Epwarps. New and cheaper issue, 
cr. 8vo,cl. ex., 78. 6d. ; half-bound, 9s. 


Wright (Thomas), Works by: 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. each. 
Caricature History of the Georges. 
The House of Hanover.) With 400 
ictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broad- 
sides, Window Pictures, &c. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Literature, 
Sculpture, and Painting. Profusely 
Illustrated by F.W. FarrHott,F.S.A, 


Yates (Edmund), Novels by: 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each, 
Castaway. 

Land at Last. | The Forlorn Hope. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Bell of St. Paul’s. By Water | Strange Secrets. Told by Percy Fitz- 
Besant. Three Vols. [Shortly. | GERALD, &c. With 8 Illustrations. 
An Ocean Tragedy. By W. Crark Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 
Russety. Three Vols. [Shortly. | Doctor Rameau. By Grorces Onnet. 
Passion’s Slave. By RicHARD ASHE | _ Nine Illusts. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


Kine. Three Vols. [Shortly. | Children of To-morrow. By WiLLIAM 
Rachel Dene. By RoperT BUCHANAN. SHarp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


Two Vols. [Shortly. f 
. | Nikanor. From the French of Henry 
The Romance of Jenny Harlowe, &c. GREVILLE. With Eight Illustrations. 


By W. Crark RussELL. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 68 Shortly Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Paul Jones’s Alias, &c. By D.Curistiz | Mr. Stranger’s Sealed Packet. By 
Murray and Henry HERMAN. Crown Hucu MacCott. Crown 8vo, cloth 
8vo, cloth, 6s. [Shortly, | extra, 5s, 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors, Lisrary EpirTions, many Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOHN | BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
HERRING.” | Sweet Anne Page. | Transmigration. 
Red Spider. | Eve. From Midnight to Midnight. 
BY GRANT ALLEN, | MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Philistia. | Blacksmith and Scholar. 
For Maimie’ Sake. The Village Comedy. 
The Devil’s Die. | You Play me False. 
The Tents of Shem. BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
BY WALTER BESANT & f. RICE. | Antonina. | The Law and the 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. | Basil. | Lady. 
My Little Girl. Hide and Seek. | TheTwo Destinies 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. The Dead Secret Haunted Hotel. 
This Son of Vulcan. Queen of Hearts. | The Fallen Leaves 
With Harp and Crown. My Miscellanies. | Jezebel’sDaughter 
The Golden Butterfly. Woman in White. | The Black Robe. 
By Celia’s Arbour. | The Moonstone. | Heart and Science 
The Monks of Thelema. Man and Wife. “1 Say No.” 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. Poor Miss Finch. | Little Novels. 
The Seamy Side. Miss or Mrs. ? The Evil Genius. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. New Magdalen. The Legacy of 
The Chaplain of the Fieet. | The Frozen Deep.| Cain. 
BY WALTER BESANT. BY DUTTON COOK. 
All Sorts and — of Men. Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
Piety nn hy wy BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack. Hearts of Gold. 
Children of Gibeon. BY ALPHONSE DAUDET, 
The World Went Very Well Then. The Evangelist ; or, Port Salvation. 
Herr Paulus. | BY FAMES DE MILLE, 
For Faith and Freedom. ACastle in Spain. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. BY #. LEITH DE 
AChild of Nature. | Our iat Tears. — 
God om Bes) —. 4 Circe’s Lovers. 
The Shadow o e Sword, 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Love Me for Ever. Felicia. 
Annan Water. The New Abelard | BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Matt. Foxglove Manor. Archie Lovell. 
The Master of the Mine. BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 
The Heir of Linne. Fatal Zero. 
BY HALL CAINE, | BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
The Shadow of a Crime. Queen Cophetua. A Real Queen, 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. One by One. King or Knave ? 
BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON. | Prefaced by Sir BARTLE FRERE. 
Jullet’s Guardian. | Deceivers Ever. | Pandurang Hari. 
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PiccapiILtty Nove ts, continued— 


BY EDWARD GARRETT. 
The Cape! Girls. 


BY CHARLES GIBBON, 
Robin Gray. 
What will the World Say ? 
In Honour Bound. 
Queen of the Meadow. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
A Heart’s Problem. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
Loving a Dream. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Sarth. 

Ellice Quentin, 
Sebastian Strome. 
Dust. 

Fortune's Fool. 
Beatrix Randolph. 


David Poindexter’s Disappearance 


The Spectre of the Camera. 
BY SIR A. HELPS. 
tvan de Biron. 
BY ISAAC HENDERSON. 
Agatha Page. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 


Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 
That other Person. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Fated to be Free. 
BY R. ASHE KING. 
A Drawn Game. 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 
BY HENRY KINGSLEY, 
Number Seventeen. 
BY E, LYNN LINTON, 
Patricia Kemball. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? 
“My Love!” 
tone. 
Paston Carew. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY. 
Gideon Fleyce. 
BY FUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Miss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quixote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. 
Camiola. 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 


Piccapitty Novets continued— 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


Life’s Atonement. | Coals of Fire. 
Joseph's Coat. | Val Strange. 
A Model Father. | Hearts. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. 
BY OUIDA., 

Held in Bondage. | TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. Shoes. 
Chandos. In a Winer City. 
Under Two Flags. Ariadne. 
idalia. Friendship. 
Cecil Castle- Moths. 

maine's Gage. Pipistrello. 
Tricotrin. A Village Com- 
Puck. mune. 
Folle Farine. Bimbi. 
ADog of Fianders | Wanda. 
Pascare!l. Frescoes. 
Signa. In Maremma 
Princess Naprax- Othmar. 

ine. Gulideroy. 

BY MARGARET A. PAUL 

Gentle and Simple. 


BY FAMES PAYN, 
Lost Sir Massing-|A Grape from a 
berd. Thorn. 
Less Black than|Some Private 
We're Painted. Views. 
By Proxy. TheCanon’sWard. 
High Spirits. Glow-worm Tales. 
Under One Roof. (‘In Peril and Pri- 
A Confidential vation. 
Agent. Holiday Tasks. 
From Exile. The Mystery of 
Mirbridge. 
BY E. C. PRICE, 
Valentina. | The Foreigners. 
Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Woffington 
Christie Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt.| Foul Play. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation 
The Wandering Heir. | ASimpieton. 
A Woman-Hater. Readiana. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
The Jilt. 
Good Stories of Men and other 

Animals. 
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Precapnsy Novets, continued— 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 
Her Mother’s Darling. 
Prince of Wales’s Garden-Party. 
Weird Stories. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 

Women are Strange. 
The Hands of Justice. 

BY JOHN SAUNDERS, 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion In the Path. 

BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS, 
Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Gideon’s Rock. Heart Salvage. 
The High Mills. Sebastian. 
BY T. W. SPEIGHT, 

The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 

BY R. A, STERNDALE, 
The Afghan Knife. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS, 
Proud Malsie. | Cressida 
The Violin- Player. 


Frau Frohmann. | 


| Anne Furness. 





PICCADILLY Movers, continued— 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

The Way we Live Now. 

Marion Fay. 


Kept in the Dark. 


| Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
| The Land-Leaguers. 


BY FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
| Mabel’s Progress. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFYF, &c, 


| Stories from Foreign Novelists. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


| What She Came Through. 


The Bride’s Pass. | Saint Mungo’s City. 
Beauty and the Beast. 


| Noblesse Oblige. 
| Citoyenne Jacqueline. 


Lady Bell. | Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackhall Ghosts. 

BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER, 
Mistress Judith, 





CHEAP EDITIONS “OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 


BY THE AUTHOROF“ MEHALAH.” 
Red Spider. 

BY EDMOND ABOUT. 
The Fellah. 


BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
Carr of Carrlyon. | Confidences. 


BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 
Maid, Wife, or Widow ? 
Valerie’s Fate. 

BY GRANT ALLEN, 
Strange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
in all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
For Maimie’s Sake. 


BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 
Grantley Grange. 
BY WALTER BESANT & }. RICE. 
Ready-Money ey terse 
With Harp and Crow 
This Son of Vulcan. rt My Little Girl. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
By Celia’s Arbour 
The Monks of Thelema. 
’Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Chaplain of the Fleet. 

BY WALTER BESANT, 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. 
The Captains’ Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack, 
Children of Gibeon. 
The World Went Very Well Then. 





BY FREDERICK BOYLE, 
Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 
Chronicles of No-man’s Land. 

BY BRET HARTE, 
An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Californian Stories. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
Maruja. | A Phyllis of the Sierras. 
A Waif of the Plains. 


BY HAROLD BRYDGES. 
Uncle Sam at Home. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
The Shadow of | The Martyrdom 
the Sword. of Madeline. 

AChild of Nature. | Annan Water. 
God and the Man.| The New Abelard. 
Love Me for Ever. | Matt. 

Foxglove Manor. | The HeirofLinne 
The Master of the Mine. 


BY HALL CAINE, 
The Shadow of a Crime. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 
BY COMMANDER CAMERON. 
The Cruise of the “ Black Prince.” 
BY MRS. LOVETT CAMERON 
Deceivers Ever. | Juliet’s Guardian. 
BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 
BY C. ALLSTON COLLINS, 
The Bar Sinister. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina. My Miscellanies. 
Basil. Woman in White. 
Hide and Seek. The Moonstone. 
The Dead Secret.|Man and Wife 
Queen of Hearts, | Poor Miss Finch. 
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Cuzar PorpuLaR Novzts, continued— 
WILKIE CoLLins, continued, 

Miss or Mrs.? | The Fallen Leaves. 

New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. | The Black Robe. 


by Law and the | Heartand Science | 


Lady. |“ Say No.” 
TheTwo Destinies | The Evil Genlus. 
Haunted Hotel. | Little Novels. 

BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 
Sweet Anne Page. | From Midnight to 
Transmigration. Midnight. 

A Fight with Fortune. 
MORTIMER & FRANCES COLLINS. 
Sweet and Twenty.| Frances. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
The Village Comedy. 
You Play me Mig 
BY M. #. COLQUHOUN. 
Every Incha Soldier. 

BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Pine and Palm. 

BY DUTTON COOK. 

Leo. | Paul Foster’s Daughter. 
BY C. EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
The Prophet of the Great Smoky 

Mountains. 
BY WILLIAM CYPLES. 
Hearts of Gold. 

BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The aT or, Port Salvation. 


BY FAMES DE MILLE, 
A Castle in Spain 
BY }. LEITH DERWENT. 


Our Lady of Tears. | Circe’s Lovers. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Sketches by Boz. | Oliver Twist. 
Pickwick Papers. | Nicholas Nickleby 
BY DICK DONOVAN, 

The Man-Hunter. 
Caught at Last! 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
Point of Honour.| Archie Lovell. 
BY M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 

Felicia. Kitty. 
BY EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Rox 

= ‘ey PERCY FITZGERALD. 
Bella Donna. | Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. Tiilotson. 

Polly. | Fatai Zero. 
Seventy-five Brooke sce 

The Lady of Brantom 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


Filthy —s 
BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. Queen Cophetua. 
One by One. A Real Queen. 
BY HAROLD FREDERIC, 


th’: by yt s Wife. 
A V HAIN FRISWELL, 
One ofr 


BY EDWARD GARRETT, 
The Capel Giris. 


| Jezebel’sDaughter | 
| What 


| ElliceQuentin. 








Cueap PopuLtar NovELs, continued— 
BY CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. | | The Flower of the 

For Lack of Gold. Forest. 

will the} Braes of Yarrow. 
World Say ? The Golden Shaft. 

In Love and War.| Of High Degree. 

For the King. | Mead and Stream. 


| In PasturesGreen : : Loving a Dream. 
| an of the Mea- | A Hard Knot. 


| Heart’s Delight. 


do 
| A Heart’ s Problem | Blood-Money. 
| The Dead Heart. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT. 
Dr. Austin’s Guests. | James Duke. 


| The Wizard of the Mountain. 


BY JOHN HABBERTON. 


| Brueton’s Bayou. | Country Luck. 


BY ANDREW HALLIDAY. 


| Every-Day Papers. 


BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 


| Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY }. BERWICK HARWOOD. 
The Tenth Earl. 

BY F#ULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. Sebastian Strome 
Dust. 

Fortune’s Fool. Beatrix Randolph. 

Miss Cadogna. Love—or a Name. 

David Poindexter’s Disappearance. 
BYSIR ARTHUR HELPS, 


| Ivan de Biron. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


| The Lover’s Creed. 


BY MRS. GEORGE HOOPER, 
The House of Raby. 
BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


| *Twixt Love and Duty. 


BY MRS. ALFRED HUNT. 
Thornicroft’s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 
Self-Condemned. | That other Person 


BY #EAN INGELOW. 


Fated to be Free. 


BY HARRIETT FAY. 
The Dark Colleen. 
The Queen of Connaught. 

BY MARK KERSHAW. 


| Colonial Facts and Fictions. 


BY R. ASHE KING. 


A Drawn Game. 


“The Wearing of the Green.” 

BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 
Oakshott Castle 

BY JOHN LEYS. 

The Lindsays. 

BY MARY LINSKILL, 
In Exchange for a Soul, 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


| Patricia Kemball. 


The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
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CueaP PoPpuLAR Novets, continued— | 

E. Lynn Linton, continued— 

The World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord? | Paston Carew. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the ee 
“My Love.” | 
BY HENRY n Lucy. 
Gideon Sy eh 
BY ¥USTIN McCARTHY. 
Dear LadyDisdain | MissMisanthrope 
The Waterdale Donna Quixote. 
Neighbours. | The Comet of a} 
My Enemy’s Season. 
Daughter. |Maid of Athens. | 
A Fair Saxon. | Camiola, | 
Linley Rochford. | 
BY MRS. MACDONELL. 
Quaker Cousins. 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
The Evil Eye. | Lost Rose. 
BY W. H. MALLOCK. 
The New Republic. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame. Fighting the Air. 
A Harvest of Wild | Written in Fire. | 

Oats. 
BY }. MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen Daughters 

BY BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A Secret of the Sea. 

BY EAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. Mr. Dorillion. 
BY 


| 
MRS. MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt Rectory. 
BY }. E. MUDDOCK. 
Storles Weird and Wonderful. 
BY D.CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
ALife’sAtonement | Hearts. 


A Model Father. | Way of the Worid. 

Joseph’s Coat. ‘A Bit of Human 

Coals of Fire. | Nature. 

By theGateofthe First Person Sin- 

Val Strange. [Sea. gular. 

Old Blazer’s Hero. ' Cynic Fortune. 
BY ALICE O'HANLON. 

The Unforeseen. | Chance ? or Fate ? 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Whiteladies. | The Primrose Path. 

The Greatest Heiress in England. 

BY MRS. ROBERT O’REILLY. 
Phoebe’s Fortunes. 

BY OUIDA, 

Held In Bondage. , TwoLittleWooden 
Strathmore. | Shoes. 
Chandos. | Ariadne. 
Under Two Flags. Friendship. 
Idalia. Moths. 


Cecil Castle Pipistrello. 


Cueap Poputar NovEts, continued— 
BY MARGARET AGNES PAUL, 
Gentle and Simple. 
Y JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massing- 
berd. 

APerfect Treasure 

Bentinck’s Tutor. 

Murphy’s Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Mercy. 

A Woman’s Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil’s Tryst. 

Clyffards of Clyffe 

The Family Scape- 
grace. 

Foster Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Best of Husbands. 

Walter’s Word. 

Haives. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her 

Humorous Stories 


| Gwendoline’s Har- 


vest. 
£200 Reward. 
Like Father, Like 
Son. 


BY C. L. 


Lady Lovelace. 


Marine Residence. 
Married Beneath 


Him, 
Mirk Abbey. 
Not Wooed, but 
Won. 
Less Black than 
We're Painted. 
| By Proxy. 
Under One Roof. 
High Spirits. 
Carlyon’s Year. 
|A Confidential 
| _ Agent. 
| Some Private 
Views. 
From Exile. 
A Grape from 
Thorn. 
For Cash Cnly. 
Kit: A Memory. 
The Canon’s Ward 
Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
Glow-worm Tales 


PIRKIS, 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. 
BY E. C. PRICE. 


Valentina. 


| The Foreigners 


Mrs. Lancaster’s Rival. 


Gerald. 


BY CHARLES READE. 
It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 


Hard Cash. 


| Peg Woffington 


Christie Johnstone. 


Griffith Gaunt. 


Put Yourself in His Place, 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


Foul Play. 
The Cloister and 


the Hearth. 


The Course of True Love. 


Autobiography of 


a Thief. 


A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 


A Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt. 


Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other 


Animals. 


BY MRS. }. H. RIDDELL, 





maine’s Gage. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. 
Folle Farine. 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. [Ine. 
Princess Naprax- 
In a Winter City. 





A Village Com- 
mune, 


| Bimbi. | Wanda. 


Frescoes. 

In Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Wisdom, Wit, and 
Pathos. 





Her Mother’s Darling. 

Prince of Wales’s Garden P; 4 

Weird Stories. | Fairy Water. 

The Uninhabited House. 

The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
BY F. W. ROBINSON, 

Women are Strange. 


| The Hands of Justice. 
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CueaPp Poputar NoveEts, continued— 
BY 7AMES RUNCIMAN, 

Skippers and Shelibacks. 

Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart. 

Schools and Scholars. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL 
Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo’k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Gaslight and Daylight. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 
Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. | Two Dreamers. 
The Lion in the Path. 


BY KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 


Joan Merryweather. | The High Mills. | 


Margaret and Elizabeth. 
Heart Salvage. | Sebastian. 


BY GEORGE R. SIMS. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
The Ring o’ Bells.| Mary Jane Married. 
Mary Jane’s Memoirs. 
Tales of To-day. 


BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 
A Match in the Dark. 


BY T. W. SPEIGHT. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. | By Devious Ways. 


BY R. A. STERNDALE. 
The Afghan Knife. 


BY R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New Arabian Nights. | Prince Otto. 
BY BERTHA THOMAS. 
Cressida. | Proud Maisie. 
The Violin-Player. 
BY W. MOY THOMAS. 
A Fight for Life. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY. 
Tales for the Marines. 
Old Stories Re-told. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 
Diamond Cut Diamond. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way We Live Now. 
The American Senator. 
Frau Frohmann. | Marion Fay. 
Kept In the Dark. 
Mr. Scarborough’s Family. 
The Land-Leaguers.| John Caldigate 
The Golden Lion of Granpere. 
By .F. ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Anne Furness. | Mabel’s Progress. 
BY }. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell’s Folly. 
BY IVAN TURGENIEFF, &c, 
Stories from Foreign Novelists. 








Cueap Popurtar Novets, continued— 
BY MARK TWAIN. 


Tom Sawyer. | A Tramp Abroad. 
The Stolen White Elephant. 
APleasure Trip on the Continent. 
Huckleberry Finn. [of Europe. 
Life on the Mississippi. 

The Prince and the Pauper. 


BY C. C. FRASER-TYTLER. 
Mistress Judith. 


BY SARAH TYTLER. 


What She Came Through. 

The Bride’s Pass.| Buried Diamonds. 
Saint Mungo’s City. 

Beauty and the Beast. 

Lady Bell. | Noblesse Oblige. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline | Disappeared 
The Huguenot Family. 


BY }. S. WINTER. 
Cavalry Lite. | Regimental Legends. 
BY H. F. WOOD. . 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard. 


BY LADY WOOD, 
Sabina. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 
Rachel Armstrong; or. Love&Theology. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


Castaway. 
The Forlorn Hope. | Land at Last. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 


POPULAR SHILLING BOOKS. 


Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Brer 
HARTE. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By 
Bret Harte. 
A Day’s Tour. By Percy FitzGErRatp, 
Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By 
JuL1an HAWTHORNE. 
A Romance of the Queen’s Hounds. 
By CHARLES JAMES. 
Trooping with Crows. ByC. L. Pirxis 
The Professor’s Wife. By L. GRAHAM, 
A Double Bond. By Linpa VILLari. 
Esther’s Glove. By R. E. FRANCILLON. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent 
By Tom JERROLD. 
Beyond the Gates. By E. S. PHetps, 
Old Maid’s Paradise. By E.S. Puerps. 
Burglars in Paradise. ByE.S.PHEe.ps. 
Jack the Fisherman. ByE.S.PuHE.ps. 
Our Sensation Novel. Edited by 
Justin H. McCartny, M.P 
Dolly. By ditto. [WORTH. 
That Girl in Black. By Mrs. Motes- 
Was She Good or Bad ? ByW.MinTo. 
Bible Characters. By Cuas. REApE. 
The Dagonet Reciter. By G. R. Sims, 
How the Poor Live. By G. R, Sims. 
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